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MR. Monckton, the next day, as ſoon as 
breakfaſt was over, went out, to avoid 
ſhewing, even to Cecilia, the anxiety he felt 
concerning the regulation of her fortune, and 
arrangement of her affairs. He ſtrongly, how- 
ever, adviſed her not to mention her large 
debt, which, though contracted in the inno- 
cence of the pureſt benevolence, would incur 
nothing but reproof and diſapprobation from 
all who only heard of it, when they heard of 
its inutility. 

At eleven o'clock, though an hour before 
the time appointed, while Cecilia was fitting 
in Lady Margaret's drefling-room, «with ſad 
civility and an aching head,” ſhe was ſum- 
moned to Mr, Briggs in the parlour, _ 
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He immediately began reproaching herwith 
having eloped from him in the ſummer, and 

ith the various expences ſhe had cauſed him - 
rn uſeleſs purchaſes and ſpoiled proviſions. 
He then complained of Mr. Delvile, whom 
he charged with defrauding him of his dues; 
but obſerving in the midſt of his railing, her 
dejection of countenance, he ſuddenly broke 
off, and looking at her with ſome concern, 
ſaid, cc what's the matter, Ducky? a'nt well? 
look as if you could not help it.” 

« O yes,” cried Cecilia, © I thank you, 


Sir, I am very well.” 


c What do look ſo blank for, then?“ ſaid 
he, © hay ? what are fretting for ?—croſſed 
in love ?-—loſt your ſweetheart ?” 

No, no, no,” cried ſhe, with quickneſs. 
<© Never mind, my chick, never mind,” faid 


he, pinching her check, with reſumed. good 


umour, more to be bids if one won't ſnap, 
another will; put me in a paſſion by going off 


from me with that old grandee, or would have 
got ohe long ago. Hate that old Don; uſed me 


very ill; wiſh I could trounce him, T binks 
more of a fuſty old parchment than the price 
of ſtocks. Fit for nothing but to be (tuck 
upon an old monument for a death's head.“ 

He then told her that her accounts were 


all made out, and he was ready at any time 
to produce them; he approved much of her 
. finiſhing wholly with the old Don, who had 


. Wen a mere cypher in FO axecurveſhip but 


he 
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he adviſed her not to think of taking her mo- 
ney into her own hands, as he was willing to 
keep the charge of i it himſelf till ſhe was mar- 
ried, - © 

„Cecilia, thanking him for the offer, faid 
ſhe meant now to make her acknowledgments 
for all the trouble he had already taken, but 

by no means purpoſed to give him any more. 

He debated the matter with her warmly, 

told her ſhe had no chance to ſave herſelf from 
knaves and cheats, but by truſting to nobody 
but himſelf, and informing her what interert 
he had already made of her money, enquired 
how ſhe would ſet about getting more? 
Cecilia, though prejudiced againſt him by 
Mr. Monckton, knew not how to combat his 

| I, yer. conſcious that ſcarce any part 

of the money to which he alluded was in fact 
her on, ſhe could not yield to them. He 

was, however, ſo ſtubborn and ſo difficult to 

deal with, that ſhe at length let him talk 
without troubling herſelf to anſwer, and pri- 
vately determined to beg Mr. Monckton 

would fight her battle. 

She was not, therefore, diſpleaſed by his 
interruption, though very much e by 
the ſight of his perſon, when, in the midſt of 

Mr. Briggs's oratory, Mer. Hobſon entered the 
parlour. 
e aſk pardon, ma'am,” cried he, «if I 
| intrude ;: but I made free to call upon the ac- 
count of two ladies that are acquaintances of 
A 3 yours 
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yours, that are quite, as one may ſay, at their 
wit's ends.” 
c What is the matter with them, Sir?“ 
«© Why, ma'am, no great matter, but mo- 
thers are ſoon frightened, and when once they 
are upon the fret, one may as well talk to 
the boards ! they know no more of reaſoning 
and arguing, than they do of a ſhop ledger! 
however, my maxim is this; every body in 
their way; one has no more right to expect 
. courageouſneſs from a lady in them caſes, than 
one has from a child in arms; for what I ſay 
is, they have not the proper uſe of their heads, 
which makes it very excuſable.” 
„ But what has occaſioned any alarm? no- 
thing, I hope, is the matter with Miſs Bel» 
field? | . 
No, ma'am; thank God, the young la- 
dy enjoys her health very well: but ſhe is 
taking on juſt in the ſame way as her mamma, 
as what can be more natural? Example, ma'am, 
is apt to be catching, and one lady's crying 
makes another think ſhe muſt do the ſame, 
for a little thing ſerves for a lady's tears, be- 
ing they can cry at any time: but a man is 
quite of another nature; let him but have a 
good conſcience, and be clear of the world, 
and [']l engage he'll not waſh his face without 
ſoap! that's what I ſay!” 
Will, will!“ cried Mr. Briggs, © do it 
myſelf! never uſe ſoap; nothing but waſte; 
take a little ſand ; does as well.” | 
| "irs ; (c Let 


Let every man have his own propoſal;” 
anſwered Hobſon; © for my part, I take every 
morning a large bow] of water, and fouſe my 
whole head in it; and then when I've rubbed 
it dry, on goes my wig, and am quite freſh 
and agreeable; and then I take a walk in 
Tottenham-Court Road as far as the Taber- 
nacle, or thereabouts, and ſnuff in a little 
freſh country air, and then I come back, with 
a good wholeſome appetite, and in a fine 
breathing heat, aſking the young lady's par- 
don; and I enjoy my pot of freſh tea, and 
my round of hot toaſt and butter, with as 

d a reliſh as if I was a prince.” _ 

« Pot of freſh tea!“ Ivy Briggs, “ bring 
a man to ruin; toaſt and butter! never ſuffer 
it in my houſe. Breakfaſt on water-grue], 
ſooner done; fills one up in a ſecond. Give 
it my ſervants; can't eat muck of it, bob em 
there !” nodding ſignificantly. _ 

e Water-gruel!” exclaimed Mr. Hobſon, 
© why could not get it down if 1 might have 
the world for it! it would make me quite ſick, 
alking the young lady's pardon, by reaſon 1 
ſhould always think I was preparing for the 
ſmall-pox, My notion is quite 7 another 
nature; the firſt thing I do is to have a good 
fire; for what I ſay is this, if a man is cold in 
his fingers, its odds if ever he gets warm in 
his purſe ! ha! ha! warm, you take me, Sir! 
I mean a pun. Though 1 ought to aſk par- 
| ; A 4. don, 
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don, for 1 ſuppoſe the young lady don' know 
what I am a ſaying.” | 
I ſhould indeed be better pleaſed, Sir,“ 
ſaid Cecilia, © to hear what you have to fay 
about Miſs Belfield:” 
Why, ma'am, the thing is this; we have 
been expecting the young Squire, as I call 
him, all the morning, and he has never come; 
lo Mrs. Belfield, not knowing where to fend 
after him, was of opinion he might be here, 
knowing your kindneſs to him, and that.” 

“ Tou make the enquiry at the wrong 
Place, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, much provoked by 
the im lication it conveyed; © if Mr. Belfield 
is in this houſe, you muſt ſeek him with Mr. 
Monckton. 0 
% You take no offence, I hope, ma' am, at 
my juſt aſking of the queſtion! for Mrs. Bel- 
field crying, and being in that dilemma, I 
thought I could do no leſs than oblige her by 
Cy to ſee if the young gentleman was 

— . 
e What's this? what's this?“ cried Mr. 
Briggs, eagerly; who are talking of? hay? 
—who do mean? is this the ſweet-heart? 
eh, Duck?“ 
e No, no, Sir,” cried Cecilia. 

No tricks! won't be bit! who is it? — 
will know; tell me, I ſay!“ | 
tell you, Sir,” cried Mr. Hobſon ; z 
it's a very handſome young gentleman, 
with as finea perſon, and as genteel a way of 

behaviour, 
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behaviour, and withal, as pretty a manner of 
dreſſing himſelf, and that, as any lady need 
deſire. He has no great head for buſineſs, 
as I am told, but the ladies don't ſtand much 
upon that topic, being they know nothing 
of it themſelves,” ” 2 957 
Has got the ready?“ cried Mr. Briggs, 
impatiently; © can caſt an account? that's the- 
point; can come down handſomely ? eh?“ 
« Why as to that, Sir, I'm not bound to 
ſpeak to a gentleman's private affairs. What's 
my own, is my own, and what is another per- 
ſon's, is andther perſon's; that's my way of 
arguing, and that's what I call talking to the 
purpoſe.“ | Yates 1 
Dare ſay he's a rogue! don't have him, 
chick. Bet a wager 1'n't worth two ſhillings,, 
and that will go for powder and pomatum; 
hate a plaiſtered pate; commonly a num- 
ſcull: love a good bob jerom.?“ IE 
* Why-this is talking quite wide of the 
mark,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, © to ſuppoſe a young 
lady of fortune would marry a man with a bob 
jerom. What 1 ſay is, let every body follow 
their nature; that's the way to be comfort 
able; and then if they pay every one his own, 
who's a right to call em to account, whether 
they wear a bob-jerom, or a pig- tail don to 
the calves of their legs?“ | 1 li 
« Ay, ay,” cried Briggs, ſneeringly, “or 
whether they ſtuff their gullets with hot 
rounds of roaſt and butter.“ | 
A 5 And 
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« And what if they do, Sir?” returned 
Hobſon, a little angrily ; © when a man's got 
above the world, where's the harm of living 
a little genteel? as to a round of toaſt and 
butter, and a few oyſters, freſh opened, by 
way of a damper before dinner, no man need 
be aſhamed of them, provided he pays as he 

oes : and as to living upon water-gruel, and 

crubbing one's fleſh with ſand, one might ag 
well be a galley- ſlave at once. You don't un- 
derſtand life, Sir, 1 ſee that.“ 

« Do! do!” cried Briggs, ſpeaking through 
his ſhut teeth; © you're out there | oyſters! — 
come to ruin, tell you! bring you to jail!” 

« To jail, Sir?“ exclaimed Hobſon, “this 
is talking quite ungenteel | let every man be 
civil ; that's what I fay, for that's the way to 
make every thing agreeable: but as to telling 
a man he'll go to jail, and that, it's tanta- 
mount to affronting him.“ 

A rap at the ſtreet- door gave now a new 
relief to Cecilia, who began to grow very ap- 
prehenſive leſt the delight of ſpending money, 
thus warmly conteſted with that of hoarding 
it, ſhould give riſe to a quarrel, which, be- 
tween two ſuch ſturdy champions for their 
own opiniens, might lead to a concluſion ra- 
ther more rough and violent than ſhe deſired 
to witneſs: but when the parlour- door opened, 
inſtead of Mr. Delvile, whom ſhe now fully 
expected, Mr, Albany made his ee 

This 
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This was rather diſtreſſing, as her real bu- 
ſineſs with her guardians made it proper her 
conference with them ſhould be undiſturbed: 
and Albany was not a man with whom a hint 
that ſhe was engaged could be riſked: but ſhe 
had made no preparation to guard againſt in- 
terruption, as her little acquaintance in Lon- 
don had prevented her expecting any viſitors, 

He advanced with a ſolemn air to Cecilia, 
and, looking as if hardly determined whether, 
to ſpeak with ſeverity or gentleneſs, ſaid, 
e once more I come to prove thy ſincerity z 
now wilt thou go with me where ſorrow calls 
thee ! ſorrow thy charity can mitigate ?”* 

« I am very much concerned,” ſhe an- 
| ſwered, © but indeed at preſent it is utterly 
impoſſible.” . 

% Again,“ cried he, with a look at once 
ſtern and diſappointed, *© again thou faileſt 
me? what wanton trifling! why ſhouldit thow 
thus elate a worn-out mind, only to make it 
feel its lingering credulity ? or why, teaching, 
me to think I had found an angel, ſo unkind» 
ly undeceive me?” 

4 Indeed,” ſaid Cecilia, much affected hy 
this reproof, if you knew how heavy a loſs. 
I had perſonally ſuffered— 

« 1 do know it,” cried he, “ and F grieve 
for thee when l heard it. Thou haſt loſt a faitk- 
ful old friend, a loſs which with every ſetting 
fun thou may'ſt mourn, for the riſing ſun will 
never repair it! but was that a reaſon for 

| - WY ſhunning 
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ſhunning the duties of humanity { ? was the 
fight of death a motive for neglecting the 
claims of benevolence ? ought it not rather 
to have haſtened your fulfilling them-? and 
ſhould not your own ſuffering experience of 
the 8 of life, have taught you the vani- 
ty of all things but preparing for its end?“ 
Te Perhaps ſo, but my grief at that time 

made me think only of myſelf.” 
And of what elſe doſt thou think now?” 
; « Moſt prabably of the ſame perſon ſtill!“ 
ſaid ſhe, half ſmiling, „but yet, believe me, 


I have real buſineſs to tranſact,” 


e Frivolous, unmeaning, ever-ready ex- 
cuſes! what buſineſs is ſo 1 important as the re- 


lief of a fellow-creature ?” 


I ſhall not, 1 hope, there,” aol ſhe, 
with alacrity, „be backward; but at leaſt 
for this morning I muſt beg to make you my 


almoner. 1 


- She then took out her purſeQ. 
Mr. Briggs and Mr. Hobſon, whoſe quar- 


rel had been ſuſpended by the appearance of a 


third perſon, and who had ſtood during this 
ſhortdialogue in ſilent amazement, having firſt 
Joſt their anger in their mutual conſternation, 
now loſt their conſternation in their mutual 


diſpleaſure: Mr. Hobſon felt offended to hear 


buſineſs ſpoken of ſlightly, and Mr. Briggs 
felt ! at the ſight of Cecilia's ready 
purſe. Neither of them, however; knew 
which way to interfere, the ſtern gravity of 

p Albany, 
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Albany, joined to a language too lofty for 
their comprehenſion, intimidating them both. 
They took, however, the relief of commun- 
ing with one another, and Mr. Hobſon ſaid 
in a whiſper, This, you muſt know, is, I am 
told, a very particular old gentleman; quite 
what I call a genius. He comes often to my 
houſe, to ſee my lodger Miſs Henny Belfield; 
though I never happened to light upon him 
myſelf, except once in the paſſage: but what 
I hear of him is this; he makes a practice, as 
one may ſay, of going about into people's 
houſes, to do nothing but find fault.” * 
„ Shan't get into mine!” returned Briggs; 
ce promiſe him that ! don't half like him; be 
bound he's an old ſharper.” Ma gfe 

Cecilia, mean time, enquired what he on 
fired to have, —- 

Half a guinea, he anſwered, 
x « Will that do?” h 
For thoſe who have dothing;” ſaid he; 
« it is much. Hereafter, you may aſſiſt them 
again. Go but and ſee their diſtreſſes, and 
you will wiſh to give them every thing.” 

Mr. Briggs now, when actually between her 
fingers he ſaw the half guinea, could contain 
no longer; he twitched the ſleeve of her gown, 
and pinching her arm, with a look of painful 
eagerneſs, ſaid in a whiſper, Don't give it! 
don't let him have it! chouſe him, chouſe 
him! nothing but an old bite!“ 
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% Pardon me, Sir,“ faid Cecilia, in a low 
voice, his character is very well known to 
me.“ And then, diſengaging her arm from 
kim, ſhe preſented her little offering. 

At this abt, Mr. Briggs was almoſt out- 
zageous, and loſing in his wrath, all fear of 
the ſtranger, be burft forth with fury into 
the following outcries, Be ruined ! ſee it 
plainly; be  Heeced | be ſtript! be robbed}! 
won't have a gown to your back won't 
have a ſhoe to your foot! won't have a rag 
in the world! be a beggar in the ſtreet | 
come to the pariſh} rot in a jail!—half a 
inea at a time }—enough to break the 
eat Mogul!“ | 

* — ſpirit of ſel parſimony * 
exclaimed Albany, repineſt thou at this 
loan, given from thouſands to thoſe who have 
worſe than nothing? who pay to-day in 
hunger for bread they borrowed yeſterday 
m ＋ who, to ſave themſelves from the 
eadly pangs of famine, ſolicit but what the 
nich know not when they poſſeſs, and miſg_ 
— when they give?“ 

% Anan!“ cried Briggs; recovering his 
temper from the perplexity of his under - 
Jing, at a diſcourſe to which his ears 
were wholly unaccuſtomed, © what d'ye 
ay r* 
me If to thyſelf diſtreſs may cry in vain,” 
continued Albany, <« if thy own heart reſiſts 
the ſuppliant s prayer, callous to entreaty, 
and 
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and hardened in the world, ſuffer, at leaſt, 
a creature yet untainted, who melts at ſor- 
row, and who glows with charity, to pay 
from her vaſt wealth a generous tax of thank- 
fulneſs, that fate has not reverſed her doom, 
and thoſe whom ſhe relieves, relieve not 

her!?! 
e Anan l“ was again all the wonderiog 
Mr. Briggs could ſay, - 

cc Pray, ma'am,” ſaid Mr; Hobſon to Ce- 
cities «1f its no offence, was the gentleman 
ever a player ?” 
1 fancy not, indeed!“ | 

« Iaſk — then, ma'am ; I mean. ve 
harm; but my notion was, the gentleman - 
michu be ſpeaking ſomething by heart.“ 

Is it but on the ſtage, humanity exiſts?” 
died Albany, indignantly; * Oh, thither 
haſten,” then, ye monopolizers of plenty! ye 
ſelfiſh, unfeeling engroſſers of wealth, which 
yediſfipate without enjoying, and of abun- 
dance, which ye waſte while ye refuſe to diſtri- 
bute! thither, thither haſte, if there humanity 

exiſts 

c As to engroſſing,” ſaid Mr. Wia 
happy to hear at laſt a word with which he 
was familiar, it's what I never approved 
myſelf. My maxim is this; if a man makes 
a fair penny, without any underhand :deal= 
ings, why he has as much a title to enjoy his 

pleaſure as the Chief Juſtice, or the Lord 
Chancellor; and its odds but he's as happy 
. * 


as 4 greater man. "Though: what I hold to 
be beſt of all is a clear conſcience, with a neat 
ineome of two or three thouſanda year. That's 
my notion; and | don't think it's a-bat one:“ 
ee Weak policyof ſhort-ſighted ignorance!” _ 
cried Albany, to wiſh'for what, if uſed,. 
brings care, and if neglected, remorſe! have 
you Hot now beyond what nature Craves? why 
then ſtill ſigh for more??? 
-<© Why?“ cried Mr. Briggs; who by. dint 
of deep attention began now better to com- 
rehend him, © why to buy in, to be ſure 1: 
ever hear of _ <<? know-any thing of 
money??? ? | 
ace Still to make more and more,” cried! 
Albany, © and wherefore ?' to ſpend in vice: 
and idleneſs, or hoard in chearleſs miſery! 
— to give ſuccour to the wretched, not to 
„ rh rad falling ; all 1s for ſelf, however 
little wanted, all goes to added ſtores, or add- 
ed luxury; no fellow- creature ſerved, nor- 
| even one beggar relieved !”? 

Glad of it!” ciied Briggs,“ glad of it; 
would not have em relieved ; don't like em; 
hate a beggar ; PEN to be all whipt; live. 
upon ſpunging.” 5 
% Why as to a beggar, muſt os 
ſay, cried Mr. Hobſon, © I am by no 
means an approver of that mode of pro- 
_ceeding; being I take em all for cheats; 
for what 1 ſay 1 is this, what a man. earns, he 
| earns, and it's no man's buſineſs to wy 
* What 
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what he ſpends, for a free- born Engliſhman 
is his own maſter by the nature of the law, 
and as to his being a ſubject, why a Duke 
is no more, nor a Judge, nor the Lord 
High Chancellor, and the like of thoſe; 
which makes it tantamount to nothing, being 
he is anſwerable to nobody by the right of 
Magna Charter: except in caſes of treaſon, 
felony, and that. But as to a beggar, it's 
quite another thing; he comes and aſks me 
for money; but what has he to ſhow for it? 
what does he bring me in exchange? why a 
long ſtory that he in't worth a penny ! what's 
that to me? nothing at all. Let every man 
have his own; that's my way of arguing.” 
_« Ungentle mortals!” cried Albany, © in 
wealth exulting, exulting even in inhumanity! 
think you theſe wretched outcaſts have leſs 
| ſenſibility than yourſelves? think you, in cold 
and hunger, they loſe thoſe feelings which 
even in voluptuous proſperity from time to 
time diſturb you? you ſay they are all cheats? 
'tis but the niggard cant of avarice, to lure 
away remorſe from obduracy. Think you 
the naked wanderer begs from choice ? give 
him your wealth and try.“ | | 
„ Sha'n't have a ſouſe!” cried Briggs, 
* Give him a whip ! ſend him to Bridewell! 
nothing but a pauper ; hate em; hate em 
all ! full of tricks; break their own legs, 
put out their arms, cut off their fingers, ſnap 
their own ancles,—all for what? ta get at 


the 
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the chink ! to chouſe us of caſh ! qught to 
be well flogged; have em all ſent. to the 
Thames; worſe than the convicts.” * 
« Poor ſubterfuge of callous cruelty | you 
cheat yourſelyes to ſhun the fraud of others! 
and yet, how better do you uſe the wealth ſo 
guarded? what nobler purpoſe can it anſwer 
to you, than even a chance to ſnatch ſome 
wretch from ſinking? think leſs how much 
. and more for what; and then con- 
ider how thy full coffers may hereafter make 
Teparation, for the empty catalogue of thy 
virtues.” | | 
e Anan!” ſaid Mr. Briggs, again loſt in 
perplexity and wonder. 
Oh, yet,” continued Albany, turning 
towards Cecilia, © preach not here the hard- 
neſs which ye practice; rather amend your- 
ſelves than corrupt her; and give with libe- 
Fality what ye ought to receive with grati- 
tude! ? | 
© This is not my doctrine,” cried Hob- 
ſon; I am not a near man, neither; but 
as to giving at that rate, it's quite out'of 
character. I have as good a right to my 
own ſavings, as to my own gettings; and 
what I fay is this, who'll give to me? let 
me ſee that, and it's quite another thing: and 
begin who will, I'll be bound to go on with 
him, pound for pound, Or PENCE for PENCE. 
But as to giving to them beggars, it's what 
I don't approve; 1 pay the poor's rage, and 
: | that's 
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that's what Icall charity enough for any man. 
But for the matter of living well, and ſpend- 
ing one's money handſomely, and having 
one's comforts about one, why it's a thing 
of another nature, and I can ſay this for my- 
ſelf, ' and that is, I never grudged myſelf any 
thing in my life. I always made myſelf 
agreeable, and lived on the beſt. That's my 
wa 2 9 | | 3 
© Bad way too,” cried Briggs, © never, 
get on with it, never ſee beyond your noſe; 
won't be worth a plumb while your head 
wags!” then, taking Cecilia apart, © hark'ee, 
my duck, he added, pointing to Albany, 
4 who is that Mr. Bounce, eh? what is 
e 2” — 0 p ; 
ce I have known him but a ſhort time, Sir; 
but I think of him very highly.” | 
« Is he a good man? that's the point, is he 
a good man? | "At | 
«©. Indeed he appears to me uncommonly, 
benevolent and charitable.” 
e But that i'n't the thing; is he warm? 
that's the point, is he warm? 
c If you mean paſſionate,” ſaid Cecilia, I 
believe the energy of his manner is merely to 
enforce what he ſays.” | 
e Don't take me, don't take me,“ cried he, 
impatiently; * can come down with the 
ready, that's the matter; can chink the little 
gold boys? eh?“ e eee 
Fil Why 
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Why | rather fear not, by his appearance; 
but ! know nothing of his affairs. 
2 bat does eome for? eh? anne a a court- 
ing?” 5 2 i ner bud $071 f 

* "HO ime; no!!! 0 239776 | 
„What for then? only a Pongs r ** 
No, indeed. He ſeems to have no vim 
but to aſũſt and plead for others. 

« All fudge! think he in't touched! ? ay; 
ay; nothing but a trick 1 only to get at the 
Ebink : ſee he's as poor as a rat, talks of 
nothing but giving money; a bad fign!' if 
he'd got any, would not do it. Wanted 
to make us come down; warrant thought 
to bam us all!- out there! a'n't fo = 
gates. ” 

A knack at the ſtrestaclobr gave flow a 
new interruption, and Mr. Delvile': at length 
appeared. 

Cecilia, whom bn: fi ght obe not fail to 
diſconcert, felt doubly liſtrefſed by the un- 
neceſſary preſence. of Albany and Hobſon; 
Me regretted the abſence of Mr. Monckton, 
who muy eaſily. have taken them away; for 
though without ſcruple ſhe could herſelf have 
acquainted: Mr. Hobſon ſhe had-bulineſs, ſhe 
dreaded offending Albany, whole eſteem the 
was ainbitious of obtaining. ; 

Mr. Delvile entered the a an air 
ſtately. and erect; he took off his hat, but 
deigned not to make the ſmalleſt inclination 
of his head, nor offered any excuſe to Mr. 
Briggs. 
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Briggs for being paſt the hour of his appoint- 
ment: but having advanced a few paces, 
without looking either to the right or left, 
ſaid, © as I have never acted, my coming 
may not, perhaps, be 8 but as my 
name is in the Dean's Will, and I haye once 
or twice. met the other executors mentioned 
in it, I think it a duty I owe to, my own 
heirs to prevent any poſſible {yture aer 
or trouble to them. 

This ſpeech was directly addreſſed to. no 
one, though meant to be attended to by every 
one, and ſeemed proudly uttered as a mere 
apology to himſelf for not having declined 
the meeting. 

Cecilia, though ſhe recovered from: her 
confuſion by the help of her averſion to this 
ſelf-ſufficiency, made not any anſwer. Al- 
bany retired to a corner of the room; Mr. 
Hobſon began to believe it was time for him 
to depart, and Mr. Briggs thinking only of 
the quarrel in which he had ſeparated with 
Mr. Delvile in the ſummer, ſtood ſwelling 
with venom, which he longed for an oppor- 
tunity to ſpit out. 

Mr. Delvile, who regarded this ſilence as 
the effect of his awe-inſpiring preſence, be- 
came rather more complacent ; but caſting 
his eyes round the room, and perceiving the 
two ſtrangers, he was viſibly ſurpriſed, and 

looking at Cecilia for ſome explanation, 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed to ſtand ſuſpended from the purpoſe 
of his viſit till he heard one. 

Cecilia, earneſt to have the buſineſs con- 
_ cluded, turned to Mr. Briggs, and ſaid, Sir, 

here is pen and ink: are you to write, or am 
I? or what is to be done?“ 

No, no,” ſaid he, with a ſneer, © give 
it other; all in our turn; don't come be- 
fore his Grace the Right Honourable Mr. 
Vampus.” 

cc Before whom, Sir ?” ſaid Mr. Delvile, 
reddening. 

« Before my Lord Don Pedigree,” an- 
ſwered Briggs, with a ſpiteful grin, know 
him? eh? ever hear of ſuch a perſon?“ 

Mr. Delvile coloured till deeper, but 
turning contemptuouſly from him, diſdained 
making any reply. 

Mr. Briggs, who now regarded him as a 
- defeated man, ſaid exultingly to Mr. Hob- 
fon, „what do you ſtand here for ?—hay ?— 
fall o' your marrowbones ; don't fee Squire 
High and Mighty ?” | 

e As to falling on my marrowbones,” an- 
ſwered Mr. Hoblon, © it's what I ſhall do 
to no man, except he was the King himſelf, 
or the like of that, and going to make me 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Commil- 
fioner of Exciſe. Not that I mean the gen- 
tleman any offence ; but a man's a man, and 
for one man to worſhi p another is quite out 


of law.“ 
" Muſt, 
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« Muſt, muſt !” cried Briggs, tell all 
his old grand-dads elſe ;- keeps em in a roll; 
locks 'em in a cloſet; ſays his prayers to 
em; can't live without em: likes em bet- 
ter than can! wiſh had em here! pop em 
r n 
ce If your intention, Sir,“ cried Mr. Del- 
vile, fiercely; „is only to inſult me, I am 
prepared for what meaſures I ſhall take. I 
declined ſeeing you in my own houſe, that 
I might not be under the ſame reftraint as 
when it was my unfortunate lot to meet you 
laſt.” h 

© Who cares?” cried Briggs, with an air 

of defiance, © what can do, eh? poke me 
into a family vault? bind me o' top of an 
old monument? tie me to a ſtinking car- 
caſe ? make a corpſe of me, and call it one 
of your famous couſins ?—”. 
e For heaven's ſake, Mr. Briggs,“ inter- 
rupted .Cecilia, who ſaw that Mr. Delvile, 
trembling with paſſion, ſcarce refrained lift- 
ing up his ſtick, © be appeaſed, and let us 
finiſh our buſineſs !”? 

Albany now, hearing in Cecilia's voice 
the alarm with which ſhe was ſeized, came 
forward and exclaimed, * whence this un- 
meaning diſſention? to what purpoſe this 
irritating abuſe? O, vain and fooliſh ! live 
ye ſo happily, laſt ye ſo long, that time and 
peace may thus be trifled with?“ 

| « There, 


F 
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ce There, there!” cried Briggs, holding. up 
| his finger at Mr. Delvile, have it now! got 
old Mr. Bounce upon you] give you done 
of it; promiſe you that! 

he Reftrain,” continued. Albany, ee this idle 
wrath; and if ye have ardent paſſions, employ 
them to nobler uſes; let them ſtimulate acts 
of virtue, let them animate deeds of benefi- 
cence! O, waſte not ſpirits that may urge 
you to good, lead you to. honour, warm you 

to charity, in poor and angry words, in un- 
friendly, unmanly debate!“ 

Mr. Delvile, who from the approach of 
Albany, had given him his whole attention, 
was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at this addreſs, 
and. almoſt petrified with wonder at his lan- 

uage and exhortations. 

e Why I muſt own,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, 
« as to this matter I am much of the ſame 
mind myſelf; for quarreling's a thing I don't 
uphold, being it advances one no way; for 
what I ſay is this, if a man gets the better, 
he's only where he was before, and if he gets 
worſted, why it's odds but the laugh's againft 
him : ſo if 1 may make bold to give my ver- 
dict, I would have one of theſe gentlemen 
rake the other by the hand, and ſo put an end 
to bad words. That's my maxim, and that's 
what I call being agreeable.” 

Mr. Delvile, at the words one of theſe 
gentlemen take the other by the hand, looked 


Teornfully upon Mr. Hobſon, with: a frown 
| that 


that expreſſed his higheſt indignation, at be- 
ing thus familiarly coupled with Mr. Briggs. 
And then, turning from him to Cecilia, 
haughtily. ſaid, .* Are theſe two perſons,” 
ointing towards Albany and Hobſon, wait- 

ing here to be witneſſes to any tranſaction?“ 
e No, Sir, no,” cried Hobſon, “I don't 
mean to intrude, I am going directly. So 
you can give me no inſight, ma'am,” ad- 
dreſſing Cecilia, as to where I might light 
upon Mr. Belfield?“ | 5 

C Me? no!” cried ſhe, much provoked by 
obſerving that Mr. Delvile ſuddenly looked 
at her. | | 
„ Well, ma'am, well, I mean no harm; 
only I hold it that the right way to hear of a 
young gentleman, is to aſk for him of a young 

lady: that's my maxim. Come, Sir,” to Mr, 
Briggs, © you and I had like to have fallen 
out, but what I ſay is this; let no man bear 
malice; that's my way : ſo I hope we part 
without ill blood?“ | 
e Ay, ay;” ſaid Mr. Briggs, giving him 
a nod. | "i 

« Well, then,” added Hobſon, © I hope 
the good-will may go round, and that not 
only you and I, but theſe two good old gen- 
tlemen will alſo lend a hand.“ EIS; 
Mr. Delvile now was at a loſs which way 
to turn for very rage; but after looking at 
every one with a face flaming with fire, he 
ſaid to Cecilia, © If you have collected together 
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theſe perſons for the purpoſe of affronting me, 
I muſt beg you to remember I am not one t 
be affronted with impunity!” - a 
Cecilia, half frightened, was beginning an 
anſwer that diſclaimed any ſuch intention, 
when Albany, with the moſt indignant energy, 
called out, (Oh pride of heart, with littleneſs 
of ſou]! check this vile arrogance, too vain for 
man, and ſpare to others ſome part of that 
Jenity thou novriſheſt for thyſelf, or juſtly be- 
ſtow on thyſelf that contempt thou nouriſheſt 
for others !” oth 
And with theſe words he ſternly left the 
houſe. _ a 2 | 
The thunderſtruck Mr. Delvile began now 
to fancy that all the demons of torment were 
defignedly let looſe upon him, and his ſur- 
priſe and reſentment operated ſo powerfully 
that it was only in broken ſentences he could 
expreſs either. Very extraordinary !—a 
new method of conduct !—liberties to which 
I am not much uſed !—impertinences I ſhall 
not haſtily forget, — treatment that. would 
ſcarce. be pardonable to a perſon wholly un- 
known !—” | ba | 
„ Why indeed, Sir,” ſaid Hobſon, “ can't 
| but ſay it was rather a cut-up ; but the old 
| gentleman is what one may call a genius, 
= which makes it a little excuſable ; for he does 
things all his own way, and [ am told it's the 
ſame thing who he ſpeaks to, ſo he can but 
find fault, and that.” „ 
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et Sir, interrupted the ſtill: more highly 
offended: Mr. Delvile, chat yo may be told 
is extremely immaterial to ne; and I muſt 
take the liberty to hint to you, a converſation 
of this eaſy kind is not what I am much in 
practice in hearing ä 
„ Sir; I aſk pardon, ” ſaid Hobſon, ce 
meant nothing but what was agreeable; how- 
ever, I have done, and 1 wiſh you good day. 
Your humble ſervant, ma'am, and I hope, 
Sir,” to Mr. Briggs, „you won't begin bad 
words again?? 

No, no,” ſaid Briggs, ready to make 
up ; all atan end; only don't much like Spain, 
that's all!“ winking ſignificantly, © nor an't 
over fond of a-feleton !” 

Mr. Hobſon now retired; and Mr. Del- 
vile and Mr. Briggs, being both wearicd and 
both in haſte to have done, ſettled in about 
five, minutes all for which they met, after 
paſſing more than an hour in agreeing what 
that was. 

Mr. Briggs then, faying he had an engage 
ment upon buſtneſs, declined ſettling his own 
accounts till another time, but promiſed to 
ſee Cecilia again ſoon, and added, © Be ſure 
take care of that old Mr. Bounce cracked 
in the noddle; ſee that with half an eye! bet- 
ter not truſt him ! break out ſome day: do 


you a miſchief !”? 


He then went away : but while the par- 


tour-door was ſtil} open, to the no little ſur⸗ 
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priſe of Cecilia, the ſervant announced Mr. 
Belfield. He hardly entered the room, and 
his countenance ſpoke haſte and eagerneſs. 
« IJ have this moment, madam,” he ſaid, 
« been informed a complaint has been lodged 
againſt me here, and I could not reſt till 
I had the honour of aſſuring you, that though 
I have been rather dilatory, I have not ne- 
gleted my appointment, nor has the con- 
deſcenſion of your interference been thrown 
away. . ww . * an 

He then bowed, ſhut the door, and ran 
off. Cecilia, though happy to underſtand by 
this ſpeech that he was actually reſtored to 
his family, was ſorry at theſe repeated intru- 
ſions in the preſence of Mr. Delvile, who was 
now the only one that remained. 

She expected every inſtant that he would 
ring for his chair, which he kept in waiting; 
but, after a pauſe of ſome continuance," to 
her equal ſurpriſe and diſturbance, he made 
the following ſpeech. As it 1s probable 
J am now for the laſt time alone with you, 
ma' am, and as it is certain we ſhall meet no 
more upon buſineſs, I cannot, in juſtice ro 
my own character, and to the reſpect I retain 


fot the memory of the Dean, your uncle, take 


a final leave of the office with which he was 
pleaſed to inveſt me, without firſt fulfilling 


my own ideas of the duty it requites from 
me, by giving you ſome counſel relating to 


your future eſtabliſhment,” 466575 
| This 


. 
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This was not a preface much to enliven 
Cecilias. it prepared her for ſuch ſpeeches as 
ſhe was leaſt willing to hear, and gave to her 
the mixt and painful ſenſations of ſpirits de- 
preſſed, with pride alarmed. 

« My numerous engagements,” he con- 
tinued, © and the appropriation of my time, 
already ſettled, to their various claims, muſt 
make me brief in what I have to repreſent, 
and ſomewhat, perhaps, abrupt in coming to 
the purpoſe. | But that you will excuſe.” 
Cecilia diſdained to humour this arrogance 
by any compliments or conceſſions: ſhe was 
ſilent, therefore; and when they were both 
fſeated, he went on. 

7 You are now at a time of life when it is 
natural for young women to wiſh for ſome 
connection: and the largeneſs of your, for- 
tune will remove from you ſuch difficulties as 
prove bars to the pretenſions, in this expen- 
hive age, of thoſe who poſſeſs not ſuch advan- 
tages. It would have been ſome pleaſure to 
me, while 1 yet conſidered you as my Ward, 
to have ſeen you properly diſpoſed of: but as 
that time is paſt, I can only give you ſome 
general advice, which. you may follow or ne- 
glect as you think fit. By giving it, I ſhall 
=_— myklt 3 for the reſt, am not reſpon- 
lit. 
He f * Cecilia felt leſs and leſs 
inclination to make uſe of the opportunity by 


ONO in her turn. | 
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« Yet though, as juſt now hinted, young 
women of large fortunes may have little 
trouble in finding themſelves eftabliſhments, 
they ought not, therefore, to triſſe when pro- 
per ones are in their power, nor to ſuppoſe 
themſelves equal to any they may chance to 
defire.” 

Cecilia coloured highat this pointed 8 
henſion; but feeling her diſguſt every moment 
encreaſe, determined to ſuſtain herfelf with 
dignity, and at leaſt not to ſuffer him to per- 
— ve the aud of his oſtentation and rude- 
neſs. 6 

« The pro poſals, “ nenen en « of the 
Earl of Emolf had always my approbation; 
it was certainly anill-judged thing to neglect 
ſuch an opportunity of being honourably ſet- 
tied. The clauſe of the name was, to him, 
_— ſince his own name half a cen- 

ry ago was unheard of, and ſince he is him - 

felt only known by his title. He is ſtill, how- 

ever, 1 have authority to acquaint you, per- 

fectly well diſpoſed to renew his application 

to you.. 
61 am ſony, Sie, ſaid Cecilia; coldly, *to 

hear it.“ | 

« You have, perhaps, owe other better 

offer in view?“ | 
. Sir, cried ſhe, with ſpirit, © nor 
even in defire.””*. | | 
c Am 1, Wen os me laferios 


offer has more chance of your approbation?ꝰ 
« There 
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« There is no reaſon, Sir, to infer any things 
lam content with my actual ſituation, and 
have, at preſent, neither prope nor. inten- 
tion of changing it.“ 

* I perceive, but without ſurpriſe, your i un- 


willingneſs to diſcuſs the ſubject; nor do 1 5 


mean to preſs it: I ſball merely offer to your 
conſideration one caution, and then relieve 
you from my preſence. Young women of 
ample fortunes, who are early independent, 
are ſometimes apt to preſume they may do 
every thing with impunity; but they are miſ- 
taken; they are as liable to cenſure as thoſe | 
who are wholly unprovided for.” | 

hope, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, ſtaring, © this 
at leaſt is a caution rather drawn from my ſi- 
tuation than my behaviour ? | 

mean not, ma'am, narrowly to go into, | 
or inveſtigate the ſubje& ; what I have ſaid 
you may. make your own uſe of; I have only 
to obſerve farther, that when young women, 
at your time of life, are at all negligent of. ſo 
nice a thing as reputation, they mn | 
live to repent it.” 

He then aroſe to go, but Cecilia, not more 
offended than amazed, ſaid, I muſt beg, 
Sir, you will explain yourſelf! © 

« Certainly this matter,” he anſwered, 
*: muſt be immaterial to me: yet, as 1 have | 
once been your guardian 60 the nomination 
of the Dean, your uncle, I cannot forbear 
making an effort towards preventing any in- 

E B 4. diſcretion: 
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diſcretion: and frequent viſits to a young 

man as 
„ Good God! Sir,“ interrupted Cecilia, 

« what is it you mean ?” 

It can certainly, as I ſaid before, be no- 
thing to ne, though I ſhould be glad to ſee 
| you in better hands: but I cannot ſuppoſe 
you have been led to take ſuch ſteps without 
tome ſerious plan; and I would adviſe you, 
without loſs of time, to think better of what 
Jou are about.“ 

Should 1 think, Sir, to eternity,“ cried 
Cecilia, „I could never conjecture what you 
mean!“ | 
- _« You may not chooſe,” ſaid he, proudly, 
% to underſtand me; "bit I have done. If 1 It 
had been in my power to have interfered in 
your fervice with my Lord Derford, notwith- 
ſtanding my reluctance to being involved in 
any freſh employment, I ſhould have made a 

oint of not refuſing it: but this young man 
is nobody, a very imprudent connection. 
„ What young man, Sir?” 

« Nay, I know nothing of him! it is by no 
means tikely I ſhould : but as I had already 
been informed of your attention to him, the 
 corroborating incidents of my ſervant's fol- 
bowing you to his houſe, his friend's ſeeking 
him at your's, and his own waiting upon you 
this morning; were not well calculated to 
make me withdraw my credence to it.“ 
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e Is it, then, Mr. Belfield, Sir, concerning 
whom you draw theſe inferences, from circum- 
ſtances the moſt accidental and unmeaning!” 

It is by no means my practice,“ cried he, 
haughtily, and with evident marks of high 
diſpleaſure at this ſpeech, to believe any 
ho lightly, or without even unqueſtionable 
authority; what once, therefore, I have cre- 
dited, I do not often find erroneous. Miſtake 
not, however, what I have ſaid into ſuppo- 
fing I have any objection to your marrying ; 

the contrary, it had been for the honour 
% my family had you been married a year 
ag9.:. I ſhould not then have ſuffered the de- 
gradation of ſeeing a ſon of the firſt expecta- 
tions in the kingdom upon the point of re- 
nouncing his, birth, nor a woman of the firſt 
diſtinction ruined in her health, and broken 
for ever in her conſtitution.” _ 

The emotions of Cecilia at this ſpeech were 
too powerful for concealment; her colour 
varied, now reddening with indignation, now 
turning pale with apprehenſion; the aroſe, ſhe 
trembled and ſat down, ſhe aroſe again, but 
not knowing what to ſay or what to do, again 

fat down. 

Mr. Delvile then, making a Riff bow, wiſh- 
ed her good morning. 

“ Go not ſo, Sir!” cried ſhe, in faltering; 
accents; * let me at leaſt convince you of the 
. miſtake with regard to Mr, Belfield 
v 5 4 9 | 
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e My miſtakes, ma at,“ ſaid he, with a 
contemptuous ſmile, * are perhaps not eaſily 
convicted: and I may poſſibly labour under 
others Ra would give you no leſs trouble: 
it may t herefore 233 to avoid any | farther 
difquiſition.” FI Of 

No, not better,” anſwered ſhe, again re- 


covering her courage from this freſſi provoca- 


tion; «I fear no diſquifition; on the contra- 
ry, it is my intereſt to ſolicit one.“ | 

„ This intrepidity in a young woman,” 
faid he, Tooically 4 certainly very com- 
mendable; and doubtleſs, as you are your 


own miſtreſs, your having run out great part 


of your fortune, is nothing beyond what you : 
have a right to do.” *© 

% Me!” cried Cecilia, aſtoniſhed; run 
out great part of my.fortune!” 

« Perhaps that is another mifake! J have 
not often been ſo unfortunate ; 3 and you are 
not then, in debt ?” S 17 55 

« In debt, Sir?“ | 1 

« Nay, I have no intention to enquire into 
your affairs. Good morning to you, ma'am.” 
„I beg, I entreat, Sir, that you will 
ſtop !—make me, at leaſt, underſtand what 
you mean, whether you deign to hear my Juf- 
tification or not.“ 

« O, Iam miſtaken, it ſeems! miſinform- 
ed, deceived ; and you have neither ſpent 
more than you have received, nor taken up 


money of Jews? your minority has been clear 


* 
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of debts ?- and your fortune, now you are of 
age, will be free from incumbrances ?” 

Cecilia, who now began to underſtand him, 
eagerly anſwered, do you mean, Sir, the 
money which I took up laſt fpring?” 

, no, by no means; 1 Conceive the whole 
to be a miſtake!” 

And he went to the door. 

«. Hear me but a moment, Sir!“ cried ſhe 
haſtily, following him; * fince you know 
that tranſaction, do not refuſe to liſten to its 
occaſion; I took up the money for Mr. Har- 
rel; it was all, and ſolely for bim. ” 
„ For Mr. Harrel, was it?“ ſaid; he, with 
an air of ſupercilious incredulity ; © that was: 
ratheranunluckyftep. Vour ſervan t, ma am.“ 

And he opened the door. 

« You will not hear me, then? you will 
not credit me?” cried we, in the cruelleſt 481 | 
tation. | 

Some other time, ma'am; at preſent my. 
avocations are too numerous to permit me.” 

And again, ſtifly bowing, he-called to bis 
ſervants, who were waiting in the * a | 
put himſelf! into his chair. 9 
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. P. II. 
A seseieion. 


ECILIA, vas now teft in 2 kate of 
perturbation that was hardly to be en- 
red. The contempt with which ſhe had 
been treated during the whole viſit was no- 
thing ſhort of inſult, but the accuſations with. 
which it was concluded did not more irritate 
than aſteniſh her. 
That ſome ſtrange prejudice had been taken. 
inſt her, even more than belonged to her 
connection with young Delvile, the meſſage 
brought her by Dr. Lyſter had given her rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe: what that prejudice was, ſhe 
now knew, though how excited ſhe was ſtill 
ignorant; but ſhe found Mr. Delvile had. 
been informed ſhe had taken up money of a 
Few, without having heard it was for Mr. 
Harrel, and that he had been acquainted with, 
her viſits in Portland- Street, without ſeeming 
to know Mr, Belheld had. a fiſter. Two. 
charges {ach as theſe, ſo ſerious in. their na- 
ture, and ſo deſtructive of her character, fill- 
ed her with horror and conſternation, and 
even ſomewhat ſerved to palliate his illiberal 
auc 38) utzous SATs 
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- But how reports thus falſe and thus diſ- 
3 ſhould be raiſed, and by what dark 
work of ſlander and malignity re had been 
ſpread, remained adoubt inexplicable. They 
could not, ſhe was certain, be the mere ru- 
mour of chance, ſince in both the aſſertions 

there was ſome foundation of truth, however 

cruelly perverted, or baſely over- charged. 
This led her to confider how few people 
there were not only who had mtereſt, but who 
had power to propagate ſuch calumnies; 
even her acquaintance with the Belfields ſhe 
remembered not ever mentioning, for ſhe 
knew none of their friends, and none of her 
own knew them. How, then, ſhould it be 
circulated, - that ſne . viſited often at the 
houſe?“ how ever be invented that it was from 
her *attention to the young man?” Henriet- 
ta, ſhe was ſure, was too good and too inno- 
cent. to be guilty of ſuch perfidy; and the 
young man himſelf had always ſhewn a mo- 
deſty and propriety that manifeſted his total 
freedom from the vanity of ſuch. a ſuſpicion, 
and an elevation of ſentiment that would, 
have taught him to ſcorn the boaſt, even if 
he believed the partiality. 

The mother, however, had neither been ſo 
modeſt nor ſo rational ſhe had openly avowed, 
her opinion that Cecilia was in love with her. 
on; and as that ſon, by never offering him- 
Kl, had never been refuſed, her opinion hac 

| received 
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received no check of ſufficient force, for a 
mind ſo groſs and literal, to change it. 
This part, therefore, of the charge ſhe 
gave to Mrs. Belfield, whoſe officious and lo- 
quacious forward neſs ſne concluded had in- 
duced her to narrate her ſuſpicions, till, ſtep 
by ſtep, they had reached Mr. Delvile. 

But though able, by the probability of this 
conjecture, to account for the report coneern- 
ing Belfield, the whole affair of the debt re- 
mained a difficulty not to be ſolved. Mr. 
Harrel, his wife, Mr. Arnott, the Jew, and Mr. 
Monckton, were the only perſons to whom 
the tranſaction was known, and though 
from five a ſecret, in the courſe of ſo many 
months, might eaſily be ſuppoſed likely to 
tranſpire, thoſe five were ſo particularly bound 
to ſilence, not only for her intereſt but their 
own, that it was not unreaſonable to believe 
it as ſafe among them all, as if ſolely conſigned 
to one. For herſelf, ſhe had revealed it to no 
ereature but Mr. Monckton; not even to Del- 
vile; though, upon her conſenting to marry 
him, he had an undoubted right to be ac- 

ainted with the true ſtate of her affairs; 
but ſuch had been the hurry, diſtreſs, confuſion, 
and irreſolution of her mind at that period, 
that this whole circumſtance had been driven 
from it entirely, and ſhe had, ſince, frequent- 
ly blamed herſelf for ſuch want of recollec- 
tion. Mr. Harrel, for a thouſand reaſons, 
ſhe was certain had never named it; and _ 
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the communication come from his widow or 
from Mr. Arriott, the motives would have 
been related as well as the debt, and ſhe had 
been ſpared the reproach of contracting it for 
purpoſes of her own extravagance. The Jew, 
indeed, was, to her, under no obligation of 
ſecrecy, but he had an obligation far more 
binding, —he was tied to himſelf, 4h 
A ſuſpicion now aroſe in her mind which 
made it thrill with horrer; © Good God! 
ſhe exclaimed, & can Mr. Monckton—” 


She ſtopt, even to herſelf ; — ſhe checked 


the idea; — ſhe drove it haſtily from her: 
ſhe was certain 1t was falſe and cruel ; — ſhe 
bated herſelf for having ftarted it. 

ce No,” cried ſne, he is my friend, the eon- 
firmed friend of many years, my well-wiſher 
from childhood, my zealous counſellor and 
aſſiſtant almoſt from my birth to this hour 
ſuch perfidy from him would not even be 
human!“ bo 

Yer {till her perplexity was undiminiſhed; 
the affair was undoubtedly known, and it 
only could be known by the treachery of 
ſome one entruſted with it; and however ear- 
neſtly her generoſity combated her rifing ſuſ- 
picions, ſhe could not wholly quell them; 
and Mr. Monckton's ſtrange averſion to the 
Delviles, his earneſtneſs to break off her con- 
nection with them, occurred to her remem- 
brance, and haunted her perforce with ſur. 
Mikes to his diſadvantage, $0 
| That 
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- That gentleman, . when he came home, 
found r in this comfortleſs and fluctuating 
ſtate, endeavouring to form conjectures upon 
what had happened, yet unable to ſucceed, 

but by ſuggeſtions which one moment excited 
her abhorrence of him, and the next of 
f lde aa E 

He enquired, with his oſual. appearance "of 
eaſy friendlineſs, into what had paſſed with 
her two guardians, and how ſhe had ſettled 
her affairs. She anſwered without heſitation - 
all his queſtions, | but her manner was cold 
and reſerved, ragngh her communication. was. 
frank. | 

This was not unheeded by Mr. Monckton, 
who, after a ſhort time, begged to know: it | 
any thing had diſturbed her. 

3 aſhamed of her doubts, though u un- 
able to get rid of them, then endeavoured 
to brighten up, and changed the ſubject to 
the difficulties ſne had had to encounter from. 
the obſtinacy of Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. Monckton for a while humoured this 
evaſion; but when, by her own exertion, her 
ſolemnity began to wear off, he repeated his. 
interrogatory, and would not be ſatisfied 
without an anſwer. | 
Cecilia, earneſt that ſurmiſes ſo. i injurious 

ſhould be removed, then honeſtly, but with- 
aut comments, relaved the ſcene which bad 
Juſt * between Mr. Delvile and herſelf. 
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No comments were, however, wanting to 
explain to Mr. Monckton the change of her 
behaviour: © I ſee,” he cried, haſtily, * 
you cannot but ſuſpect; and I will go myſe 
to Mr. Delvile, and inſiſt upon his clearing 
mer” 

Cecilia, ſhocked to have. es betrayed 
what was paſting within her, affured him his 
vindication required not ſuch a ſtep, and 

begged he would counſel her how to diſcover 
this treachery, without drawing from her 
concern at It a concluſion ſo offenſive to him- 
. | 

He was evidently, however, and greatly 
diſturbed ; he declared his own wonder equal 
to her's how the affair had been betrayed, ex- 
preſſed the warmeſt indignation at the malevo- 
lent infinuations againſt her eonduct, and la- 
mented with mingled acrimony and grief, that 
there ſhould exiſt even the poſſibility of caſt- 

ing the odium of ſuch villainy upon himſelf. 
Cecilia, diſtreſſed, perplexed, and aſhamed 
at once, again endeavoured to appeaſe him, 
and though a lurking doubt obſtinatelyclung | 
to her underſtanding, the purity of her own 
principles, and the ſoftneſs of her heart, 
pleaded ſtrongly for his innecence, and urged 
her to deteſt her ſufpicion, though to W 8 — 
it they were unequal. 

ce It is true,“ ſaid he, with an air ingenuous 
though mortified, „ diſlike the Delviles, 
and have always diſliked them; they appear 


to 
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to me a jealous, vindictive, and inſolent race, 


racter, —a deſign black, horrible, and diabo- 
lical! a deſign which muſt be formed by a 
demon, but which even a demon could 


The candour of this ſpeech, in which his 


| 
| 


= that ſome accident, inexplicable as unfortu- 


Mr. Delvile, by which her own 


that deſtroyed that firm confidence ſhe had 


able to procure, than to ſatisfy herſelf wit 
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and I ſhould have thought I betrayed the 
faithful regard I profeſſed for you, had I con- 
cealed my opinion when 1 ſaw you in danger 
of forming an alliance with them ; I ſpoke 
to you, therefore, with honeſt zeal, thought- 
leſs of any enmity I might draw upon myſelf; 
but though it was an interference from which 
I hoped, by preventing the connection, to 
contribute to your happineſs, it was not with 
a deſign to ſtop it at the expence of your cha- 


never, I think, execute !” 


averſion to the Delviles was openly acknow- 
ledged, and rationally juſtified, ſomewhat 
quieted the ſuſpicions of Cecilia, which far 
more anxiouſly ſoyght to be confuted than 
confirmed: ſhe began, therefore, to canclude 


nate, had occaſioned the partial diſcovery to 
goodneſs 
proved the ſource. of her defamation : and 
though ſomething ſtill hung upon her mind 


hitherto felt in the friendſhip of Mr. Monck- 
ton, ſhe held it utterly unjuſt to conderan him 
without proof, which ſhe was not . 
a 


„ 
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any reaſon why ſo perfidiouſiy he ſhould ca- 


lumniate-/her. 

Comfortleſs; however, and tormented with 
conjectures equally vague and afflicting, ſhe 
could only clear him to be Joſt in perplexity, 
ſhe could rde accuſe him to be penetrated 
with horror. She endeavoured to ſuſpend her 


judgment till time ſhould develope the myſte- 


ry, and only for the preſent ſought to finiſh 
her buſineſs and leave London. 
She renewed, therefore, again, the ſubject 
of Mr. iges, and told him how vain had 
been her effort to ſertle with him. Mr. 
Monckton inſtantly offered his ſervices in aſ- 
ſiſting her, and the next morning they went 
together to his houſe, where, after an obſti- 
nate battle, they gained a complete victory: 
Mr. Briggs gave up all his accounts, and, in 
a few days, by the active interference of Mr. 
Monck ton, her affairs were wholly taken out 
of his hands. He ſtormed, and propheſied 
all ill to Cecilia, but it was not to any pur- 
poſe; he was ſo diſagreeable to her, by his 
manners, and fo unintelligible to her in mat- 
ters of buſineſs, that ſhe was happy to have 
done with him; even though, upon inſpe&ing 
his accounts, they were all found clear and 
exact, and his deſire to retain his power over 
her fortune, proved to have no other motive 
than a love of money ſo potent, that to ma- 
nage it, even for another, gave him a fatis- 
faction he know not how to relinquiſh. gt 1 
r. 


* 


r . 
Mr. Monckton, who, though a man of plea- 
ſure, underſtood buſineſs perfectly well, now 
inſtructed and dĩrected her in making a gene- 
ral arrangement of her affairs. The eſtate 
which devolved to her from her uncle, and 
which was all in landed property, ſhe conti- 
nued to commit to the management of the 
ſteward who was employed in his life- time; 
and her own fortune from her father, which 
was all in the ſtocks, ſhe now diminiſhed to 
nothing by ſelling out to pay Mr. Monckton 
the principal and intereſt which ſhe owed 
him, and by ſettling with her bookſeller. 
While theſe matters were tranſacting, 
which, notwithſtanding her eagerneſs to leave 
town, could not be brought into ſuch a train 
as to permit her abſence in leſs than a week, 
ſhe paſſed her time chiefly alone. Her wiſhes 
all inclined her to beſtow it upon Henrietta, 
but the late attack of Mr. Delvile had fright- 
ened her from keeping up that connection, 
ſince however carefully ſhe might confine it 
to the daughter, Mrs. Belfield, ſhe was cer- 
tain, would impute it all to:the ſon. 

That attack reſted upon her mind, in de- 
fiance of all her endeavours to baniſh it; the 
contempt with which it was made ſeemed in- 
tentionally offenſive, as if he had been happy 
to derive from her ſuppoſed ill conduct, a 
right to triumph over as well as reject her. 
She concluded, alſo, that Delvile would be 
informed of theſe calumnies, yet ſhe judged 


e 
his 
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his generoſity by her own, and was therefore q : 


convinced he would not credit them: but 


- what chiefly at this time encreaſed her ſadneſs 


and uneaſinefs, was the mention of Mrs. 
Delvile's broken conſtitutian and ruined 
health. She had always preſerved for that 
lady the moſt affectionate reſpect, and could 
not conſider herſelf. as the cauſe of her ſuf- 

ferings, without feeling the utmoſt concern, 


however conſcious ſhe had not wilfully occa- 


fioned them. + | 1 . 
Nor was this ſcene the only one by which 
ker efforts to forget this family were defeated; 
her watchful monitor, Albany, failed not 
again to claim her promiſe ; and though Mr. 
Monckton earneſtly exhorted her not to truſt 
herſelf out with him, ſhe preferred a little riſk 
to the keenneſs of his reproaches, and the wea- 
ther being good on the morning that he called, 
ſhe conſented to accompany him in his ram- 
bles: only charging her footman to follow. 
where-ever they went, and not to fail en- 
quiring for her if ſhe ſtayed long out of his 
ſight. Theſe precautions were rather taken 
to ſatisfy Mr. Monckton than herſelf, who, 
having now procured intelligence of the for- 
mer diſorder of his intellects, was fearful of 
ſome extravagance, and apprehenſive for her 


ſafety. - 


He took her to a miſerable houſe in a 
court leading into Piccadilly, where, up three 


pair of ſtairs, was a wretched woman ill in 


7 
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bed, while a large family of children were 
play ing in the room. | 
&« See here, cried: he, whit) human 
nature canendure!! look at that poor wretch, 
diſtracted with torture, yet lying in all this 
nmoiſe! unable toiſtir in her bed, yet without 
any afliſtant.! ſuffering the pangs of acute diſ- 
eaſe, yet wanting the neceſſaries of life!“ 
Cecilia went up to the bed ſide, and en- 
gquired more particularly into the ſicuation of 
the invalid; but finding ſhe could hardly 
ſpeak from pain, he ſent for the woman of 
the houſe, who kept a green grocer's ſhop 
on the ground floor, and deſired her to hire 
a nurſe for her ſick lodger, to call all the 
children down ſtairs, and to ſend for an apo- 
thecary, whoſe bill ſhe promiſed to pay. She 
then gave her ſome money to get what neceſ- 
ſaries might be wanted, and aid ſhe would 
come again! in two days to ſee how they went 
15 on 


| 
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Albany, 5 liſtened to theſe directions 
with ſilent, yet eager attention, now claſped 
both his hands with a look of rapture, and 
exclaimed, << Virtüe yet lives, and 1 have 
found her?” 

Cecilia, mw of ſuch praiſe, and anbitiven 
to deſerve it, chearfully ſaid, «© where, Sir, 
ſhall we go now?” 
„ }Jome;” anſwered he, with an aſpe& the 
moſt benign ; © 1 will not wear out thy pity” 
oy rendering woe familiar to it.. 


Cecilia, 


Cecilia, though at this moment more diſ- 
poſed for acts o charity than for buſineſs or 
for pleaſure, -remeitdbered) that her fortune 
however large was not unlimited, and would 
not preſs any farther bounty for 'obj ets the 
knew not, certain that occaſions 110 claim 
ants, far beyond her ability of anſwering, 
would but tbo frequently ariſe among thoſe 
with whom ſhe was more connected; ſhe 
therefore yielded herſelf to his direction, and 
returned to Soho Square. 

Again, however, he failed not to call at the 
time ſhe had appointed for re · viſiting the in- 
valid, to whom, with much ghadneſs, he 
conduQed ner: 5 

The poor woman, whoſe difeaſe was a 
rheumatic fever, was already much better; 
ſhe had been attended by an apothecary who 
had given her ſome alleviating medicine; ſhe 
had a nurſe at her bed- ſide, and the room be- 

ing cleared of the children, ſhe had had the 
reſhment'of ſome ſleep. 

She was now able to raiſe her head, and 
make her acknowledgments to her benefac- 
treſs ; but not a little was the ſurpriſe of Ce- 
cilia, when, upon looking in her face, ſhe ſaid, 
« Ah, madam, I have ſeen you before!” 

Ceritin: who had not the ſmalleſt recol- 
lection of her, in return deſired to Know when, 
or where? ; 

© When you were going to be married, 


madam, I wis the pew- opener At —— 
church.“ x 


Cecilia 


W 


indigent!“ 
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Cecilia N with ſecret horror, and in- 
voluntarily retreated from the bed; while 
Albany with a look of aſtoniſhment exclaimed, 
r Married? why, then, is it unknown?“ 

« Aſk me not!” cried the, haſtily ; < it . 
all a miſtake.” 

_ © Poor thing!” cried he, © this, then, is 
the ſtring thy nerves endure not to have 
| tpuched | ſooner will I expire than a breath 
of mine ſhall make it vibrate ! O, ſacred. be 
thy ſorrow, for thou canſt melt at that of the 


— * 
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Cecilia then made a few neral enquiries, 
and heard that the poor woman, who was a 
widow, had been obliged te give up her of- 
fice, from the frequent attacks which ſhe ſuf- 
fered of the rheumatiſm ; that ſhe had re- 
ceived much aſſiſtance both from the Rector 
and the Curate of church, but her con- 
tinual illneſs, with the largeneſs of her family, 
kept her diſtreſſed in ſpite of all help. 
TCedcilia promiſed to conſider what ſhe could 

do for her, and then giving her more money, 
returned to Lady Margaret's. 
Albany, ho found that the unfortunate 

recollection of the pew- opener had awakened 
in his young pupil a melancholy train of re- 
flections, ſeemed now to compaſſionate the 
ſadneſs which bitherto he had reproved, and 

walking filently by her fide till ſhe came to 
Soho- Square, ſaid in accents of kindneſs, . 
? Peace light upon thy head, and pete a 
thy woes!” and left her, F 

« « Ah, 
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« Ah when!” cried ſhe to herſelf, „ if 


thus they are to be revived for- ever!“ 
Mr. Monckton, who obſerved that ſome- 
hing had greatly affected her, now expoſtu- 
ated warmly againſt Albany and his wild 
ſchemes ; © You trifle with your own hap 
pineſs, he cried, “ by witneſſing theſe ſcenes 
of diſtreſs, and you will trifle away your 
fortune upon projects you can never fulfil: 
the very air, in thoſe miſerable, houſes is un- 
wholeſome for you to breathe; you will ſoon 
be infected with ſome of the diſeaſes to 
which you ſo incautiouſly expoſe yourſelf, 
and while not half you give in charity will 
anſwer the purpoſe you wiſh, you will be 
plundered by eheats and ſharpers till you 
have nothing left to beſtow. You muſt be 
more conſiderate for yourſelf, and not thus 
governed by Albany, whoſe inſanity is but 
partially cured, and whoſe e ſo 
boundleſs, that the whole capital of the Eaſt 
Sean Company would not ſuffice to fulfil 
them.” 33 | 
Cecilia, though ſhe liked not the ſeverity 
of this remonſtrance, acknowledged there 
was ſome truth in it, and promiſed to be 
diſcreet, and take the reins into her own 
hands. | | „ 
There remained for her, however, no, 
other ſatisfaction; and the path which had 
thus been pointed out to her, grew more and 
more alluring every ſtep. Her old friends, the 
W poor 


.. Encouragement to ſimilar actions. Mrs. Hil 


them all. : 


children making her utterly helpleſs : but 


her as more peculiarly an object of charity, 
- and was a tolerable plainework woman ; ſhe 


. * country, where ſhe hoped to be able to get 
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poor Hills, now occurred to her memon, 
and ſhe determined to ſee herſelf in wha 
manner they went on. 

The ſcene which this enquiry preſentel 
to her, was by no means calculated ty 
ftrengthen Mr. Monckton's doctrine, for the 
proſperity in which ſhe found this lirth 
family, amply rewarded the liberality ſhe 
had ſhewn to it, and proved an irreſiſtible 


wept for joy in recounting how well ſhe ſuc-· 
ceeded, and Cecilia, delighted by the power 
of giving ſuch pleaſure, forgot all cautions 
and promiſes in the generoſity which ſhe dif. 
played. She paid Mrs: Roberts the arrear 
that were due to her, ſhe diſcharged all that 
was owing for the children who had been put 
to ſchool, deſired they might till be ſent toi 
ſolely at her expence, and gave the mother a 
ſum of money to be laid out in preſents for 


To peform her promiſe with the pew: 
opener was however more difficult ;. her 
ill health, and the extreme youth of her 


theſe were not conſiderations for Cecilia to 
deſert her, but rather motives for regarding 


She found ſhe had once been a clear-ftarcher, 


reſolved, therefore, to ſend her into the 


her 
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ner ſome buſineſs, and knew that at leaſt ſne 
could help her, if unſucceſsful, and ſee that 
her children were brought up to uſeful em- 
ployments. The woman herſelf was en- 
chanted at the plan, and firmly perſuaded the 
country air would reſtore her health. Cecilia 
told her only to wait till ſhe was well enough 
to travel, and promiſed, in the mean time, 
to look out ſome little habitation for her. 
She then gave her money to pay her bills, and 
for her journey, and writing a full direction 
where ſne would hear of her at Bury, took 
leave of her till that time. ; 

Theſe magnificent donations and deſigns, 
being communicated to Albany; ſeemed a 
renovation to him of youth, ſpirit, and Joy! 
while their effect upon Mr, Monckton re- 
ſembled an annihilation of all three ! to ſee. 
money thus ſported away, which he had 
long conſidered as his own, to behold thoſe 
ſums which he had deſtined for his pleaſures, 
thus laviſnly beſtowed upon beggars, excited 
a rage he could with difficulty conceal, and 
an uneaſineſs he could hardly endure ; and he 
languiſhed, he ſickened for the time, when 
he might put a period to ſuch romantic pro- 
ceedings. © 

Such were the only occupations which in- 
terrupted the ſolitude of Cecilia, except thoſe 
which were given to her by actual buſineſs ; 
and the moment her affairs were in ſo-much 
forwardneſs that they could be managed by 
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letters, ſhe prepared for returning into the 
country. She acquainted. Lady Margaret and 
Mr. Monckton with her deſign, and gave 
orders to her ſervants to be ready to ſet off 
the next day. 

Mr. Monckton made not any oppoſition, 
and refuſed himſelf the ſatisfaction of accom- 
panying her: and Lady Margaret, whoſe 
purpoſe was now anſwered, and who wiſhed 
to be in the country herſelf, determined to 
follow her. | 


OY I 


A Dis TURBANCE, 


HIS matter being ſettled at breakfaſt, 

Cecilia, having but one day more to 
ſpend in London, knew not how to let it 
| paſs without. taking leave of Henrietta, 
though ſhe choſe not again to expoſe herſelf 
to the forward inſinuations of her mother; 
ſhe ſent her, therefore, a ſhort note, beg- 
ging to ſee her at Lady Margaret's, and ac- 
quainting her that the next day ſhe was going 
out of town. 
Henrietta returned the following anſwer. 


To 
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TO Miſs BEVERLEY. 5 


Madam, 


My mother is gone to market, and I muſt 
not go out without her leave; | have run to 
the door at every knock this whole week in 
hopes you were coming, and my heart has 
jumpt at every coach that has gone through 
the ſtreet. Deareſt lady, why did you tell 
me you would come? I ſhould not have 
thought of ſuch à great honour if you had 
not put it in my head. And now I have got 
the uſe of a room where I can often be alone 
for two or three hours together. And fo 1 
ſhall this morning, if it was poſſible my 
dear Miſs Beverley could come. But I don't 
mean to be teaſing, and I would not be im- 
pertinent or encroaching for the world; but 
only the thing is, 1 have a great deal to ſay 
to you, and if you was not ſo rich a lady, 
and ſo much above me, j am ſure I ſhould 
love you better than any body in the whole 
world, almoſt; and now I dare ſay I ſhan't 
ſee you at all; for it rains very hard, and my 
mother, I know, will be ſadly angry if I aſk 
to go in a coach, O dear! I don't know 
what I can do! for it will half break my 
C 3 | heart, 
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heart, if my dear Miſs Beverley ſhould ge 
out of town, and I not ſee her! 
I am, Madam, 
With the greateſt reſpectfulneſs, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
HENRIETTA BELFIELD, 


This artleſs remonſtrance, joined to the 
intelligence that ſhe could ſee her alone, 
made Cecilia inſtantly order a chair, and go 
herſelf to Portland-Street : for ſhe found by 
this letter there was much doubt if ſhe could 
otherwiſe ſee her, and the earneſtneſs of 
Henrietta made her now not endure to diſ- 
appoint her, „She has much, cried ſhe, 
to ſay to me, and I will no longer refuſe to 
hear her; ſhe ſhall unboſom to me her gentle 
heart, for we have now nothing to fear from 
each other. She promiſes herſelf pleaſure 
from the communication, and doubtleſs it 
muſt be ſome relief to her. Oh, were there 
any friendly boſom, in which l might myſelf 
confide!! — happier Heorietta! leſs fearful | 
of thy pride, leſs tenacious of thy dignity ! 
thy ſorrows at leaſt ſeek the conſolation of 
ſympathy,—maine, alas! fettered by prudence, 
muſt fly it!“ 1 xs 

She was ſhewn into the parlour, which ſhe 
had the pleaſure to find empty; and, in an 
inftant, the warm-hearted Henrietta was. in 
her arms. This is ſweet of you indeed,” 
cried ſhe, for 1 did not know how to alk 
36-0. it, 
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it, though it rains ſo hard I could not have 
walked to you, and l don't know what I 
ſhould have done, if you had gone away and 
quite forgot me.” 8 
She then took her into the back parlour, 
which ſhe ſaid they had lately hired, and, as 
it was made but little uſe of, ſhe had it al- 
molt entirely to herſelf. 2 
There had paſſed a ſad ſcene, ſhe told 
her, at the meeting with her brother, though 
now they. were a little more comfortable; 
yet her mother, ſhe was ſure, would never 
be at reſt till he got into ſome higher way 
of life; * And, indeed, I have ſome hopes,” 
ſhe continued, „that we ſhall be able by and 
by to do ſomething better for him; for he 
has got one friend in the world yet, thank 
God, and ſuch a noble friend l—indeed 1 
believe he can do whatever he pleaſes for 
him,—that is, I mean, 1 believe if he was 
to aſk any thing for him, there's nobody 
would deny him. And this is what I wanted 
to talk to you about.” — 
Cecilia, who doubted not but ſhe meant 
Delvile, ſcarce knew how to preſs the ſub- 
ject, though ſhe came with no other view: 
Henrietta, however, too eager to want ſolici- 
tation, went on. | 
* Burt the queſtion is whether we ſhall be 
able to prevail upon my brother to accept 
any thing, for he grows more and more un- 
willing to be obliged, and the xcaſon is, 
; "7 that 
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that being poor, he is afraid, I believe, 
people ſhould think he wants to beg of 
them: though if they knew him as well as 
I do, they would not long think that, for! 
am ſure he would a great deal rather be 
ſtarved to death. But, indeed, to ſay the 
truth, I am afraid he has been ſadly to blame 
in this affair, and quarrelled when there was 
no need to be affronted; for I have ſeen a 
gentleman who knows a great deal better 
than my brother what people ſhould do, Ind 
he ſays he took every thing wrong that was 
done, all the time he was at Lord Van- 

nelt's. 
ir And how does this gentleman Know 

it! ”, 

i © O, becauſe he went himſelf to enquire 
about it; for he knows Lord Vannelt very 
well, and it was by his means my brother | 
came acquainted with him. And this gen- 
tleman would not have wiſhed my brother to 
be uſed ill any more than I ſhould myſelf, 
ſo I am ſure I may believe what he ſays. 
But my poor brother, not being a lord him- 
ſelf, thought every body meant to be rude 
.to him, and becauſe he knew he was poor, 
he ſuſpected they all behaved diſreſpectfully 
to him. But this gentleman gave me his 
word that every body liked him and eſteemed 
him, and if he would not have been fo ſuſ- il 
picious, they would all have done any thing | 
for him in the world.” | | 3 
cc You 
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« You know this -gentjeman | very well, 
then? ITE 
« O, no, madam?” ſhe anſwered, haity; «F 
don't know him at all'! he only. comes here 
to ſee my brother; it would be very imper- 
tinent for me to call him an acqurimaſce of 
mae: 
« Was it before your. brother, then, he 
held this converſation with you? | 
O, no, my brother would have been 
affrodted with him, too, if he had! but he 
called here to enquire. for him at the time 
when he was loſt to us, and my mother quite 
went down upon her knees to him to beg him 
to go to Lord Vannelt's, and make excuſes 
for him, if he had not behaved properly: but 
if my brother was to know: this, . he would 
hardly ſpeak to her again! ſo when this 
gentleman came next, I begged him not to 
mention it, for my mother happened to be 
out, and fo I ſaw him alone.” "I | 
« And did he ſtay with you long?“ 
„No, ma'am, a very ſhort time indeed 
but I aſked him queſtions alt the while, and 
kept him as long as I could, that | might 
hear all he had to ſay about. my brother.“ 
« Have you never ſeen him ſince?“ 
No, ma'am, not, once! I ſuppoſe he does 
not know my brother 1s come. back to us. 
Perhaps, when he does, he will call.” 
« Do you wiſk him to call??? 
C5. Met“ 
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* Me?” cried ſhe, bluſhing, “a little; 
ſometimes I do for my brother's fake.” 

* For your brother's ſake! Ah, my dear 
Henrietta | — but tell me;—or dont tell me 
- If you had rather not,—did I not once ſee 
you kiſſing a letter? perhaps it was from 
this ſame noble friend?“ LID 

«© It was not a letter, madam,” ſaid ſhe, 
looking down, © it was only the cover of 
one to my brother.” 44 5 

© The cover of a letter only! —and that 
to your brother !—is it poſſible you could 
ſo much value it ?” 

« Ah, madam ! You, who are always uſed 
to the good and the wiſe, who ſee no other 
fort of people but thoſe in high life, you can 
have no notion how'they ſtrike thoſe that they 
are new to !—but I who ſee them ſeldom, 
and who live with people ſo very unlike 
_ them—Oh, you cannot gueſs. how ſweet to 

me is every thing that belongs to them! what- 
ever has but once been touched by their 
hands, I ſhould like to lock up, and keep 
' forever! though if l was uſed to them, as you 

are, perhaps | might think Jeſs of them.“ 
Alas! thought Cecilia, who by them knew 
ſhe only meant him, little indeed would far- 
ther intimacy protect you |! | 
We are all over-ready,” continued Hen- 
rietta, © to blame others, and that is the 
way J have been doing all this time my- 
ſelf; but 1 don't blame my poor brother 
| now 
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now for living ſo with the great as I uſed to 
do, for now L have ſeen a little more of 
the world, I don't wonder any longer at his 
behaviour: for I know how it is, and I fee 
that thoſe who have had good educations, 
and kept great company, and mixed with the 
| world, —0, it is another thing !—they ſeem 
quite a different ſpecies — they are fo gentle, 
ſo foft-mannered | nothing comes from them 
but what is meant to oblige ! they ſeem as if 
they only lived to give pleaſure to other 7 
ple, and as if they never thought at all of 
themſelves!“ | 

« Ah, Henrietta!“ ſaid Cecilia, ſhaking 
her head, „you have caught the enthuſi- 
aſm of your brother, though you ſo long 
condemned it! Oh, have a care, left, like 
him alſo, you find it as pernicious as it is al- 
turing !?” | 


% 


« There is no danger for me, madam,” 


anſwered ſhe, for the people I fo much ad- 
mire are quite out of my reach. I hard] 
ever even ſee them; and perhaps it may 
happen I may fee them no more !” 
The people?” ſaid Cecilia, ſmiling, 


— 


tinguiſh?” | 

Oh, no, indeed!” cried ſhe, eagerly, 
be there is only one! there can be- mean 
there are only a few—” ſhe checked herſelf, 
and ſtopt. 
C 6 ce Who- 


« ate there, then, many you fo much diſ- 
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77 88 Whoever you admire,” ' cried Cecilia, 
te your admiration cannot but honour : yet 
indulge it not too far, left it ſhould wander 
from your heart to your peace, and make you 
wretched for life.” : 

« Ah, madam II ſee you know who is 
the particular perſon I was thinking of ! but 
indeed you are quite miſtaken if you fuppo 
any thing bad of me!” 

« Bad of you!” cried Cecilia, etnbracin 
Her, © I ſcarce think ſo well of any one !” 

« But I mean, madam, if you think I for- 
get he is ſo much above me. But indeed [ 
never do; forI only admire him for his good- 
neſs to my brother, and never think of him 
at all, but juſt by way of comparing him, 
ſometimes, to the other people that I ſee, be- 
cauſe he makes me hate them ſo, that I wiſh 
I was never to ſee them again.“ 

His acquaintance, then,” ſaid Cecilia, 
ce has done you but an ill office, and happy 
it would be for you, could you forget you had 
ever made it. 

O, I ſhall never do that! for the more 1 
think of him, the more I am out of hurhour 
-with every body elſe ! O, Miſs Beverley ! we 
have a ſad acquaintance indeed! I'm ſure I 
don't wonder my brother was ſo aſhamed of 
them. They are all ſo rude, and ſo free, and 
put one ſo out of countenance.—O, how dif- 
ferent is this perſon you are thinking of ! he 
would not diſtreſs any body, or make one 

| aſhamed 
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aſhamed for all the world! Tou only are like 


him! always gentle, always obliging . 
ſometimes I think you muſt be his ſiſter 
once, too, I heard but that Was contra- 


dicted. * 
1A deep ſigh cſtaped Cecilia: at this ſpeech; 


ſhe gueſſed too well what ſne might have 
heard, and ſhe knew too well how it a 


be contradictec. 

« Surely, you cannot be unhappy, Miſs 
Beverley!“ ſaid Henrietta, with a look of 
mingled ſurpriſe and concern. 

ce I have much, I own,“ cried Cecilia, af. | 


ſuming more chearfolneſs, ec to be chankful 


for, and T endeavour not to forget it.“ 

C O, how often do I think,“ cried OPER 
ta, © that you, madam, are the happieſt per- 
ſon in the world] with every thing at your own 
diſpoſal—with every body in love with you, 


with all the money that you can wiſh for, and 


ſo much ſweetneſs that nobody can envy you 

it! with power to keep juſt what company 
you pleaſe, and every body proud to be one 
of the number !-—O, if 1 could chooſe who 
I would be, I ſhould ſooner ſay Miſs Bever- 
ley than any princeſs in the world!“ 

Ah, thought Cecilia, if ſuch is my ſitua- 
tion—how cruel that by one dreadful blow 
all its happineſs ſhould be thrown away! 

„ Were I arich lady, like you, continued 
Henrietta, and quite in my own power, 
2 88 indeed, 1 might ſoon think of nothing 


but 
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but thoſe people that I admire! and that 
_— me often wonder that yo, madam; who 

are juſt ſuch another as himſelf ——but then, 
indeed, you may ſee ſo many of the ſame ſort, 


that juſt this one may not ſo much ſtrike you; 


and for that reaſon I hope with all my heart 
that he will never be married as long as he 
lives, for as he muſt take ſome lady in juſt ſuch 
high life as his own, I ſhould always be afraid 
that ſhe would never love ham as he 1 


to do!”? if - 


He need not now be ſing ke, ang be Covi 
ts were that all he had — to — 
often think,” added Henrietta, “that 
the rich would: be asmuch happier for marry- 


4ng the poor, as the poor for marrying the rich, 


for then they would take ſomebody that would 
try to deſerve their kindneſs, and now they 


only take thoſe that know they have a fight 


to it. Often and often have I thought ſo 
about this very gentleman and ſometimes 
when I have been in his company, and ſeen 


his civility and his ſweetneſs, 1 have fancied 


I was rich and grand myſelf, and it has quite 
gone out of my head that I was nothing but 
r Henrietta Belfield“ 

Did he, then,“ cried Cecilia, a little 
alarmed, © ever ſeek to ingratiate himſelf i in- 
to your favour ?” 

& No, never! but when trated with fo 
much ſoftneſs, *tis hard always to remember 
ones meanneſs! You, madam, have Ge 

| | 0 
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of that taſk: no more had myſelf till lately, 


for I cared not who was high, nor who was 


low: but now, indeed, I muſt own | have, 
ſometimes wiſhed myſelf richer! yet he aſ- 
fumes ſo little, that at other times [ have al- 
molt forgot all diſtance between us, and even 
thought Oh fooliſh thovght}——” 

« Tell it, ſweet Henrietta, however!“ 

« 1 will tell you, madam, every thing! for 
my heart has been burſting to open itſelf, and 
nobody have | dared truſt. I have thought, 
then, I have ſometimes thought, my true af- 
fection, my faithful fondneſs, my glad obe- 
dience,—might make him, if he did but 
know them, happier 1 in me than in a greater 
lady!” 

4 Indeed,” cried Cecilia, 3 aloe. 
ted by this plaintive tenderneſs, © I believe 
it —and were I him, I could not, I think, 
heſitate a moment in my choice !” 

Henrietta now, hearing her mother coming 
in, made a ſign to her to be ſilent; but Mrs. 
Belfield had not been an inſtant in the paſſage, 
before a thundering knocking at the ſtreet- 
door occaſioned it to be inſtantly re- opened. 
A ſervant then enquired if Mrs. Belfield was 
at home, and being aniwered by herſelf in 
the affirmative, a chair was brought | into the 
houſe. 

But what was the aſtonjſlimenc of Cecilia, 
when, in another moment, ſhe heard from the 
next parlour the voice of Mr. Delvile ſenior, 


laying, 
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ſaying, * Your ſervant, ma'am ; Mrs. Bel. 


field, I'preſume ? b 
There was no occaſion, now, to make a ſign 
to her of ſilence, for her own amazement was 
ſofficient to deprive her of ſpeech. 

e Yes, Sir,” anſwered Mrs. Belfield ; * but 
I ſuppoſe, Sir, you are ſome gentleman to my 


ſon.” £3 Wy 125874 -: | | 
% No, ma'am,” he returned, © my buſi- 
neſs is with yourſelf.” ?“ Ek | 
Cecilia now recovering from her. ſurpriſe, 
determined to haſten unnoticed out of the 
Houſe, well knowing that to be ſeen in it 
would be regarded as a confirmation of all 
that he had aſſerted. She whiſpered, there- 
fore, to Henrietta, that ſhe muſt inſtantly run 
away, but upon ſoftly opening the door lead- 
ing to the paſſage, ſhe found Mr. Delvile's 
chairmen, and a footman there in waiting. 
She cloſed it again, irreſolute what to do: 
but after a little deliberation, ſne concluded 
to out- ſtay him, as ſhe was known to all his 
fervants, who would not fail to mention ſeeing 
her; and a retreat ſo private was worſe than 
any other riſk. A chair was alſo. in waiting 
for herſelf, but it was a hackney one, and ſhe 
could not be known by it; and her footman 
ſhe had fortunately diſmiſſed, as he had buſi- 
neſs to tranſact for her journey next day. 
Mean while the thinneſs of the partition 
between the two parlours made her hearing 
every word that was ſaid unavoidable. 
7 J am 
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] am ſure, Sir, I ſhall be very willing to 
oblige you,” Mrs. Belfield anſwered; © bur 
pray, Sir, what's your name?“ Pi | 
« My name, ma' am,“ he replied, in a ra- 
ther elevated voice, I am ſeldom obliged to 
announce myſelf; nor is there any preſent ne- 
ceſſity I ſhould make it known. It is ſufficient, 
I affure you, you are ſpeaking to no very com- 
mon perſon, and probably to one you will 
have little chance to meet with again?” 
« But how can I tell your buſineſs, Sir, if 
I don't ſo much as know your name? 

« My buſineſs, ma'am, I mean to tell my- 


ſome queſtions, indeed, to aſk, which I muſt 
trouble you to anſwer, but they will ſufficient - 
ly explain themſelves to prevent any difficul- 
ty upon your part. There is no need, there- 
fore, of any introductory ceremonial.” 

« Well, Sir,“ ſaid- Mrs. Belfield, 1 


mean to make your name a ſecret.” ' 

« Few names, I believe, ma' am,“ cried he, 
haughtily, © have leſs the advantage of ſecre- 
cy than mine! on the contrary, this is but 
one among a very few houſes in this town to 
which my perſon would not immediately an- 
nounce it. That, however, is immaterial; 
and you will be ſo good as to reſt ſatisfied with 


are now converſing, will prove no diſgrace'to 
your character.“ | Es i 22 
| | Mrs, 


ſelf; your affair is only, to hear it. I have 


ſenſible of this ambiguous greatneſs, * if you 


my aſſurances, that the perſon with whom you 


18 


nen. 


Mrs. Belfield, overpowered, though hardly 

knowing with what, only ſaid he was very 
welcome, and begged him to ſit down. 

* Excuſe me, ma'am,” he anſwered, my 
buſineſs is. but of a moment, and my avoca- 
tions are too many to ſuffer my infringing that 
time. You ſay you have a ſon; I have heard 
of him, alſo, ſomewhere before ; pray will 
you give me leave to enquire——l don't 
mean to go deep inte the matter, — but par- 
ticular family occurrences make it eſſential 
for me to know, —whether there is not a 
young perſon of rather a capital fortune, to 
whom he is ſuppoſed to make propoſals ? 
„ Lack-a-day, no, Sir!” anſwered Mrs, 
Belfield, to the infinite relief of Cecilia, who 
inſtantly concluded this queſtion referred to 

beg your pardon, then; good morning 
to you, ma'am,” ſaid Mr. Delvile, in a tone 
that ſpoke his diſappointment; but added, 
« And there is no ſuch young perſon, you ſay, 
who favours his pretenſions ?”. | 
Dear Sir, cried ſne, why there's no- 
body he'll ſo much as put the queſtion to 
there's a young lady at this very time, a great 
fortune, that has as much a mind to him, I tell 
him, as any man need deſire to ſee ; but 
there's no making him think it! though he 
has been brought up at the univerſity, and 
| knows more about all the things, or as much, 
as any body in the king's dominions.“ 


\ 
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« O, then,” cried Mr. Delvile, in a voice 
of far more complacency, *© it is not on the 


ſide of the young woman that the difficulty 


ſeems to reſt?!” 

“Lord, no, Sir! he might have had her 
again and again only for aſking! She came 
after him ever ſo often; but being brought 
up, as I ſaid, at the univerſity, he thought he 
knew better than me, and ſo my preaching 
was all as good as loſt upon him.” 

The conſternation of Cecilia at theſe 
ſpeeches could by nothing be equalled but the 
ſhame of Henrietta, who, though ſhe knew 
not to whom her mother made 3 felt all 
the diſgrace and the ſhock of them herſelf. 

6e ſuppoſe, Str,” continued Mrs. Beira, 
« you know my fon ?”? 

« No, ma'am ; my acquaintance is 
not very univerſal.” 


© Then, Sir, you are no judge how welt 


he might make his own terms. And asto 


this young lady, ſhe found him out, Sir, 


when not one of his own natural friends 
could tell where in the world he was gone! 
She was the firſt, Sir, to come and tell me news 
of him, though I was his own mother! Love, 
Sir, is prodigious for quickneſs! it can ſee, I 


ſometimes think, through bricks and mortar, 


Yet all this would not do, he was ſo obſtinate 

not to take the hint!“ 
Cecilia now felt ſo extremely provoked, the 
was upon the point of burſting 1n upon them 
to 
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to make her own vindication ; but as her paſ- 
ſions, though they tried her reaſon never con- 


quered it, ſne reſtrained herſelf, by conſidering 


that to iſſue forth from a room in that houſe, 
would do more towards ſtrengthening what 
was thus boldly aſſerted, than all her proteſ- 


tations could have chance to deſtroy. 


And as to young ladies themſelves,” 
continued Mrs. Belfield, © they know no 
more how to make their minds known than a 
baby does: ſo I ſuppoſe he'll ſhilly ſhally till 
ſomebody elſe will cry ſnap, and take her, 
It is but a little while ago that it was all the 
report ſhe was to have young Mr. Delvile, 
one of her guardians ſons.” | 

J am ſorry report was ſo impertinent,“ 


cried Mr. Delvile, with much diſpleaſure; 


.-young Mr. Delvile is not to be diſpoſed-of 


with fo little ceremony; he knows better 
What is due to his family.“ 


Cecilia here bluſhed from indignation, and 
Henrietta ſighed from deſpondency. 
„ Lord, Sir,” anſwered Mrs. Belfield, 


ec what ſhould his family do better ? I never 


heard they were any ſo rich, and I dare ſay the 
old gentleman, being her guardian, took care 


to put his ſon enough in her way, however it 


came about that they did not make a match 


of it: for as to old Mr. Delvile, all the world 


ſays— | | 

% All the world takes a very great liberty, 
angrily interrupted Mr. Delvile, “ in ſaying 
4 > . any 
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any thing about him: and you will excuſe my 
informing you that a perſon of his rank and 
conſideration, is not lightly to be mentioned 
upon every little occaſion that occurs. 

& Lord, Sir,” cried Mrs. Belfield, ſome- 
what ſurpriſed at this unexpected prohibition, 
« ] don't care for my part if I never mention 
the old gentleman's name again! I never 
heard any good of him in my life, for they 
ſay he's as proud as Lucifer, and OP 
knows what it's of, for they ſay— | 

« They ſay?“ cried he, firing with rage, 
« and wk are they + ? be ſo good as men 
me that?” ' 


«Lord, every body, sir! it's his common 
character. 

« Then every body 1s extremely indecent,” 
ſpeaking very loud, © to pay no more reſpect 
to one of the firſt families in England. It is 
a licentiouſneſs that ought by no means to be 
ſuffered with impunity.“ 

Here, the ſtreet-door being keneie open by 
, the ſervants in waiting, a new ſtep was heard 
in the paſſage, which Henrietta immediatel 
knowing, turned, with uplifted hands to Ce- 
cilia, and whiſpered, How unlucky ! it's 
my brother! I thought he would not have 
returned till night !” 

« Surely he will not come in here?“ re- 
whiſpered Cecilia, 

But, at the ſame moment, he opened the 
door, and entered the room. He was imme- 


diately 
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diately beginning an apology, and ſtarting 
back, but Henrietta catching him bythe arm, 
told him an a low voice, that ſhe had made 
uſe of his room becauſe ſhe had thought him 
engaged for the day, but begged him to keep 
ſtill and quiet, as the leaſt noiſe would dif- 
cover them. 

Bel field then ſtopt; but the embarraſſment 
of Cecilia was extreme; to find herſelf in his 
room after the ſpeeches ſne had heard from his 
mother, and to continue with him in it by con- 
nivance, when ſhe knew ſhe had been repre- 
ſented as quite at his ſervice, diſtreſſed and 
provoked her immeaſurably; and ſhe felt very 
añgry with Henrietta for not ſooner informing 
her whoſe apartment ſhe had borrowed. Yet 
now to remove, and to be ſeen, was not to be 
thought of; ſhe kept, therefore, fixed to her 
feat, though changing colour every moment 
from the variety of her emotions. 

During this painful interruption ſhe loſt 
Mrs. Belfield's next anſwer, andanotherſpeech 
or two from Mr. Delvile, to whoſe own pal- 
ſion and loudneſs was owing Belfield's enter. 
ing his room unheard: but the next voice that 
called their attention was that of Mr. Hobſon, 
who juſt then walked into the parlour. 

* Why what's to do here?“ cried he, face- 
tiouſly, nothing but chairs and livery ſer- 
vants! Why, ma'am, what is this your rout 
day? Sir your moſt humble ſervant. I alk 


3 but I did not know you at firſt. But 
come, 
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come, ſuppoſe we were all to ſit down? Sit- 
ting's as cheap as ſtanding, and what J fay is 
this; whenaman's tired, it's more agreeable. 2 

« Have you any thing farther, ma'am,” 
ſaid Mr. Delvile, with great ſolemnity, * to 
communicate to me??? 

00 No, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Belfield, "a an- 
grily, it's no buſineſs of mine to be commu- 
nicating myſelf to a gentleman that 1 don't 
know the name of. Why, Mr. Hobſon, how 
come you to know the gentleman?? 

* To know me!“ repeated Mr. Delvite, 
ſcornfully. 

« Why I can't ſay much, ma' am, anſwered 
Mr, Hobſon, © as to my knowing the gentle- 
man, being I have been in his company but 
once; and what I fay is, to know a perſon if 
one leaves but a quart in a hogſhead, it's two 
pints too much, That's my notion. 'But, Sir, - 
that was but an ungain bulineſs at Squire 
Monckton's other morning. Every body was 
no-how, as one may ſay. But, Sir, if 1 may 
be ſo free, pray what is your private opinion 
of that old gentleman that talked ſo much out 
of the way ?” 

My private opinion, Sir?“ 

« Yes, Sir; I mean if it's no ſecret, for as 
to a ſecret, I hold it's what no man has a right 
to enquire into, being of it's own nature it's 
a thing not to be told. Now as. to what I. 
think myſelf, my doctrine is this; I am quite 
of the old gentleman's mind about ſome things, 


and 


| 
_ 
| 
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and about others I hold him to be quite wide 


of the mark. But as to talking in ſuch a 
whiſky friſky manner that nobody can under- 


ſtand him, why it's tantamount to not talking 
at all, being he might as well hold his tongue. 
That's what I ſay. And then as to that other 
article, of abuſing a perſon for not giving away 
all his lawful gains to every cripple in the 


ſtreets, juſt becauſe he happens to have but 
one leg, or one eye, or ſome ſuch matter, why 


it's knowing nothing of buſineſs! it's what! 


call talking at random. - 

e When you have finiſhed, Sir,” ſaid Mr. 
Delvile, £6 you will be ſo good to let me 
Know.“ 

461 don t mean to intrude, Sir; that s not 
my way, ſo if you are upon bulineſs—” 

L What elſe, Sir, could you ſuppoſe brought 
me hither ? However, I by no means purpole 
any diſcuſſion. I have only a few words more 
to ſay to this gentlewoman, and as my time 
is not wholly inconſequential, I ſhould not be 
ſorry. to have an early opportunity of being 


12 


heard.“ 


ce I ſhall leave you with the lady direct, 
Sir; for I know buſineſs better than to inter- 
rupt it: but ſeeing chairs in the entry, my 


notion was I ſhould ſee ladies in the parlour, 


not much thinking of gentlemen's going about 
in that manner, being I never did it myſelt. 
But I have nothing to offer againſt that; let 


every man have his own way; that's what 
J ſay, 
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I ſay. Only juſt let me aſk the lady before 
I go, what's the meaning of my ſeeing two 
chairs in the entry, and only a perſon for one 
in the parlour? The gentleman, I ſuppoſe, 
did not come in both; ha! ha! ha!“ 

« Why now you put me in mind,” ſaid 


Mrs. Belfield, „1 ſaw. a chair as ſoon as I 


come in; and I was juſt going to ſay who's 
here, when this gentleman's coming put it 
out of my head.” 

« Why this is what I call hocus pocus 
work!“ ſaid Mr. Hobſon; © but I ſhall make 
free to aſk the chairmen who they are waiting 
Z | | 

Mrs, Belfield, however, anticipated him; 
for running into the paſſage, ſhe angrily called 
out, What do you do here, Miſters? do you 
only come to be out of the rain? I ſhall have 
no ſtand made of my entry, I can tell you!” 

«© Why we are waiting for the lady,” cried 
one of them. 

« Waiting for a fiddleftick!” ſaid Mrs. Bel- 
field; © here's no lady here, nor no company; 
ſo if you think P11 have my entry filled up by 
two hulking fellows for nothing, I ſhall ſkew 
you the difference. One's dirt enough of one's 
own, without taking people out of the ſtreets - 
to help one. Who do you think's to clean 
after you?” | 

« That's no buſineſs of ours; the lady bid 
us wait,” anſwered the man, | 

Vol. V. D Cecilia 
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Cecilia at this diſpute could with pleaſure 
have caſt herſelf out of the window to avoid 
being diſcovered ; but all plan of eſcape wg 
too late; Mrs. Belfield called aloud for her 
daughter, and then, returning to the front 
parlour, ſaid, “ I'll ſoon know if there's com. 

any come to my houſe without my knowing 
it!“ and opened a door leading to the next 
room. | SH | 

| __ Cecilia, who had hitherto ſat fixed to her 
chair, now haſtily aroſe, but in a confuſion too 
cruel for ſpeech : Belfield, wondering even at 
his own ſituation, and equally concerned and 
ſurpriſed at her evident diſtreſs, had himſelf 
the feeling of a culprit, though without the 
leaſt knowledge of any cauſe : and Henrietta, 
terrified at the proſpect of her mother's anger, 
retreated as much as poſſible out of ſight. 
Such was the ſituation of the diſcovered, 
abaſhed, perplexed, and embarraſſed ! while 
that of the diſcoverers, far different, was bold, 
delighted, and triumphant ! 

« So!” cried Mrs. Belfield, © why here's 
Miſs Beverley !—in my ſon's back room!“ 
winking at Mr. Delvile. 

«© Why here's a lady, ſure enough!“ ſaid 
Mr. Hobſon, and juſt where ſhe ſhould be, 
and that is with a gentleman, ha! ha ! that's 
the right way, according to my notion! that's 
the true maxim for living agreeable,” 


« I came 


« ] came to ſee Miſs Belfield,” cried Cecilia, 
endeavouring, but vainly, to ſpeak with com- 
poſure, and ſhe brought me into this room.“ 

cc Jam but this moment,” cried Belfield, 
with eagerneſs, returned home; and un- 
S fortunately broke into the room, from total 
ignorance of the honour which Miſs Beverley 
did my ſiſter.“ | 

Theſe ſpeeches, though both literally true, 
ſounded, 1n the circumſtances which brought 
them out, ſo much as mere excuſes, that while 
Mr. Delvile haughtily marked his incredulity 
by a motion of his chin, Mrs. Belfield con- 
tinued winking at him moſt ſignificantly, and 
Mr. Hobſon, with ſtill leſs ceremony, laughed 
Oar ; | 

ce J have nothing more, ma'am,” ſaid Mr, 
Delvile to Mrs. Belfield, “ to enquire, for the 
few doubts with which I came to this houſe 
are now entirely ſatisfied, Good morning ta 
you, ma'am.” ; 

c Give me leave, Sir,” ſaid Cecilia, ad- 
vancing with more ſpirit, “ to explain, in pre- 
lence of thoſe who can beſt teſtify my vera» 
city, the real circumſtances—" | | 

*« I would by no means occaſion you ſuch 
unneceſſary trouble, ma'am,” anſwered he, 
with an air at once exulting and pompous, 
* the ſituation in which I ſee you abundant- 
ly ſatisfies my curioſity, and faves me from 
the apprehenſion I was under of being again 
convicted of a mi/take !” 

D 2 He 
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He then made her a ſtiff bow, and went to 
his chair. 

Cecilia, colouring deeply at this contemp- 
tuous treatment, coldly took leave of Hen- 
rietta, and courteſying to Mrs. Belfield, haſ. 
tened into the paſſage, to get into her own. 

Henrietta was too much intimidated to 
ſpeak, and Belfield was too delicate to follow 
bor; Mr. Hobſon only ſaid, © The young 
lady ſeems quite daſhed ;” but Mrs. Belfield 
purſued her with entreaties ſhe would ſtay. 

She was too angry, however, to make any 
anſwer but by a diſtant bow of the head, and 
left the houſe with a reſolution little ſhort of 
a vow never again to enter it. 

Her reflections upon this unfortunate viſit 
_were bitter beyond meaſure ; the ſituation in 
which ſhe had been ſurpriſed, —clandeſtinely 
concealed with only Belfield and his ſiſter, 
Joined to the poſitive aſſertions of her par. 
tiality for him made by his mother, covld not, 
to Mr. Delvile, but appear marks irrefragable 
that his charge in his former converſation was 
rather mild than overſtrained, and that the 

connection he had mentioned: for whatever 
motives denied, was inconteſtably formed. 
The apparent conviction of this part of the 
_ accuſation, might alſo authoriſe, to one but 
too happy in believing ill of her, an implicit 
faith in that which regarded her having run 
out her fortune. His determination not to 
hear her ſhewed the inflexibility of his cha- 
racter; 
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raſter; and it was evident, notwithſtanding 
his parading pretenſions of wiſhing her wel- 
fare, that his inordinate pride was inflamed, 
at the very ſuppoſition he could be miſtaken 
or deceived for a moment. | 

Even Delvile himſelf, if gone abroad, 
might now hear this account with exagge- 
rations that would baffle all his confidence: 
his mother, too, greatly as ſhe eſteemed and 
loved her, might have the matter ſo repre- 
ſented as to ſtagger her good opinion ; theſe 
were thoughts the moſt afflicting ſhe could 
harbour, though their probability was ſuch 

that to baniſh them was 1mpoſſible. | 
S To apply again to Mr. Delvile to hear her 
vindication, was to ſubject herſelf to inſolence, 
and almoſt to court indignity. She diſdained 
even to write to him, ſince his behaviour called 
for reſentment, not conceſſion ; and ſuch an 
eagerneſs to be heard, in oppoſition to all diſ- 
couragement, would be practiſing a meanneſs 
that would almoſt merit repulſion. 

Her firſt inclination was to write to Mrs, 
Delvile, kut what now, to her, was either her 
defence or accuſation ? She had ſolemnly re- 
nounced all farther intercourſe with her, ſhe 
had declared againſt writing again, and pro- 
hibited her letters: and, therefore, after much 
fluctuation of opinion, her delicacy concurred 
with her judgment, to conclude it would be 
moſt proper, in a ſituation fo intricate, to leave 
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the matter to chance, and commit her cha- 
racter to time. 

In the evening, while ſhe was at tea with 
Lady Margaret and Miſs Bennet, ſhe was ſud- 
denly called out to ſpeak to a young woman; 
and found, to her great ſurpriſe, ſhe was no 


Other than Henrietta. 


« Ah, madam !” ſhe cried, © how angrily 
did you go away this morning ! it has made 
me miſerable ever fince, and if you go out of 
town without forgiving me, I ſhall fret myſelf I 
quite ill! my mother is gone out to tea, and 
1 have run here all alone, and in the dark, and 
in the wet, to beg and pray you will forgive 
me, for elſe I don't know what I ſhall do!” 
« Sweet, gentle girl!” cried Cecilia, affec- 
tionately embracing her, * if you had excited 
all the anger I am capable of feeling, ſuch 


| ſoftneſs as this would baniſh it, and make me 


love you more than ever!?“ 

Henrietta then ſaid, in her excuſe, that ſhe 
had thought herſelf quite ſure of her brother's 
abſence, who almoſt always ſpent the whole 
day at the bookſeller's, as in writing himſelf he 
perpetually wanted to-conſult other authors, 
and had very few books at their lodgings :. 
but ſhe would not mention that the room was 
his, leſt Cecilia ſhould object to making aſe 


of it, and ſhe knew ſhe had no other chance 


of having the converſation with her ſhe had 
ſoverylong wiſhed for, She then again begged 
15 | her 
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her pardon, and hoped the behaviour of her 
mother would not induce her to give her up, 
as ſhe was ſhocked at it beyond meaſure, and 
as her brother, ſhe aſſured her, was as inno- 
cent of it as herſelf. | . 

Cecilia heard her with pleaſure, and felt 
ſor her an encreaſing regard. The openneſs of 
her confidence in the morning had merited 
all her affection, and ſne gave her the warmeſt 
proteſtations of a friendſhip which ſhe was 
certain would be laſting as her life. 

Henrietta then, with a countenance that 
ſpoke the lightneſs of her heart, haſtily rook 
her leave, ſaying, ſhe did not dare be out 
longer, leſt her mother ſhould diſcover her ex- 
curſion. Cecilia inſiſted, however, upon her 
going in a chair, which ſhe ordered her ſervant 
to attend, and take care himſelf to diſcharge, 
This viſit, joined to the tender and unre- 
ſerved converſation of the morning, gave Ce- 
cilia the ſtrongeſt deſire to invite her to her 
houſe in the country; but the terror of Mrs. 
Belfield's inſinuations, added to the cruel in- 
terpretations ſhe had to expect from Mr. Del- 
vile, forbid her indulging this wiſh, though 
- was the only one that juſt- now ſhe could 
orm. 
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CECILIA took leave over night of the 
family, as ſhe would: not ſtay their riſing 
in the morning: Mr. Monckton, though cer. | 
tain not to ſleep when ſhe was going, for- 
bearing to mark his ſolicitude by quitting his 
apartment at any unuſual hour. Lady Mar- 
garet partedfrom herwith her accuſtomed un- 
graciouſneſs, and Miſs Bennet, becauſe in her 
preſence, in a manner ſcarce leſs diſpleaſing. 
The next morning, with only her ſervants, 
the moment it was light, ſhe ſet out. Her 
Journey was without incident or interruption, 
and ſhe went immediately to the houſe of 
Mrs. Bayley, where ſhe had ſettled to board 
till her own was finiſhed. , | 
Mrs. Bayley was a mere good ſort of wo- 
man, who lived decently well with her ſer- 
vants, and tolerably well with her neighbours, 
upon a ſmall annuity, which made her eaſy 
and comfortable, though by no means ſupe- 
rior to ſuch an addition to her little income 
as an occaſional boarder might produce. 
Here Cecilia continued afull month: which 
time had no other employment than *. ſne 
volun- 
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voluntarily gave to herſelf by active deeds of 
benevolence, | . 1 

At Chriſtmas, to the no little joy of tùhbe 
neighbourhood, ſhe took poſſeſſion of her own 
houſe, which was ſituated about three miles 

from Bury. | 
Ss The better ſort of people were happy to 
ſee her thus ſettled amongſt them, and the 
poorer, who by what they already had re- 
ceived, knew well what they might ſtill ex- 
pect, regarded the day in which ſhe fixed her- 
ſelf in her manſion, as a day to themſelves of 
proſperity and triumph. 
As ſhe was no longer, as hitherto, repairing 
to a temporary habitation, which at pleaſure 
ſhe might quit, and to which, at a certain pe- 
riod, ſhe could have no poſſible claim, but to 
a houſe which was her own for ever, or, at 
leaſt, could ſolely from her own choice be 
transferred, ſhe determined, as much as was 
in her power, in quitting her deſultory dwell- 
ings, to empty her mind of the tranſac- 
tions which had paſſed in them, and upon en- 
tering a houſe where ſhe was permanently to 
. reſide, to make the expulſion of her paſt ſor- 
i rows, the baſis upon which to eſtabliſh her 
future ſerenity. | | 

And this, though a work of pain and diffi- 

1 culty, was not impracticable; her ſenſibility, 
indeed, was keen, and ſhe had ſuffered from 
it the utmoſt torture; but her feelings were 
not more powerful than, her underſtanding 
| > © „ on 
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was ſtrong, and her fortitude was equal to her 
trials. Her calamities had ſaddened, but not 
weakened her mind, and the words of Delvile 
in ſpeaking of his mother occurred to her 
now with all the conviction of experience, 
that “ evils inevitable are always beſt ſup- 
ported, becauſe known to be paſt amend. 
ment, and felt to give defiance to 'ſtrug- 
Sling.” “ | es 
A plan by which ſo great a revolution was 
to be wrought in her mind, was not to be ef- 
feed by any ſudden effort of magnanimity, 
but by a regular and even tenor of courage 
mingled with prudence. Nothing, therefore, 
appeared to her fo indiſpenſable as conſtant 
employment, by which a variety of ney 
Images might force their way in her mind to 
ſupplant the old ones, and by which no time 
might be allowed for brooding over melan- 
choly retroſpeions. - 
Aer firſt effort, in this work of mental re- 
formation, was to part with Fidelle, whom 
hitherto ſhe had almoſtinvoluntarily guarded, I 
but whom ſhe only could ſee to revive the 
moſt dangerous recollections, 5 She ſent him, 
therefore, to the caſtle, but without any meſ- 
ſage ; Mrs, Delvile, ſhe was ſure, would re- 
quire none to make her rejoice in his reſto- 
ration. . | 
| Her 


See Vol. IV. page 24. 
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Her next ſtep was writing to Albany, who 


had given her his direction, to acquaint him 
ſhe was now ready to put in practice their 
long concerted ſcheme. Albany inſtantly 
haſtened to her, and joy fully accepted the 


office of becoming at once her almoner and 
her monitor. He made it his buſineſs to ſeek 


objects of diſtreſs, and, always but too certain 
to find them, of conducting her himſelf to 


their habitations, and then leaving to her o] 


liberality the aſſiſtance their ſeveral caſes de- 
manded : and, in the overflowing of his zeal 
upon theſe occaſions, and the rapture of his 
heart in thus diſpoſing, almoſt at his pleaſure, 
of her noble fortune, he ſeemed, at times, to 
feel an ecſtacy that, from its novelty and its 
exceſs, was almoſt too exquiſite to be borne. 

He joined with the beggars in pouring 
bleſſings upon her head, he prayed for her 


with the poor, and he thanked her with the 


ſuccoured, 

The pew-opener and her children failed 
not to keep their appointment, and Cecilia 
preſently contrived tofettle them in her neigh- 
bourhood ; where the poor woman, as ſhe re- 
covered her ſtrength, ſoon got a little work, 
and all deficiencies in her powerof maintaining 
herſelf were ſupplied by her generous pa- 
troneſs. The children, however, ſhe ordered 
to be reg brought up, having no intention 


to provide for them but by helping them to 


common employments. 
ö D 6 The 
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The promiſe, alſo, ſo long made to Mrs, 


Harrel of an apartment in her houſe, was now 
performed.. That lady accepted it with the 
utmoſt alacrity, glad to make any change in 
her ſituation, which conſtant ſolitude had ren- 
dered wholly inſupportable. Mr. Arnott ac- 
companied her to the houſe, and ſpent one 
day there; but receiving from Cecilia, though 
extremely civil and ſweet to him, no hint of 
any invitation for repeating his viſit, he left 
it in ſadneſs, and returned to his own in deep 
dejection. Cecilia ſaw with concern how he 
nouriſhed his hopeleſs paſſion, but knew that 
to ſuffer his viſits would almoſt authoriſe his 
feeding it; and while ſhe pitied unaffectedly 
the unhappineſs ſhe occaſioned, ſhe reſolved 
to double her own efforts towards avoiding 
. ſimilar wretchedneſs. 
I!)zhis action, however, was a point of ho- 
nour, not of friendſhip, the time being long 
ſince paſt, that the ſociety of Mrs. Harrel 
could afford her any pleaſure; but the pro- 
miſes ſhe had ſo often made to Mr. Harrel in 
his diſtreſſes, though extorted from her merely 
by the terrors of the moment, ſtill were pro- 
miſes, and, therefore, ſhe held herſelf bound 
to fulfil them. 
Yet, far from finding comfort in this ad- 


Aition to her family, Mrs. Harrel proved to 


her nothing more than a trouble and an in- 
cumbrance; with no inherent reſources, ſhe 
was continually in ſearch of occaſional ſup- 
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plies; ſhe fatigued Cecilia with wonder at 
the privacy of her life, and tormented her 


with propoſals of parties and entertainments. 


She was eternally in amazement that with 
powers ſo large ſhe had wiſhes ſo confined, 
and was evidently diſappointed that upon 
coming to ſo ample an eſtate, ſhe lived, with 
reſpect to herſelf aud her family, with no more 
magnificence or ſhew than if heireſs to only 
five hundred pounds a year. | 

But Cecilia was determined to think and to 
live for herſelf, without regard to unmeaning 
wonder or ſelfiſn remonſtrances; ſhe had 
neither ambition for ſplendour, nor ſpirits for 
diſſipation ; the recent ſorrow of her heart 


had deadened it for the preſent to all perſonal 


taſte of happineſs, and her only chance for 
regaining it, ſeemed through the medium of 
beſtowing it upon others. She had ſeen, 
too, by Mr. Harrel, how wretchedly external 
brilliancy could cover inward woe, and ſhe 
had learned at Delvile-Caſtle to grow ſick of 
parade and grandeur. Her equipage, there» 


fore, was without glare, though not without 


elegance; her table was plain, though hoſpi- 
tably plentiful ; her ſervants were for uſe, 
though too numerous to be for labour. The 
ſyſtem of her economy, like that of her libe- 
rality, was formed by rules of reaſon, and her 
owm ideas of right, and not by compliance 
with example, nor by emulation with the 
gentry in her neighbourhood, 1 


= 
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But though thus deviating in her aCtiong 
from the uſual cuſtoms of the young and 
rich, ſhe was peculiarly careful not to offend 
them by ſingularity of manners. . When ſhe 
mixed with them, ſhe was eaſy, unaffected, 
and well bred, and though ſhe ſaw them but 
ſeldom, her good humour and deſire of oblig- 
ing kept them always her friends. The plan 
ſhe had early formed at Mrs. Harrel's ſhe now 
ſtudied daily to put in practice; but that part 
by which the uſeleſs or frivolous were to be 
excluded her houſe, ſhe found could only be 
_ » ſupported by driving from her half her ac- 
quaintance.  - | : 
Another part, alſo, of that project ſhe found 
ſtill leſs eaſy of adoption, which was ſolacing 
herſelf with the ſociety of the wiſe, good, and 
intelligent. Few anſwered this deſcription, 
and thoſe few were with difficulty attainable, 
Many might with joy have ſought out her 
liberal dwelling, but no one had idly waited | 
till the moment it was at her diſpoſal. All 
who poſſeſſed at once both talents and wealth, 
were ſo generally courted they were rarely to 
be procured; and all who to talents alone 
owed their conſequence, demanded, if worth 
acquiring, time and delicacy to be obtained. 
Fortune ſhe knew, however, was ſo often at 
war with Nature, that ſhe doubted not ſhortly 
meeting thoſe who would gladly avail them- 
ſelves of her offered protection. 


Yet 
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Vet tired of the murmurs of Mrs. Harrel, 
ſhelonged for ſome relief from her ſociety, and 
her deſire daily grew ſtronger to owe that re- 
lief to Henrietta Belfield. The more ſhe me- 
ditated upon this wiſh, the leſs unattainable it 
appeared to her, till by frequently combating 
its difficulties, ſhe began to conſider them ima- 
ginary: Mrs. Belfield, while her ſon was actu- 
ally with herſelf, might ſee ſhe took not Hen- 
rietta as his appendage; and Mr. Delvile, 
ſnould he make farther enquiries, might hear 
that her real connection was with the ſiſter, 
ſince ſhe received her in the country, where 
the brother made no pretence to follow her. 
She conſidered, too, how ill ſhe ſhould be re- 
warded in giving up Henrietta for Mr. Del- 
vile, who was already determined to think ill 
of her, and whoſe prejudices no ſacrifice would 
remove. een: 
Having heſitated, therefore, ſome time be- 
tween the deſire of preſent alleviation, andthe 
fear of future miſchief, the conſciouſneſs of 
her own innocence at Jength vanquiſhed all 
dread of unjuſt cenſure, and ſhe wrote an in- 
vitation to Henrietta encloſed in a letter to 
her mother, 

The anſwer of Henrietta expreſſed her rap- 
ture at the propoſal ; and that of Mrs. Bel- 
field made no objection but to the expence. 
Cecilia, therefore, ſent her own maid to 
travel with her into Suffolk, with proper di- 
rections to pay for the journey. | 


'The 


her loved. with affection, but treated with the 
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The gratitude of the delighted Henrietta at 
the meeting was boundleſs; and her joy at ſo 
unexpected a mark of favour made her half 
wild. Cecilia ſuffered it not to languiſh for 
want of kindneſs to ſupport it; ſhe took her 
to her boſom, became the ſoother of all her 
cares, and repoſed in her, in return, every 
thought that led nat to Delvile. 
There, however, ſhe was uniformly ſilent; 
ſolemnly and eternally parted from him, far 
from truſting the ſecret of her former con- 
nection to Henrietta, the whole ſtudy of her 
life was to drive the remembrance of it from 
herſelf. 1 nt 
Henrietta now taſted a happineſs to which 
as yet her whole life had been a ſtranger ; ſhe 
was ſuddenly removed from turbulent vulga- 
rity to the enjoyment of calm elegance; and 
the gentleneſs of her diſpoſition, inſtead of be- 
ing tyrannically impoſed upon, not only made 


moſt ſcrupulous delicacy. Cecilia had her 
ſhare in all the comfort ſhe beſtowed; ſhe had 
now a friend to oblige, and a companion to 
converſe with, She communicated to her all 
her ſchemes, and made her the partner of her 
benevolent excurſions ; ſhe found her diſpo- 
ſition as amiable upon trial, as her looks and 
her manners had been engaging at firſt ſight; 
and her conſtant preſence and conſtant ſweet- 
neſs, imperceptibly revived her ſpirits, and 
gave a new intereſt to her exiſtence. _ 

bh | | Meantime 
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Meantime Mr. Monckton, who returned in 
about a fortnight to the Grove, obſerved the 
encreaſing influence of Albany with the moſt 
ſerious concern. The bounties of Cecilia, ex- 
tenſive, magnificent, unlimited, were the theme 
of every tongue, and though ſometimes cen- 
ſured and ſometimes admired, they were won- 
dered at univerſally, He ſuffered her for a 
while to go on without remonſtrance, hoping 
her enthuſiaſm would abate, as its novelty 
wore out : -but finding that week following 
week was ſtill diſtinguiſhed by ſome freſh act 
of beneficence, he grew ſo alarmed and uneaſy, 
he could reſtrain himſelf no longer. He ſpoke 
to her with warmth, he repreſented her con- 
duct as highly dangerous in its conſequence z 
he ſaid ſhe would but court. impoſtors from 
every corner of the kingdom, called Albany 
a lunatic, whom ſhe ſhould rather avoid than 
obey; and inſinuated that if a report was ſpread 
of her proceedings, acharity ſo prodigal, would 
excite ſuch alarm, that no man would think 
even her large and ſplendid fortune, would 
enſure him from ruin in ſeeking her alliance. 

Cecilia heard this exhortation withouteither 
terror or impatience, and anſwered it with the 
utmoſt ſteadineſs. His influence over hermind 
was no longer uncontrolled, for though her ſuſ- 
picions were not ſtrengthened, they had never, 
been removed, and friendſhip has no foe ſo dan- 
gerous as diſtruſt ! She thanked him, however, 
for his zeal, but aſſured him his apprehenſions 

| were 
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were groundleſs, ſince though ſhe ated from 
inclination, ſhe ated not without thought, 
Her income was very large, and ſhe was whol- WW 
ly without family or connection; to ſpend it | 
merely upon herſelf would be ſomething till 
worſe than extravagance, it muſt reſult from 
wiltulneſs the moſt inexcuſable, as her diſpo- 
ſition was, naturally averſe to luxury and ex- 
pence. She might ſave, indeed, but for whom? 
not a creature had ſuch a claim upon her; and 
with regard to herſelf, ſhe was ſo provided for 
it would be unneceſſary. She would never, 
| ſhe declared, run in debt even for a week, but 
while her eſtate was wholly clear, ſhe would 
ſpend it without reſtriction. | 
To his hint of any future alliance, ſhe only 
ſaid that thoſe who diſapproved her conduct, 
would probably be thoſe ſhe ſhould diſapprove 
in her turn ; ſhould ſuch an event however 
take place, the retrenching from that time all 
her preſent peculiar expences, would ſurely, 
in a clear three thouſand pounds a year, leave 
her rich enough for any man, without making 
it incumbent upon her, at preſent, to deny 
herſelf the only pleaſure ſhe could taſte, in 
beſtowing that money which to her was ſu— 
perfluous, upon thoſe who received it as the 
prolongation of their exiſtence. 

A firmneſs ſo deliberate in a ſyſtem he ſo 
much dreaded, greatly ſhocked Mr. Monck- 
ton, though it intimidated him from oppoſing 
it; he ſaw ſhe was too earneſt, and too well 

ſatisfied 
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fatisfied ſhe was right, to venture giving her 
diſguſt by controverting her arguments : the 
converſation, therefore, ended with new diſ- 
content to himſelf, and with an impreſſion 
npon the mind of Cecilia, that though he 
was zealous and friendly, he was ſomewhat 
too worldly and ſuſpicious. 

She went on, therefore, as before, diſtri- 
buting with a laviſh hand all ſhe could ſpare 
from her own houſehold ; careful of nothing 
but of guarding againſt impoſition, which tho 
ſhe ſometimes unavoidably endured, her diſ- 
cernment, and the activity of her inveſtigat- 


ing diligence, ſaved her from ſuffering fre- 


quently, And the ſteadineſs with which ſhe 
repulſed thoſe whom ſhe detected in deceit, 
was a check upon tricks and frauds, though 
it could not wholly put a ſtop to them, 
Money, to her, had long appeared worth- 
leſs and valueleſs; it had failed to procure her 
the eſtabliſhment for which ſhe once flattered 
herſelf it ſeemed purpoſely deſigned ; it had 
been diſdained by the Delviles, for the ſake of 
whoſe connection ſhe had alone ever truly re- 
Joiced in poſſeſſing it; and after ſuch a con- 
victien of its inefficacy to ſecure her happineſs, 
ſhe regarded it as of little importance to her- 
ſelf, and therefore thought it almoſt the due 
of thoſe whoſe diſtreſſes gave it a conſequence 
to which with her it was a ſtranger. 

In this manner with Cecilia paſſed the firſt 
winter of her majority, She had ſedulouſly 


filled 
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filled it with occupations, and her occupations 
had proved fertile in keeping her mind from 
idleneſs, and in reſtoring it to chearfulneſs, 

Calls upon her attention ſo ſoothing, and 
avocations ſo various for her time, had an- 
ſwered the great purpoſe for which originally 
ſhe had planned them, in almoſt forcing from 
her thoughts thoſe ſorrows which, if indulged, 
would have reſted in them inceſſantly. 
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An ALARM, 


T HE ſpring was now advancing, and the 
weather was remarkably fine; when one 
morning, while Cecilia was walking with Mrs, 
Harrel and Henrietta on the lawn before her 
houſe, to which the laſt dinner bell was juſt 
ſummoning them to return, Mrs. Harrel 
looked round and ſtopt at fight of a gentle- | 
man gallopping towards them, who in leſs than 
a minute approached, and diſmounting and 
leaving his horſe to his ſervant, ſtruck them 
all at the ſame inſtant to be no other than 
young Delvile! TH 
A ſight ſo unexpected, ſo unaccountable, 


ſo wonderful, after an abſence fo long, and 
to 
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to which they were mutually bound, almoſt 
whollyover- powered Cecilia, from ſurpriſe and 
a thouſand other feelings, and ſne caught Mrs. 
Harrel by the arm, not knowing what ſhe did, 
as if for ſuccour ; while Henrietta with ſcarce 
leſs, though much more glad emotion, ſud- 
denly exclaimed, * *tis Mr, Delvile !” and 
ſprang forward to meet him. | 

He had reached them, and in a voice that 
ſpoke hurry and perturbation, reſpe&fully 
made his compliments to them all, before Ce- 
cilia recovered even the uſe of her feet: but 
no ſooner were they reſtored to her, than ſhe 
employed them with the quickeſt motion in 
her power, ſtill leaning upon Mrs. Harrel, to 
haſten into the houſe. Her ſolemn promiſe 
to Mrs. Delvile became uppermoſt in her 
thoughts, and her ſurpriſe was ſoon ſucceeded 
by diſpleaſure, that thus, without any prepa- 
ration, he forced her to break it by an inter- 
view ſhe had no means to prevent. : 
Juſt as they reached the entrance into the 


| houſe, the butler came to tell Cecilia that din- 


ner was upon the table. Delvile then went 

up to her, and ſaid, May I wait upon you 

for one inſtant before—or after you dine !” 

_ © am engaged, Sir,” anſwered ſhe, though 

hardly able to ſpeak, © for the whole day.” 
© You will not, I hope, refuſe to hear me,“ 

cried he, eagerly, “ cannot write what l 


| have to ſay, —” 


« There 


© There is no occaſion that you ſhould, 
Sir,” interrupted ſhe, “ ſince 1 ſhould ſcarce. 
Iy find time to read it,” 

She then courteſied, though without look- 
ing at him, and went into the houſe ; Delvile 
remaining in utter diſmay, not daring, how. 
ever wiſhing to follow her. But when Mrs. 
_ Harrel, much ſurpriſed at behaviour ſo un- 
uſual from Cecilia, approached him with ſome 
civil ſpeeches, he ſtarted, and- wiſhing her 
good day, bowed, and remounted his horſe: 
purſued by the ſoft eyes of Henrietta, till 
wholly out of ſight. | 

They then both followed Cecilia to the 
dining-parlour. 
Had not Mrs. Harrel been of this ſmall 


party, the dinner would have been ſerved in 
vain ; Cecilia, ſtill trembling with emotion, 
bewildered with conjecture, angry with Del- 
vile for thus ſurpriſing her, angry with herſelf 
for ſo ſeverely receiving him, amazed what 
had tempted him to ſuch a violation of their 
Joint agreement, and irreſolute as much what 
to wiſh as what to think, was little diſpoſed 
for eating, and with difficulty compelled her- 
ſelf to do the honours of her table. 

Henrietta, whom the ſight of Delvile had 
at once delighted and diſturbed, whom the 
behaviour of Cecilia had filled with wonder 
and conſternation, and whom the evident in- 
quietude and diſappointment which that be- 
ets haviour 
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haviour had given to Delvile, had ſtruck with 
grief and terror, could not ſwallow even a 
morſel, but having cut her meat about her 
plate, gave it, untouched, to a ſervant. 

Mrs. Harrel, however, though ſhe had had 
her ſhare in the ſurpriſe, had wholly eſcaped 
all other emotion; and only concluded in her 


"own mind, that Cecilia could ſometimes be 


out of humour and ill- bred as well as the reſt 
of the world. | 
While the defert was ſerving, a note was 
brought to Henrietta, which a ſervant was 
waiting 1n great haſte to have anſwered. 
Henrietta, ſtranger to all forms of polite- 


neſs, though by nature ſoft, obliging, and de- 


licate, opened it immediately; ſhe ſtarted as 
ſhe caſt her eye over it, but bluſhed, ſparkled, 
and looked enchanted; and haſtily riſing, 
without even a thought of any apology, ran 
out of the room to anſwer it. 


Cecilia, whoſe quick eye, by a glance un-- 


avoidable had ſeen the hand of Delvile, was 
filled with new amazement at the ſight. As 
ſoon as the ſervants were gone, ſhe begged 
Mrs. Harrel to excuſe her, and went to her 
own apartment. | 
Here, in a few minutes, ſhe was followed by 
Henrietta, whoſe countenance beamed with 
pleaſure, and whoſe voice ſpoke tumultuous 
delight. My dear, dear Miſs Beverley!” ſhe 
cried, © I have ſuch a thing to tell you! — 
you would never gueſs it, I don't know how 


to 
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to believe it myſelf, - but Mr. Delvile haz 
written to me!—he has indeed! that nott᷑ wa 
from him.—I have been locking it up, for 
fear of accidents, but I'll run and fetch it, 
that you may ſee it yourſelf.” 

She then ran away; leaving Cecilia much 
perplexed, much uneaſy for herſelf, and both 
orieved and alarmed for the too tender, too 
ſuſceptible Henrietta, who was thus eaſily the 
ſport of every airy and credulous hope. 

cc Tf I did not ſhew it you,” cried Henri- 
etta, running back in a moment, © you would 
never think it poſſible, for it is to make ſuch 
a requeſt — that it has frightened me almoſt 
out-of my wits !” | 
Cecilia then-read the note. 
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To Miſs BzxLritLD, 


Mr. Delvile preſents his compliments to 
Miſs Belfield, and begs to be permitted to wait 
upon her for a few minutes, at any time in the 
afternoon ſhe will be ſo good as to appoint. 
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. © Only think,” cried the rapturous Henri- 
etta, it was me, poor ſimple me, of all peo- 
ple, that he wanted ſo to ſpeak with !—1 am 

ſure | thought-a different thought when he 
went away! but do, deareſt Miſs Beverley, 
tell me this one thing, what do you think be 
can have to ſay to me?” | 

ce Indeed,” 
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ec Indeed,” replied Cecilia, extremely em- 

barrafſed, “ it is podle for me to con- 
jecture. 35 

« If y ou can t, lam ſure, then; i it is no won- 
der I can't! and I have been thinking of a 
million of things in a minute, It can't be 
about any buſineſs, becauſe Iknow nothing 1 in 
the world of any buſineſs; and it can't be 
about my brother, becauſe he would go to our 
houſe in town about him, and there he would 
ſe him himſelf; and it can't be about my dear 
Miſs Beverley, becauſe then he would have 
written the note to her: and it can't be about 
any body elſe, becaufe I know nobody elſe of 
his acquaintance.“ 

Thus went en the ſanguine 1 
ſettling whom and what it could not be about, 
till ſhe left but the one thing to which her 
wiſhes pointed that it could be about. Ce- 
eilia heard her with true compaſſion, certain 
that ſhe was deceiving herſelf with imagina- 
tions the moſt pernicious; yet unable to know 
now to quell them, while in ſuch doubt and 
darkneſs herſelf. 

This converſation was ſoon interrupted, by i 
a meſſage: that a gentleman in the parlgur 
begged 1 to ſpeak with Miſs Belfield. | 
O deareſt, deareſt Miſs Beverley!” cried 
Henrietta, with encreaſing agitation, © whay 
in the world ſhall I ſay to him? adviſe me, 
pray adviſe me, for I can't think of a ſingle 
yord !” 

Vol. V. E « Im- 
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E Impoſſible, my dear Henrietta, unle] 
Knew what he would ſay to you!” 
„ O, but I can gueſs, I can gueſs!” . 
cried ſhe, her cheeks glowing, while he 
whole frame ſhook, „ and I ſha'n't knoy 
what in the whole world to anſwer him! | 
know I ſhall behave like a fool, —1 know! 
Mall difgrace myſelf ſadly !” 
Cecilia, truly ſorry Delvile ſhould ſee he 
in ſuch emotion, endeavoured earneſtly u 
compoſe her, though never leſs tranquil her. 
Jelf. But ſhe could not ſucceed, and ſhe wen 
down ſtairs with expectations of happineſs al 
moſt tao potent for her reaſon. 

Not ſuch were thoſe of Cecilia; a dread d 
Tome new conflict took poſſeſſion of her mind, 
that mind ſo long tortured with ſtruggles, ſ 
lately reſtored to ſerenity ! 

Henrietta ſoon returned, but not the ſame 
Henrietta ſhe went ;—the glow, the hope 
the flutter were all over; ſhe looked pale and 
wan, but attempting, as ſne entered the room 
to call up a ſmile, ſhe failed, and burſt int 
— . . 

Cecilia threw her arms round her neck, and 
tried to conſole her; but, happy to hide he 
face in her boſom, ſhe only gave the freer in. 
dulgence to her grief, and, rather melted 
than comforted by her tenderneſs, ſobbed 
aloud, ; | 


Cecilia 
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Cecilia too eaſily conjectured the diſap- 

intment ſhe had met, to pain her by aſking 
it; ſhe forbore even to gratify her own cu- 
riofity by queſtions that could not but lead 
to her mortification, and ſuffering her to take 
ber own time for what ſhe had to communi- 

cate, ſhe hung over her in ſilence with the 
moſt patient pity. 

Henrietta was very ſenſible of this kind- 
neſs, though ſhe knew not half its merit: but 
it was a long time before ſhe could articu- 
late, for ſobbing, that all Mr. Delvile wanted, 
at laſt, was only to beg ſhe would acquaint 
Miſs Beverley, that he had done himſelf the 
honour of waiting upon her with a mefſage 
from Mrs. Delvile. | 

« From Mrs. Delvile?” exclaimed Ceci 
lia, all emotion in her turn, © gaod heaven! 
how much, then, have I been to blame ? 
where is he now ?—where can I ſend to 
him ?—tell me, my ſweet Henrietta, this 
inſtant!“ | 

« Oh, madam” .cried Henrietta, burſting 
into a freſh flood of tears, © how fooliſh have 
been to open my ſilly heart to you !—he is 
come to pay his addreſſes to you !—1 am 
fure he is!” 

No, no, no!“ cried Cecilia, © indeed 
he is not but I muſt, I ought to ſee him, 
——where, my love, is he?“ | 


* In the parlour,—waiting for an an- 


Er. 
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too . ; 
Cecilia, who at any other time would hare 
been provoked at ſuch a delay in the de. 
livery of a meſſage ſo important, felt non 
nothing but concern for Henrietta, whom 
ſhe haſtily kiſſed, but inſtantly, however, 
quitted, and hurried to Delvile, with ex. 
pectations almoſt equally ſanguine as thoſe 


her poor friend but the moment before had 
cruſhed. 


« Oh now, thought ſhe, if at laſt Mr, 
Delvile herſelf has relented, with what jo 
will I give up all reſerve, all diſguiſe, and 
frankly avow the faithful W 8888 of my 
heart!“ 

Delvile received her, not OY the eager- 
neſs with which he had addreſſed her; he 
looked extremely diſturbed, and, even after 
her entrance, undetermined how to begin. 

She waited, however, his explanation in 
ſilence; and, after an irreſolute pauſe, he 
ſaid, with a gravity not wholly free from 
reſentment, © I preſumed, madam, to watt 
upon you from the permiſſion of my mother; 
but I believe I have obtained it ſo late, that 
the influence I hoped from it is paſt !” 

«© | had no means, Sir,“ anſwered ſhe, 
chearfully © to know that you came from 
her: 1 ſhould elſe have received her com- 
 mands without any heſitation.” 

ce | would thank you for the honour you 
do her, were it leſs pointedly excluſive. | 


have, however, no right of reproach! ye 
ſuffer 
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ſuffer me to aſk, could you, madam, after 
ſuch a parting, after a renunciation ſo ab- 
ſolute of all future claim upon you, which 
though. extorted from me by duty, I was 
bound, having promiſed, to fulfil by prin- 
ciple, could you imagine me ſo unſteady, 
ſo diſhonourable, as to obtrude myſelf into 
your preſence while that promiſe was till in 
force?“ 

c find,“ cried Cecilia, in whom a ſecret 
hope every moment grew ſtronger, *I have 
been too haſty; I did indeed believe Mrs. 
Delvile would never authoriſe ſuch a viſit; 
but as you have ſo much ſurpriſed me, I 
have a right to your pardon for a little 
doubt.” 27 | 

There ſpoke Miſs Beverley!“ cried Del- 
vile, re-animarting at this little apology, © the 
ſame, the unaltered Miſs Beverley I hoped 
to find! - yet is ſhe unaltered? am I not 
too precipitate? and-1s the tale I have heard 
about Belfield, a dream? an error? a falſe- 
hood ?” 8 MN 
But that ſo quick aſucceſſionof quarrels,” 
ſaid Cecilia, halt ſmiling, © would be endleſs 
perplexity, I, now, would be affronted that 
you can aſk+me ſuch a queſtion.” 

Had I, indeed, thought it a queſtion,” 
cried he, © I would not have aſked it: but 
never for a moment did I credit it, till the 
rigour of your repulſe alarmed me. You 
have condeſcended, now, to account for 

EY that, 


᷑'»‚ EP; 
that, and F am, therefore, encouraged ty 
make known to you the purpoſe of my ven-. 
turing this viſit. Yet not with confidence 
ſhall J ſpeak, if ſcarce even with hope! 
: is a purpoſe that is the offspring of de- 

alir.— 

" One thing, Sir,” cried Cecilia, who now 
became frightened again, “ let me fay before 
you proceed; if your purpoſe has not the 
fanCtion of Mrs. Delvile, as well as your viſit, 
J would gory be excuſed hearing it, fincel 
ſhall moſt certainly refuſe it." 

ce I would mention nothing,” anfwered he, 
ce without her concurrence; ſhe has given it 
me: and my father himſelf has permitted my 
preſent application.” .. 

ce Good Heaven! cried Cecilia, “ is it 
poſiible!” clafping her hands together in the 
eagerneſs of her furprife and delight. | 

« I it pofible ” repeated Delvile, with 2 
lock of raprure; „ ah, Miſs Beverley 
once my ow Cecilia l- do you, can you 

wi it poſſible??? ? 5 

« No, no!” cried ſhe, while pleaſure and 
expectation ſparkled in her eyes, I wiſh no- 
thing about it.— Fet tell me how it has haps 
pened,—I am curious,” added ſhe, ſmiling, 
<« though not intereſted in it.” 

What hope would this ſweetneſs give 
me,” cried he, © were my ſcheme almoſt any 
other than it is! but you cannot, — no, it 
voult be unreaſonable, —it would be wo 
| nels 
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neſs to expect your compliance !—it is next 
to madneſs even in me to wiſh it, - but how 
ſhall a man who is deſperate be prudent and 
eireumſpect? FA” 
Spare, ſpare yourſelf,” cried the inge- 
nuous Cecilia, this unneceſſary pain !— 
you will find from me no unneceſſary ſcru- 
"x s 
mY You know not what you ſay !--all no- 
ble as you are, the ſacrifice 1 have to pro- 
ſe. | | 
* Speak it,” cried ſhe, . with confidence! 
ſpeak it even with certainty of ſucceſs} I will 
be wholly undiſguifed, and-openly, heneſtly, 
own to you, that no propoſal, no ſacrifice can 
be mentioned, to which I will not inſtantly 
agree, if firſt it has had the approbation of 
Mrs. Delvile.“ I Sg EC ESR 
Delvile's gratitude and thanks for a con- 
ceſſion never before ſo voluntarily made ta 
him, interrupted, for a while, even his power 
of explaining himſelf. And now, for the 
firſt time, Cecilia's ſincerity was chearful, 
lince now, for the firſt time, it ſeemed op- 
poſed by no dux. | | 
When ſtill, therefore, he heſitated, ſhe her- 
ſelf held out her hand to him, ſaying, what 
pang do more? muſt I offer this pledge to 
% For my life would I not reſign it!” 
cried he, delightedly receiving it;“ but, oh, 
how ſoon will you withdraw it, when the 
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only terms upon which I can hold it, are 
thoſe of making it ſign from itſelf its natural 
right and inheritance ?” 

Cecilia, not comprehending him, only 
looked amazed, and he proceeded. 

« Can you, for my ſake, make ſuch a fa 
crifice as this? can you for a man who for 
yours is not permitted to give up his name, 
give up yourſelf the fortune of your late un- 
cle? conſent to ſuch ſettlements as I can make 
upon you from my own? part with ſo ſplen- 
did an income wholly and for ever ?—and 
with only your paternal ten thouſand pounds 
condeſcend to become mine, as if your uncle 
had never exiſted, and you had been heireſs 
co no other wealth ?” FA A 

This, indeed, was a ſtroke to Cecilia un- 
equalled by any ſhe had met, and more cruel 
than any ſhe could have in reſerve. At 
the propoſal of parting with her uncle's for- 
tune, | which, deſirable as it was, had as yet 
been only productive to her of miſery, her 
heart, diſintereſted, and wholly careleſs of 
money, was prompt to accede to the condition 
but at the mention of her paternal fortune, 
that fortune, of which, now, not the ſmall- 

eſt veſtige remained, horror ſeized all her fa- 
culties! ſhe turned pale, ſhe trembled, ſhe 
involuntarily drew back her hand, and betray- 
ed, by ſpeechleſs agitation, the ſudden ag0- 
mes of her ſoul © 5 
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Delvile, ſtruck by this evident diſmay, in- 
ſtantly concluded this plan had diſguſted her. 
He waited ſome minutes in anxious expecta- 
tion of an anſwer, but finding her ſilence 
continue while her emotion encreaſed, the 
deepeſt crimſon dyed his face, and unable 


confeſs his diſappointment, he ſuddenly 
quitted her, and walked, in much diſorder, 
about the room. But ſoon recovering ſome 
compoſure, from the aſſiſtance of pride, 
e Pardon, madam,” he ſaid, © a trial ſuch 
as no man can be vindicated | in making. I 
haye indulged a romantic whim, which your 
better judgment, diſapproves, and I receive 
but the mortification my preſumption de- 
ſerved.” 

ce You know not then, » ſaid Cecilia, in a 
faint voice, © my inability to comply ?” 


“ Your ability, or inabilicy, I preſume, are 
elective?ꝰ 


tune itſelf is gone!“ 
Ee Impoſſible! utterly impoſſible ! io cried 
he, with vehemence. 
e Oh that it were [your father knows it” 
but too well!“ 
« My father!“ 
« Did he, then, never hint it to you?“ 
6 Oh, diſtraction !” cried Delvile, «© what 
horrible confirmation is coming!“ and again 


to check his chagrin, though not daring to 


“Oh, no l- my power is loſt ! — my for- 
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he walked away, as if wanting courage to 
hear her. 

Cecilia was too much ſhocked to for 
upon him her explanation; but preſently re. 
turning to her, he ſaid, © Zo, only, could 
have made this credible” — -' © 

e Had you, then, actually heard it?“ 

*« Oh, I had heard it as the moſt infamous 
of falſhoods ! my heart ſwelled with indigna 
tion at fo villainous a calumny, and had it not 
come from my father, my feſentment at it 
had been inveterate!l””  _* * * 

c Alas!” cried Cecilia, “ the fac is un- 
deniable! yet the circumſtances you may 
have heard with it, are, I doubt not; exag- 
gerated.“ Ft FF 

« Exaggerated,. indeed!“ he anſwered; 
« I. was told you had been ſurpriſed, con- 
cealed with Belfield in a back room; I was 
told that your parental fortune was totally ex- 
bauſted, and that during your minority you 
had been a dealer with Jews! I was told all 
this by my father ;—you may believe 1 had 
elſe not eaſily been made hear it!?! 

« Yet thus far,” ſaid ſhe, © he told you 
but what is true; though 

e True !” interrupted Delvile, with a ſtart 
almoſt frantic. © Oh, never, then, was truth 
ſo ſcandalouſly wronged ! I denied the 
whole charge I diſbelieved every ſyllable 
Al pledged my own honour to prove every 
aſſertion falſe !”? 

«© Generous 
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« Generous Delvile!“ cried Ceeilia, melt- 
ing into tears, “ this is what I expected from 
you! and, believe me, in your integrity my 
reliance had been fimilar!“ 
« Why does Miſs Beverley weep ?” cried 
he, ſofrened, and approaching her, © and why 
has ſhe given me this alarm? theſe things 
muſt at leaſt have been miſrepreſented; 
deign, then, to clear up a myſtery 1 ur which 
ſuſpenſe is torture! 
Cecilia then, with what preciſion and 
clearneſs her agitation allowed her, related the 
whole hiſtory of her taking up the money of 
the Jew for Mr. Harre}, and told, without 
reſerve, the reaſon of her trying to abſcond. 
from his father at Mrs. Belfield's. Delvile 
liſtened to her account with almoſt an agony 
of attention, now admiring her conduct; now 
reſenting her, ill uſage ; now compaſſionating 
her loſſes; but though variouſly. moved by 
different parts, receiving from the whole the. 
delight he moſt coveted in the: eſtabliſhment 
of her innocence. 

Thanks and applauſe the warmeſt, botk 
accompanied and followed her narration; and: 
then, at her requeſt, he related in return the 
ſeveral incidents and circumftances to which. 
he had owed the permiſſion of this viſit, 

He had meant immediately to have gone 
abroad; but the indiſpoſition of his mother 
made him unwilling to leave the xingdom till 
her health ſeemed in a ſituation leſs precarious... 
E 6 That 
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That time, however, came not; the winter 
advanced, and ſhe. grew evidently worſe.— 
He gave over, therefore, his deſign till the 
next Spring, when, if ſhe were able, it was 
her deſire to try the South of France for her 
recovery, whither he meant to conduct her. 
But, during his attendance upon her, the 
plan.he had juſt mentioned occurred to him, 
and he conſidered how much greater would be 
his chance of happineſs in marrying Cecilia 
:with:ſcarce: any fortune at all, than in mar. 
rying another with the largeſt. He was con- 
vinced ſhe was far other than expenſive, ora 
lover of ſhew, and ſoon flattered: himſelf ſhe 
might be-prevailed upon to concur with him, 
that in living together, though comparatively 
upon little, they ſhould mutually be happier 
than in living aſunder upon much. 
When he ſtarted this ſcheme to his mother, 
ſhe heard it with mingled admiration of his 
diſintereſtedneſs, and regret at its occaſion; 
yet. the laftineſs of her own mind, her high 
perſonal value for Cecilia, her anxiety to fee 
her ſon finally ſettled while ſhe lived, leſt. his 
diſappointment ſhould keep him Gngle from a 
laſting diſguſt, joined to a dejection of ſpirits 
froman apprehenſion that her interference had 
been. cruel, all favoured his ſcheme, and for- 
bid her. reſiſtance. She had often proteſted, in 
their former conflicts, that had Cecilia been 
portionleſs, her objections had been leſs than 
to an eſtate ſo conditioned ; and that to give 
JI | | 0 
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to her ſon a woman ſo exalted in herſelf, ſhe 
would have conquered the mere oppoſition of 
intereſt, though that of family honour ſhe held 
invincible. Delvile now called upon her to 
remember thoſe words, and ever ſtrict in fides 
lity, ſhe ſtill promiſed to abide by them. 


Ah! thought Cecilia, is virtue, then, as 


inconſiſtent as vice? and can the ſame cha- 
rater be thus high- ſouled, thus nobly difin- 
tereſted with regard to riches, whoſe pride 1s 
ſo narrow and ſo inſurmountable, with reſpect 
to family prejudice ! _ 

Yet ſuch a ſacrifice from. Cecilia herſelf, 
whoſe income intitled her to ſettlements the 


moſt ſplendid, Mrs. Delvile thought ſcarcely 


to be ſolicited ; but as her ſon was conſcious 
he gave up in expectation no leſs than ſhe 
would give up in poſſeſſion, he reſolved. u upon 


making the experiment, and felt an internal 
aſſurance of ſucceſs. 


This matter being finally ſettled 2 his 
mother, the harder taſk remained of vanquiſh- 
ing the father, by whom, and before whom 
the name of Cecilia was never mentioned, not 
even after his return from town, though loaded 


with imaginary charges againſt her, Mr. 
Delvile held it a diminution of his own in the 


honour of his ſon, to ſuppoſe he wanted ſtill 
freſh motives for reſigning her. He kepr, 


therefore, to himſelf the ill opinion he brought 
down, as a reſource in caſe of danger, Hut a 


reſource 
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refource he difdained to make uſe of, unleß 
driven to it by abſolute neceffity. 

But, at the new propoſal of his ſon, the 
accuſation hetd in referve broke out; he called 
Cecilia a dabler with Jews, and ſaid ſhe had 
been ſo from the time of her uncle's death; 
he charged her with the groſſeſt general extra- 
vagance, to which he added a moſt infidion 
attack u her character, drawn from he 
00 at Belffeld's, of long ſtanding, as well az 

particular time when he had himſelf ſur- 

— 1 concealed with a youn man in a 

ack parlour: and he afferted, that moſt of 

the ge fums ſhe was continually taking up 

from her fortune were hviſhed without ſcru- 

ple upon this dangerous and improper fo 
vourite. 5 

Detvile had heard this accuſation with 
rage ſcarce reſtramed from violence; confi- 
dent in her innocence, he boldly pronounced 
the whole a forgery, and demanded the 
author of ſuch cruel defamation. Mr. Del- 
vile, much offended, refuſed to name any au- 
thority, but conſented, with an air of triumph, 
to abide by the effe&t of his own propoſal, 
and gave him a ſupercilious promiſe no longer 
to oppoſe the marriage, if the terms he meant 
to offer to Miſs Beverley, of renouncing her 
uncle's eſtate, and producing her father's 
fortune, were accepted, 

« Oh, little did I credit,” faid Delvile, in 


concluſion, that he knew indeed fo well = 
| la 
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ft condition was impracticable! his affers 
tions were without proof; I thought therm 
rejudiced ſutmiſes; and I came in the full 
pe 1 ſhould convict him of his error. My 


mother too, who warmly and even angrily ar 


fended you, was as firmly ſatisfied as myſelf 


| that the whole was a miſtake, and that en- 


quiry would prove your fortune as undimi= 
niſned as your purity. How will ſhe be 
ſhocked at the tale I have now to unfold! 
how irritated at your injuries from Farrel! 
how grieved that your own too great bene- 
volence ſhould be productive of ſack black 
aſperſions upon your character?“ 

« | have been,” cried Cecilia, © too facile 
and too unguarded; yet always, at the mo- 


ment, 1 feemed but guided by common hu 


manity. I have ever thought myfelf ' ſecure 
of more wealth than I could require, and re: 
garded the want of money as an evil from 
which 1 was unavoidably exempted. My own 
fortune, therefore, appeared to me of fmall 
conſequence, while the revenue of my uncle 
enſured me perpetual proſperity, Oh, had I 
foreſeen this moment“ 15 
e Would you, then, have liſtened to my- 
romantic propoſal ?” | 
„ Would I have liſtened ?—do you not 
ſee too plainly I could not have heſitated!” 
Oh, yet, then, moſt generous of human 
beings, yet then be mine! By our ow œco- 
nomy we will pay off our mortgages ; by hv- 


ing 
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ing a while H we will 1 all our 


ech words ! bs 69720 Ge. 
Fi haſtily wy. < your, friends will not 
liſten to them, neither, therefore. muſt I.“ 
My friends,“ cried he, with energy, © ar: 
EM do out of the queſtion :, my father's 
concurrence with a propoſal he knew. you had 
not power to grant, was in fact a mere per- 
miſſion. to inſult you; ſor if, inſtead of dark 
charges, he had glven any. authority for your 
loſſes, I had myſelf ſpared you the ſhock you 
have fo undeſervedly received from hearing 


it, But to ent to a plan which could not 


be accepted. —to make me a tool to offer in- 
dignity to Miſs Beverley He has releaſed 

me from his power by ſo erroneous an exertion 
of it, and my own honour has a claim to 
which his commands muſt give place. That 
honour binds me to Miſs Beverley as forcibly 
as my admiration, and no voice but her own 
ſhall determine my future deſtiny,” 

. © That voice, then,” ſaid Cecilia, © again 
refers you to your mother. Mr. Delvile, in- 
deed, has not treated me kindly ; and this laſt 
mock conceſſion was unneceſſary cruelty ; ; but 
Mrs. Delvile merits my utmoſt reſpect, and! 
will liſten to nothing which has not her pre- 


vious ſanction,” 
c. But 
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« But will her ſanction be ſufficient? and 
may I hope, in obtaining it, the ſecurity of 
our's?“ - 
« When I have ſaid I will hear nothing 
without it, may you not almoſt infer—-I will 
refuſe nothing with it!“ | | 
The acknowledgments he would now have 
poured forth, Cecilia would not hear, telling 
him, with ſome gaiety, they were yet unau- 
thoriſed by Mrs. Delvile. She inſiſted upon 
his leaving her immediately, and never again 
returning, without his mother's expreſs ap- 
probation. With regard to his father, ſhe 
left him totally to his own inclination; ſhe 
had received from him nothing but pride and 
incivility, and determined to ſhew publicly 
her ſuperior reſpect for Mrs. Delvile, by whoſe 
diſcretion and deciſion ſhe was content to 
_-. -: 2 
Will you not, then, from time to time,“ 
cried Delvile, “ ſuffer me to conſult with 
you?“ | | 
« No, no,” anſwered ſhe, “ do not aſk it! 
] have never been inſincere with you; never, 
but from motives not to be overcome, re- 
ſerved even for a moment; I have told you l 
will put every thing into the power of Mrs. 
Delvile, but I will not a ſecond time riſk my 
peace by any action unknown to her.“ 
Delvile gratefully acknowledged her good- 
neſs, and promiſed to require nothing more. 
| He 
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He then obeyed her by taking leave, eaper 
himſelf to put an end to this new uncertainty, 
and ſupplicating only that her good wiſhes 
might follow his enterpriſe. | | 
And thus, again, was wholly broken the 
tranquillity of Cecilia; new hopes, however 
faint, awakened all her affections, and ſtrong 
fears, but too reaſonable; interrupted her re. 
pofe. Her deſtiny, once more, was as un- 
decided as ever, and the expectations ſhe had 
cruſhed, retook poſſeſſion of her heart. 

Fhe ſufpicions ſhe had conceived of My, 
Monckton again occurred to her; though un- 
able to aſcertain and unwilling to believe 
them, ſhe tried to drive them from her 
thoughts. She Jamented, however, with bit- 
ternefs, her unfortunate connection with Mr. 
Harret, whoſe unworthy impoſitions upon her 
kindneſs of temper and generoſity, now proy- 
ed to her an evil far more ſerious and exten- 
five, than in the midſt of her repugnance to 
them ſhe had ever apprehended, 
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DE LVILE had been gone but a ſhort 
time, before Henrietta, her eyes ſtill 
red, though no longer ſtrearmng, opened the 
flour door, and aſked if ſhe might come in? 
Cecilia wiſhed to be alone, yet could not 
refuſe her. . 
„Well, madam,” eried ſhe, with a forced 
ſmile, and conſtrained air of bravery, did 
not! gueſs right?“ | | 
c In what?” ſaid Cecilia, unwilling to 
underſtand her. | | 
ee In what I faid would happen? -I am 
fure you know what I mean“? 
Cecilia, extremely embarraſſed, made no 
anſwer; ſhe mueh regretted the circumſtan- 
ces which had prevented an earlier commu- 
nication, and was uncertain whether, now, it 
would prove moſt kind or moſt cruel to ac- 
quaint her with what was in agitation, which, 
ſhould it terminate in nothing, was unnecef- 
farity wounding her delicacy for the openneſs 
of her confidence, and which, however ſer- 
viceable it might prove to her in the end, was 
in the means ſo rough and piercing ſhe felt 


the utmoſt repugnance to the experiment. 
| cc You 
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« You think me, madam, too free,” aid 
Henrietta, „in aſking ſuch a queſtion ; and 
indeed your kindneſs has been ſo great, it may 
well make me forget myſelf: but if it does, ] 
am ſure I deſerve you ſhould ſend me home 
directly, and then there is not much fear | 
ſhall ſoon be brought to my ſenſes !” 

% No, my dear Henrietta, I can never 
think you too free; I have told you already 
every thing I thought you would have plea 
ſure in hearing; whatever I have concealed, 
I have been fearful would only pain you.“ 

ce I have deſerved, madam,” ſaid ſhe, with 
ſpirit, “to be pained, for I have behaved 
with the folly of a baby. 1 am very angry 
with myſelf indeed! 1 was old enough to 
have known better, —and- I Vogt to have 
been wiſe enough. 

Fou muſt then be angry with yourſelf, 
next, ſaid Cecilia, anxious to re- encourage 
her, for all the love that I bear you; ſince 

to your Aer nonlt and frankneſs 1 it Bios entirely 
owing,” 

.; ©. But; there are ſome things; that people 
ſhould- not be frank in; however, Lam only 
come now to beg you will tell me, madam, 
when it is to be and don't think I-aſk out 
of nothing but curioſity, for J have a wi 
great reaſon for it indeed,” 

0 What be, my dear. Henrietta {—yo 
are wary: e in n Ades! 125 
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« J will tell you, madam, what my reaſon 
is; I ſhall go away to my own home, —and 
ſo I would 15 it were ten times a worſe home 
than it is!—juſt exactly the day before. 
Becauſe afterwards, I ſhall never like to look 
that gentleman in the face,—never, never ! 
—for married ladies I know are not to be 
truſted !” 

« Be not apprehenſive ; you have no'oc- 
caſion. Whatever may be my fate, I will 
| never be ſo treacherous as to betray my be- 
loved Henrietta to any body.” 

May I aſk you, madam, one queſtion ? py 

« Certainly.” 

« Why did all this never happen before 2” 

te Indeed,” cried Cecilia, much diſtreſſed, 
« I know not that it will happen now.” 
ce Why what, dear madam, can hinder 


LA thouſand, thouſand things ! nothing 
can be leſs ſecure.” 

« And then I am ſtill as much puzzled as 
ever. I heard, a good while ago, and we all 
heard that it was to be; and I] thought that 
It was no wonder, I am fore, for I uſed often 
to think it was juſt what was moſt likely; but 
afterwards we heard it was no ſuch thing, and 
from that moment 1 always believed there 
had been nothing at all in it.” 

« I muſt ſpeak to you, I find, with ſince- 
rity; my affairs have long been in ſtrange 
perplexity: 1 have not known myſelf what to 
| expect; 
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expect: one day has perpetyally reverſed the 
proſpect of another, and my mind has bee 
in * of uncertainty and diſorder, that ha 
kept 1t—that {till keeps it, from comfort and 
from reſt !”* 
« This ſurpriſes me indeed, madam! 1 
thought you were all happineſs ! but I un 
| ſure you deſerved it, and it thought you had 
it for that reward. And this has been the 
thing that has made me behave ſo wrong; far 
I took it into my head I might tell you ever 
thing, ks I concluded it could be no- 
thing to you ; for if great people loved one 
another, always ſuppoſed they married di 
rectly; poor people, indeed, mult ſtay til 
they are able to ſettle; but what in the whole 
world thought I, if they like one another, 
ſhould, —_— ſuch a rich lady as Miſs Bever- 
ley from marrying ſuch a rich gentleman 2 
once?“ 
Cecilia now, finding there was no longer 
any chance for concealment, thought it better 
to give the poor Henrietta at leaſt the gratif- 
. Cation of unreſerved confidence, which nigh 
ſomewhat ſooth her uneafineſs by proving he! 
reliance in her faith. She frankly, therefore, 
confeſſed to her the whole of her ſituation. 
Henrietta wept at the recital with bitternels, 
thought Mr. Delvile a monfter, and Mr. 
Delvile herſelf ſcarce human; pitied Cecilie 
__ with unaffected tenderneſs, and wondered that 
theperſancould exiſt whohad the heart to bh 


or 


grief to young Delvile ! She thanked her moſt 
gratefully for repoſing ſuch truſt in her; and 
Cecilia made uſe of this opportunity, to en- 
force the neceſſity of her ſtruggling more ſe- 
riouſly to recover her indifferency. | 
She promiſed ſhe would not fail; and for- 
bore ſteadily from that time to name Delvile 
any more: but the depreſſion of her ſpirits 
ſhewed ſhe had ſuffered a diſappointment ſuch 
as aſtoniſhed even Cecilia, Though modeft 
and humble, ſhe had conceived hopes the 
moſt romantic, and though ſhe denied, even 
to herſelf, any expectations from Delvile, ſhe 
involuntarily nouriſhed them with the moſt 
| ſanguine ſimplicity. To compoſe and to 
ſtrengthen her became the whole buſineſs of 
Cecilia; who, during her preſent ſuſpenſe, 
could find no other employment in which ſhe 
could take any intereſt, 
Mr. Monckton, to whom nothing was un- 
known that related to Cecilia, was ſoon in- 
formed of Delvile's viſit, and haſtened in the 
utmoſt alarm, to learn its event. She had 
now loſt all the pleaſure ſhe had formerly de- 
rived from confiding in him, but though 
averſe and confuſed, could not withſtand his 
enquiries. "1 
Unlike the tender Henrietta's was his diſ- 
appointment at this relation, and his rage at 
ſuch repeated trials was almoſt more than he 
could curb. He ſpared neither the Delviles 
for their inſolence of mutability in rejecting 
or 
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or ſeeking her at their pleaſure, nor herſelf for 
her eaſineſs of ſubmiſſion in being thus the 
dupe of their caprices. The ſubject was dif. 
ficult for Cecilia to dilate upon ; ſhe wiſhed 
to clear, as he deſerved, Delvile himſelf from 
any ſhare in the cenſure, and ſhe felt hurt and 
offended at the charge of her own improper 
readineſs ; yet ſhame and pride united in pre. 
venting much vindication of either, and ſhe 
heard almoſt in ſilence what with pain ſhe 
bore to hear at all. 
He now ſaw, with inexpreſſible diſturbance, 
that whatever was his power to make her 
uneaſy, he had none to make her retract, and 
that the conditional promiſe ſhe had given 
Delvile to be wholly governed by his mother, 
ſhe was firm in regarding to be as ſacred as 
one made at the altar. | 
Perceiving this, he dared truſt his tempe 
which no farther debate; he aſſumed a mo- 
mentary calmneſs for the purpoſe of taking 
leave of her, and with pretended good wiſhes 
for her happineſs, whatever might be her de- 
termination, he ſtifled the reproaches with 
which his whole heart was ſwelling, and pre- 
Cipitately left her. e 
Cecilia, affected by his earneſtneſs, yet per- 
plexed in all her opinions, was glad to be te- 
lieved from uſeleſs exhortations, and not ſor- 
ry, in her preſent uncertainty, that his vilit 
was not repeated, e 


She 
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She neither ſaw nor heard from Delvile for 
4 week, and augured nothing but evil from 
ſuch delay. The following letter then came 
by the polt. 


To Miſs BzveRLevy: 
April zd, 1780. 


not truſt myſelf with making any; I muſt 
write without any beginning addreſs, for I 
know not how you will permit me to addreſs 
ou. b 265 | 
I have lived a life of tumult ſince laſt com- 
I pelled to leave you, and when it may ſubſide, 
I am ſtil] in utter 1gnorance, 3 

The affecting account of the loſſes you have 


Trels, and the explanatory one of the calumnies 

you have ſuſtained from your kindneſs to the 
Belfields, I related with the plainneſs which 
alone I thought neceſſary to make them felt. 
I then told the high honour J had received, in 


than was owing to an inability to accede to it : 
and informed my mother of the condeſcend- 
Ing powers with which you have inveſted her. 
In conclufion I mentioned my new ſcheme, 
and firmly, before I would liſten to any op- 
polition, I declared that though wholly ro their 
iectfion | left the relinquiſhing my own name 
Ir your fortune, I was not only by your ge- 

Vol. V. ; ne roſity 
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I uus write without comments, for I dare 


ſuffered through your beneficence to the - Har- 


meeting with no other repulſe to my propoſal, 


neroſity more internally yours than ever, but 
that ſince again I had ventured, and with per. 
miſſion to apply to you, I ſhould hold myſelf 
henceforward unalterably engaged to you. 
And ſol do, and ſo 1 ſhall! nor, after! 
renewal fo public, will any prohibition but 
yours have force to keep me from throwing 
myſelf at your feet. 
My father's anſwer I will not mention; 
would I could forget it! his prejudices ar 
jrremediable, his reſolutions are inflexible 
Who or what has worked him into an animo- 
ſity ſo itreclaimable, l cannot conjecture, nor 
will he tell; but ſomething darkly myſterious 
has part.in his wrath and his injuſtice. 
My mother was much affected by your re 
ference to cherfelf., Words of the ſweetelt 
praiſe broke repeatedly from her; no other 
ſuch woman, ſhe ſaid, exiſted ; no other ſuch 
inſtance could be found of fidelity ſo exalted! 
her ſon muſt have no heart but for low and 
mercenary ſelfiſhneſs, if, after a proof of te- 
gard ſo unexampled, he could bear to live 
without her! O, how did ſuch a ſentence from 
lips ſo highly reverenced, animate, deligrth 
confirm, and oblige me at once! 

The diſpleaſure of my father at this decle 
ration was dreadful ; his charges, always & 
improbable as injurious, now became too ho. 
rible for my cars; he diſbelieved- you had 
taken up the money for Harrel, he diſcredited 
that you vilited the Belfields for Henrietta: 

| paſſion 
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paſſion not merely baniſhed his juſtice; but 
clouded his reaſon, and J ſoon left the room, 
that at leaſt I might not hear the aſperſions 
he forbid me to anſwer, 

I left not, however, your fame to a weak 
champion: my mother defended it with all 
the ſpirit of truth, and all' the confidence of 
ſimilar virtue | yet they parted without con- 
viction, and ſo mutually irritated with each 
other, that they agreed to meet no more. 

This was too terrible! and [ inftantly con- 
ſolidated my reſentment to my father, and my 
gratitude to my mother, into conceſſions and 
ſupplications to both; I could not, however, 
ſucceed; my mother was deeply offended, 
my father was ſternly inexorable: nor here 

reſts the evil of their diſſention, for the vio- 
lence — the conflict has occaſioned a return 
more alarming than ever of the illneſs of my 
mother. 

All her faith in ber recovery is now built 
upon going abroad ; ſhe is earneſt to ſet off 
immediately; but Dr. Lyſter has adviſed her 
to make London in her way, and have a con- 
ſultation of phyſicians before ſhe departs. 

To this ſhe his agreed; and we are now 
upon the road thither. | 
duch is, at preſent, the melancholy ſtate of 
my affairs. My mother adviſed me to write; 

forgive me, therefore, that l waited not ſome- 
thing more deciſive to ſay, I could prevail 
8 neither party to meet before the journey; 
F 2 nor 
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nor could I draw from my father the baſe fa. 
bricator of the calumnies by which he has 
been thus abuſed. + 
Unhappily, I have nothing more to add: 

and whether intelligence, ſuch as this, or total 
ſuſpenſe, would be leaſt irkſome, I know not. 
If my mother bears her journey tolerably well, 
I have yet one more effort to make; and of 
that the ſucceſs or the failure will be inſtantly 
communicated to Miſs Beverley, by her eter- 
OP devoted, but half diſtracted, 


Mon rnit DkELVIII. 


Scarcely could Cecilia herſelf decide whether 


this comfortleſs letter or none at all were pre- 
ferable. The 1mplacability of Mr. Delvile was 


ſhocking, but his ſlandering her character was 
{ill more intolerable ; yer the praiſes of the 
mother, and her generous vindication, joined 
to the invariable reliance of Delvile upon her 
innocence, conferred-upon her an honour that 
offered ſome alleviation. 

The mention of a fabricator again 3 
Mr. Monckton to her mind, and not all her 
unwillingneſs to think him capable of ſuch 
treachery, could now root out her ſuſpicions. 
Delvile's temper, however, ſhe knew was too 
impetuous to be truſted with this conjecture, 
and her fear of committing injuſtice being 
thus ſeconded by prudence, ſhe determined to 
keep to herſelf doubts that could not with. 
out danger be divulged. . 
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She communicated briefly to Henrietta, who 
looked her earneſt curioſity, the continuance 


of her ſuſpenſe; and to her own fate Henrier- 


ta became ſomewhat more reconciled, when 


' ſhe ſaw that no ſtation in life bendered hap- 


pineſs certain or permanent. 
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| ETON week paſt ſtil} without any 


farther intelligence. Cecilia was then 


ſummoned to the parlour, and to Delyile 


himſelf. 


He looked hurried and anxious; yet the 
glow of his face, and the animationof his eyes, 


immediately declared hè at leaſt came not to 


take leave of her. 

Can you ſorgivę,“ cried he, ce the diſmal 
and unſatisfactory letter | wrote you? I would 
not diſobey you twice in the ſame manner, 
= | could not till now have written in any 
other,” 


« The, conſultation with the phyſicians, 


| then,” ſaid- Cecilia, « is over?” | 
Alas, yes; and the reſult is moſt alarm 


ing; they all agree my mother is in a danger- 
en way and they rather forbear to oppoſe, 
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than adviſe her going abroad : but upon that 
ſhe is earneſtly bent, and intends to ſet out 
without delay. I ſhall return to her, there. 
fore, with all ſpeed, and mean not to take 
any reſt till I have ſeen her.” 

Cecilia expreſſed with tenderneſs her ſor- 
row for Mrs. Delvile : nor were her looks illi. 
beral in including her ſon in her concern. 

«© I muſt haſten,” he cried, © to the creden- 
tials by which I am authoriſed for coming, and 
I muſt haſten to prove if Miſs Beverley has 
not flattered my mother in her appeal.” 

He then informed her that .Mrs. Delvile, 
app rehenſive for herſelf, and ſoftened for him 
by the conſeſſion of her danger, which ſhe had 
extorted from her phyſicians, had tenderly re- 
ſolved upon making one final effort for his haps 
pineſs, and ill and impatient as ſne was, upon 
deferring her journey to wait its effect. 

Generoully, therefore, giving up her ownre- 
ſentment, ſhe wrote to Mr. Delvile in terms of 
peace and kindneſs, lamenting their late diſ- 
fention, and ardently expreſſing her deſire to 
be reconciled to him before ſhe left England. 
She told him the uncertainty of her recovery, 
which had been acknowledged by her phy · 
ſicians, who had declared a calmer mind was 
more eſſential to her than a purer air. She then 
added, that ſuch ſerenity was only to be given 
her, by the removal of her anxiety at the com- 
ſortleſs ſtate of her ſon. She begged him, 

therefore, to. make. known the —— Miſs 
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Beverley's defamation, aſſuring him, that upon 
enquiry, he would find her character and her 
fame as unſullied as-his own; and ſtrongly re- 
reſenting, that after the ſacrifice to which ſhe 
had conſented, their ſon would be utterly dil- - 
honourable in thinking of any other connec- 
tion. She then to this reaſoning joined the 
moſt earneſt ſupplication, proteſting, in her 
preſent diſordered ſtate of health, her life 
might pay the forfeiture of her continual un- 
ealineſs. | 3 
« | held out,” ſhe concluded, © while his 
perſonal dignity, and the honour of his name 
and family were endangered; but where in- 
tereſt alone is concerned, and that intereſt is 
combated by the peace of his mind, and the 
delicacy of his word, my oppofition is at an 
end. And though our extenſtve and well- 
founded views for a ſplendid alliance are abo- 
liſhed, you wil. agree with me hereafter, upon 
2 eloſer inſpection, that the object for whom 
ke relinquiſhes them; offers in herſelf the no- 
INST +7 ane 150 c0ts nes 
Ceceiliafelrgratified, humbled, animated and 
depreſſed at once by this letter, of which Dtl-- 
vile brought her a copy. © And what,” cried 
ſhe, (was the anſwer ?” 5 
] cannot indecency,” he replied, © ſpeak 
my opinion of it: read it yourſelf, — and let 
me hear yours.“ "Fa | 
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To the honourable Mrs. DELVII. 


- Your extraordinary letter, madam, has ex. 
tremely ſurpriſed me. I had been willing tg 
hope the affair over from the time my diſap- 
probation of it was formerly announced. | am 
{orry you are ſo much indiſpoſed, but I cannot 
conclude your health would be reftored by my 
acceding to a plan ſo derogatory to my houſe, 
I diſapprove it upon every account, not only 
of the name and the fortune, but the lady her- 
ſelf. I have reaſons more important than thoſe 
I aſſign, but they are ſuch as I am bound in 

honour not to mention. After ſuch a decla- 
ration, nobody, I preſume, will affront me by 
aſkingthem. Her defence you have only from 
herſelf, her accuſation l have received from au- 
thorityleſs partial. Icommand, therefore, that 
my ſon, upon pain of my eternal diſpleaſure, 
may never ſpeak to me on the ſubject again, 
and I hope, madam, from you the ſame com- 
plaiſance to my requeſt. I cannot explain my- 
ſelf farther, nor is it neceſſary: it is no news, 
J flatter myſelf, to Mortimer Delvile or his 
mother, that I do nothing without reaſon, and 

I believe nothing upon flight grounds, 


A few cold compliments concerning het 
journey, and the re- eſtabliſnmentof her health, 
concluded the letter. 

a” ? Cecilia 
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Cecilia, having read, haſtily returned it, and 
indignantly ſaid, © My opinion, Sir, upon this 
letter, mult furely be yours; that we had done 
wiſer, long ſince, to have ſpared your mother 
and ourſelves, thoſe vain and fruitleſs conflicts, 
which we ought better to have foreſeen were 
liable to ſuch a concluſion. Now, at leaſt, let 
them be ended, and let us not purfue diſgrace 
wilfully, after ſuffering from it with ſo much 
rigour involuntarily.” . 

0, no,” cried Delvile,“ rather let us now 
ſpurn it for ever! thoſe conflicts muſt indeed 
be ended, but not by a ſeparation ſtill more 
bitter than all of them.“ | 

He then told her, that his mother, highly 
offended to obſerve by the extreme coldneſs of 
this letter, the rancour he till nouriſhed for 
the conteſt preceding her leaving him, no 
longer now refuſed even her ſeparate conſent, 
for a meaſure which ſhe thought her ſon ab- 
ſolutely engaged to take. 

„ Good heaven?” cried Cecilia, much 
amazed, this from Mrs. Delvile !—a ſepa- 
rate conſent |—” 

© She has always maintained,” he anſwered, 
an independent mind, always judged for her- 
ſelf, and refuſed all other arbitration: when 
ſo impetuouſly ſhe parted us, my father's will 
happened ro be her's, and thence their concur- 
rence; my father, of a temper immoveable and 
ſtern, retains ſtubbornly the prejudices which 
onee have taken poſſeſſion of him; my mother, 
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generous as fiery, and noble as proud, is open 
to conviction, and no ſooner convinced, than 
ingenuous in acknowledging.it : and thenee 
their diſſention. From my father I may hope 
forgiveneſs, but muſt never expect conceſſion; 
from my mother I may hope all ſhe ovght to 
grant, for pardon but her vehemenee, —and 

ſhe has every great quality that ean dignify 
human nature!“ „ 

Cecilia, whoſe affection and reverence for 

Mrs. Delvile were unfeigned, and who loved 
in her ſon this filial euthuſiaſm, readily con- 
curred with him in praiſing her, and ſincerely 
eſteemed her the firſt among women. 

cc Now, then,“ cried he, with earneſtneſs, 
« now is the time when your generous admi- 
ration of her is put to the teſt; ſee what ſhe 
writes to you ;—ſhe has left to me all expla- 
nation: but ] inſiſted upon ſome credential, 
leſt you ſhould believe 1 only owed her con- 
currence to a happy dream.“ 8 

Cecilia in much trepidation took the letter, 
and haſtily run it over. oy 


To Miſs BeverLey. 


Miſery, my ſweet young, friend, has long 
been buſy with us all; much have we owed 
to the claſh of different intereſts, much to that 
rapacity which to enjoy any thing, demands 
eveiything, and much to that general * 

neis 
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neſs which labours to place happineſs in what 
is with- held. Thus do we ſtruggle on till we 

can ſtruggle no longer; the felicity with which 
we trifle, at beſt is but temporary; and before 
reaſon and reflection ſhe its value, ſickneſs 
and ſorrow are commonly become ſtationary. 
Be it yours, my love, and my ſon's, to profit 
by the experience, while you pity the errors, 
of the many who illuſtrate chis truth. Your: 
mutual partiality has been mutually unfortu- 
nate, and muſt always continue ſo for the in- 
tereſt of both: but how blind is it to wait, in 
our own peculiar lots, for that perfection of 
enjoyment we can all ſee wanting in the lot of 
others! My expectations for my ſon had 
t out- ſte pped the modeſty of probability. I 
looked for rank and high birth, with the for- 
tune of Cecilia, and Cecilia's rare character. 
Alas! a new conſtellation in the heavens 
might as rationally have been looked for! 
My extravagance, however; has been all for 
his felicity, dearer to me than life, — dearer 
to me than all things but his own honour ! 
Let us but fave that, and then let wealth, am- 
bition, intereſt, grandeur, and pride, ſincethey 
cannot conſtitute his happineſs, be removed 
from deſtroying it. I will no longer play the- 
tyrant that, weighing good and evil by myowun 
feelings and opinions, inſiſts upon his acting 
by the not ions I have formed, whatever miſery . 
they may bring him by oppoſing all his ow] n. 
WE Fd F 6 | ] leave 
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l leave the kingdom with little reaſon to ex- 

pect I ſhall return tot; | leave it—Oh, blind. 
neſs of vanity and paſſion ! from the effect 
of that violence with which ſo lately I oppoſed 
what now I am content to advance ! But the 
extraordinary reſignation to which you have 
agreed, ſhews your heart ſo wholly my ſon's, 
and ſo even more than worthy the whole poſ- 
ſeſſion of his, that it reflects upon him an ho- 
nour more bright and more alluring, than any 
the moſt illuſtrious other alliance could now 
over. - 8 BY» 

I would fain ſee you ere I go, leſt I ſhould 
ſee you no more; fain ratify by word of mouth 
the conſent that by word of mouth | ſo abſo- 
lutely refuſed! I know not how to core to 
Suffolk — is it not poſſible you can come to 
London ? I am told you leave to me the arbi- 
tration of your fate, — in giving you to my 
. fon, | beſt ſhew my ſenſe of ſuch an honour, 

Haſten then, my love, to town, that I may 
fee you once more | wait no longer a concur- 
rence thus unjuſtly with- held, but haſten, that 
L may bleſs the daughter I have ſo often wiſhed 
to own! that I may entreat her forgiveneſs 
for all the pain I have occaſioned her, and 
committing to her charge the future happi- 
neſs of my ſon, fold to my maternal heart 
the two objects moſt dear to it! 

* 41. rod AvcvsTa DELVvILE. 


Cecilia 
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Cecilia wept over this letter with tender- 
neſs, grief, and alarm; but declared, had it 
even ſummoned her. to follow her abroad, | 
ſhe could not, after reading it, have heſitated 
in complying. | 
O now, then,” cried Delvile, © let our 
long ſuſpences end! hear me with the candour 
my mother has already liſtened to me — be 
mine, my Cecilia, at once—and force me not, 
byeternal ſcruples, to riſk another ſeparation.” 
Good heaven, Sir!“ cried Cecilia, ſtart- 
ing,“ in ſuch a ſtate as Mrs. Delvile thinks 
herſelf, would you have her journey delayed?“ 
% No, not a moment! I would but en- 
ſure you mine, and go with her all over "0 | 
world!“ 
« Wild and impoſſible!—and what i is to 
be done with Mr, Delvile 2?” 
et is on his account wholly I am thus. 
earneſtly precipitate, If I do not by an 
immediate marriage prevent his farther in- 
terference, all I have already ſuffered may 
again be repeated, and ſome freſh conteſt, 
= my mother may occaſion another re- 
A | 
Cecilia, who now underſtood him, ardently 
proteſted ſhe would not liſten for a moment 
to any clandeſtine expedient. fo 
He beſought her to be patient; and then | 
anxiouſly repreſented to her their peculiar, 
ſituations. All application to his father he 
was peremptorily forbid making, all efforts 


tO 


- 
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to remove his prejudices their impenetrable 
myſtery prevented; a public marriage, there. 


fore, with ſuck obſtacles, - would almoſt irri.. 


tate him to phrenzy, by its daring defiance of 
his prohibition and authority. 

« Alas!” exclaimed Cecilia, “ we can ne- 
ver do right but in parting !” 
Say it not,” cried. he, © I conjure you! 
we ſhall yet hve, I hope, to prove the con- 
r 


ts nd can you, then,” cried ſhe, reproach- 
fully, „Oh, Mr. Delvile! can you again 


urge me to enter your family in ſecret?” 

tc I grieve, indeed,” he anſwered, © that 
your goodneſs ſhould ſo ſeverely be tried: 
yet did you not condeſcend to commit the 
arbitration to my mother?“ » 

« True; and 1 thobght her approbation 
would ſecure my peace of mind; but how 
could 1 have expected Mrs. Delvile's conſent 
to ſuch a ſcheme!” ? — 11 
„ She has merely accorded it from a cer- 


tainty there is no other reſource, Believe 


me, therefore, my whole hope reſts upon 
your preſent compliance. My father, I am 
certain, by his letter, will now hear neither 


-rition nor defence; on the contrary, he 


will only enrage at the temerity of offering 
to confute him. But when he knows you 
are his daughter, bis honour will then be _ 

pints EF | cerne 
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cemed in yours, and it will be as much his 
deſire to have it cleared, as it is now to have 
ir cenſured? 

,« Wait at leaſt your return, and let us try 
what can be done with him.” 

% Oh, why, cried Delvile, with much 
arneſtneſs; *« muſt I: linger out month after 
month in this wretched uncertainty! If I 
wait I am undone! my father, by the orders 
I muſt unavoidably'leave, will diſcover the 
preparations making without his conſent, and' 
he will work upon you in my abſence, and 
compel you to give me up!“ 

« Are you ſure,” ſaid ſhe, half ſmiling, | 
« he would have ſo much power? 

« ] am but too. ſure, that the leaſt intima- 
tion, in his preſent irritable' ſtate of mind, 
reaching him of my intentions, would make 
him not ſcruple, in his fury, pronouncing” 
ſome malediCtion upon my diſobedience that 
wither of us, I muſt own, could ſor, 2:56. 4 
diſtegard.“ | 

This was an argument that came home to 
Cecilia, whoſe deliberation upon it, though 
lent, was evidently not unfavourable; © 

He then told her, that with reſpect to ſet- 
tlements, he would inſtantly have a bond 
drawn up, ſimilar to that prepared for their 
former intended union, which ſhould be 
properly ſigned and ſealed, and by which he 
vould engage himſelf to make, upon coming 

to 


erer 


to his eſtate, the ſame ſettlement upon her 
that was made upon his mother. 

« And as, inſtead of keeping up three 
houſes,” he continued, *in the manner my 
father does at preſent, I mean to put my whole 
eftate out 10 nurſe, while we reſide for a while 
abroad, or in the country, I doubt not but 

in a very few years we ſhall be as rich and 
as ealy as we ſhall deſire.” | 

He told her, alſo, of his well-founded ex- 
pectations from the relations already men- 
tioned; which the concurrence of his mo- 
ther with his marriage would thenceforward 
ſecute to him. 

He then, with more 1 ſtated his 
plan at large. He purpoſed, without loſing 
a moment, to return to London; he con- 
jured her, in the name of his mother, to ſet 
out herſelf early the next day, that the follou- 

ing eyening might be dedicated wholly to 
Mrs. Delvile: through. her interceſſion he 
might then hope Cecilia's compliance, and 
every thing on the morning after ſhould be 
prepared 6 or their union. The long-defired 
ceremony over, he would inſtantly ride poſt 
to-his father, and pay him,, at leaſt, the re- 
ſpe& of being the firſt to communicate it, 
He would then attend his mother to the 
Continent, and leave the arrangement of 
every thing to his return. . * Still, therefore, 
as a ſingle man,” he continued, ” I mean to 


make the } Journey, and I (hall rake care, 17 
the 
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the time I return, to have all things in readi- 
neſs for claiming my ſweet bride, Tell me, 


| then, now, if you can reaſonably oppoſe this 


jan?“ 
e Indeed,“ ſaid Cecilia, after ſome heſita- 
tion, I cannot ſee the neceſſity of ſuch vio- 
lent precipitancy.“ | 

« Do you not try me too much,” cried 
Delvile, impatiently, “to talk zow of pre- 
cipitancy | after ſuch painful waiting, ſuch 
weariſome expeRation ! I aſk you not to in- 
yolve your own affairs in confuſion by ac- 
companying me abroad ; ſweet to me as 
would be ſuch an indulgence, I would not 
make a run-away of you in the opinion of 
the world. All I wiſh is the ſecret certainty 
I cannot be robbed of you, that no cruel 
machinations may again work our ſeparation, 
that you are mine, unalterably mine, beyond 
the power of caprice or ill fortune.“ 

Cecilia made no anſwer; tortured with ir- 
reſolution, ſhe knew not upon what to deter- 
mine, 6 
We might then, accofding to the fa- 
vour or diſpleaſure of my father, ſettle wholly 
abroad for the preſent, or occaſionally viſit 
him in England; my mother would be al- 
ways and openly our friend. —Oh be firm, 
then, I conjure you, to the promiſe you have 
given her, and deign-to be mine on the con- 
ditions ſhe preſcribes. She will be bound 
to you for ever by ſo generous a conceſſion, 


and 
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and even her health may be reſtored by the 
ceſſation of her anxieties. With Coch a 
wife, ſuch a mother, what will be wanting 
for me! Could I lament not being richer, | 
muſt be rapacious indeed !—Speak, then, 
my Cecilia! relieve me from the agony of 
this eternal uncertainty, and tell me your 
word 1 1s invariable as your honour, and tell 
me my mother gives not her ſanction in 
vain !” 

Cecilia ſighed deeply, but, after ſome heſi- 
tation, ſaid, I little knew what | promiſed, 
nor know I now what. to perform — there 
muſt ever, I find, be ſome check to human 
happineſs ! yet, ſince upon theſe terms, Mrs. 
Pie herſelf is content to wiſh me of her 

mi 

She ſtop t; but, urged earneſtly * Del- 
vile, added, 46 J mult. not, I think, -with- 


— the. powers with which, J ent ruſted 
1 


Delvile, grateful * bsbented: now for- 
got his halle and his buſineſs, and loſt every 
wiſh but to re- auimate her ſpirits: ſhe com- 
pelled him, however, to leave her, that his 
viſit might leſs be wondered at, and ſent by 
him a meſſage to Mrs. Delvile, that, wholly 
relying upon her wiſdom, ſhe ti ſubs 
micted to her decree. 


a 
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An ENTERPRISE, 


CECILIA now had no time for after- 

thoughts or anxious repentance, ſince, 
notwithſtanding the hurry of her ſpirits and 
the confuſion of her mind, ſhe had too 
much real buſineſs, to yield to penſive in- 
dulgence. 5 
Averſe to all falſehood, ſhe invented none 
upon this occaſion; ſhe merely told her gueſts 
ſhe was ſummoned to London upon an affair 
of importance; and though ſhe ſaw their 
curioſity, not being at liberty to ſatisfy it 
with the truth, ſhe attempted not to appeaſe 
it · by fiction, but quietly left it to its. com-. 
mon fate conjecture. She would gladly have 
made Henrietta the companion of her journey, 
but Henrietta was the laſt to whom that 
journey could give pleaſure. She only, there- 
fore, took her maid in the chaiſe, and, at- 
tended by one ſervant on horſeback, at fix 
clock the next morning, ſhe quitted her 
manſion, to enter into an engagement by 
which ſoon ſhe: was to reſign it for ever. 
Diſintereſted as ſhe was, ſhe confidered het 
ſituation as peculiarly perverſe, that from the 
time of her coming to a fortune which moſt 
others regarded as enviable, ſhe had been a 
200 ſtranger 


menen 


ſtiranger to peace, a fruitleſs ſeeker of happi. nc 
neſs, a dupe to the fraudulent, and a prey to 
the needy ! the little comfort ſhe had re. Wo 
ceived, had been merely from diſpenſing it 
and now only had ſhe any chance of being WWD 
happy herſelf, when upon the point of re. Wt 
linquiſhing what all others built their happi. Wh 
neſs upon obtaining if 
Theſe reflections only gave way to other 
ſtill more diſagreeable ; ſhe was now a ſecond 


v 
time engaged in a tranſaction ſne could not 

approve, and ſuffering the whole. peace of Wil 
her future life to hang upon an action dark, Ne 
private and imprudent: an action by which Who 


the liberal kindneſs of her late uncle would 
be annulled, by which the father of her in- 
tended huſband would be diſobeyed, and 
which already, in a fimilar. inſtance, had 
brought her to affliction and diſgrace. Theſe 
melancholy thoughts haunted her during the 
whole journey, and though the aſſurance of 
Mrs. Delvile's approbation was ſome relief 
to her uneaſineſs, ſhe involuntarily prepared 
herſelf for meeting new mortifications, and 
was tormented with an apprehenſion that this 
ſecond attempt made her merit them. 

She drove immediately, by the previous di- 
rection of Delvile, to a lodging- houſe iu Albe 
marle Street, which he had taken care to have 
prepared for her reception. She then {cnt 
for a chair, and went to Mrs. Delvile's. Her 
being ſeen by the ſervants of that houſe wa 
bi not 


E I 
not very important, as their maſter was ſoon 
to be acquainted with the real motive of her 
journey. 85 

She was ſhewn into a parlour, while Mrs. 
Delvile was informed of her arrival, and 
there flown to by Delvile with the moſt grate- 
ful eagerneſs. Vet ſhe ſaw in his counte- 


nance that all was not well, and heard upon 
enquiry that his mother was conſiderably 


| WW worſe. | 

t Extremely ſhocked by this intelligence, 
be already began to lament her unfortunate 

„ {Wenterpriſe. Delvile ſtruggled, by exerting his 

h Wown ſpirits, to reſtore her's, but forced gaiety 
dis never exhilarating ; and, full of care and 
- Wainxiety, he was ill able to appear ſprightly 
d Wand ealy, - 

d They were ſoon ſummoned up ſtairs into 


the apartment of Mrs. Delvile, who was ly- 
ie ing upon a couch, pale, weak, and much al- 
of Wt tered. Delvile led the way, ſaying, Here, 
ef madam, comes one whoſe fight will bring 
d peace and pleaſure to you!” 125 
id „This, indeed,” cried Mrs. Delvile, half 
is ning and embracing her, “is the form in 

which they are moſt welcome to me! virtu- 
i- WF ous; noble Cecilia! what honour you do my 
e. Won! wich what joy, ſhovld I ever recover, 
ve ball Tanfiſt him in paying the gratitude he 
nt eres you! ũ ? Fell 
er Cecilia, grieved at her fityation, and af- 
4 Wicked by her kindneſs, could only anſwer 


with 
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with her tears; which, however, were ng 
ſhed alone; for Delvile's eyes were full, x 
he paſſionately exclaimed, ** This, this i; 
the fight my heart has thus long deſired! the 
wife of my choice taken to the boſom d 
the parent I revere! be yet but well, ny 
beloved mother, and I will be thankful for 
every calamity that has led to ſo ſweet a con- 
cluſion!? n 1111 
« Content yourſelf, however, my ſon with 
one of us,” cried Mrs. Delvile, ſmiling; 
« and content yourſelf, if you can, though 
your hard lot ſhould make that one. this crex- 
ture of full bloom, health, and youth ! Ah, 
my love, added. ſhe, more ſeriouſly, and ad- 
dreſſing the till weeping Cecilia, “ ſhould 
now Mortimer, in loſing me, loſe thoſe 
cares by which alone, br ſome months 
paſt, my life has been rendered tolerable, 
how peaceab]y ſhall I reſign him to one 6 
able to recompenſe his filial patience and 
ſervices!” | 7 
This was not a ſpeech to ſtop the tears of 
Cecilia, though ſuch warmth of approbation 
quieted her conſcientious ſcruples. Delvile 
now earneſtly interfered ; he told her that 
his mother had been ordered not to talk or 
exert, herſelf, and entreated her to be com- 
poſed, and his mother to be ſilent. 
« Be it your buſineſs, then,” ſaid Mrs. Del. 


vile, more gaily, to find us entertainient. 
A We 
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We will promiſe to be very ſtill if you will 
take that trouble upon' yourſelf.” | 

« | will not,” anſwered he, © be rallied 
from my purpoſe ; if I cannot entertain, it 
will be ſomething to weary you, for that may 
incline you to take reſt, which will be an- 
ſwering a better purpoſe.” | | 

« Mortimer,“ returned ſhe, “is this the 
ingenuity of duty or of love? and which 
ate you juſt now-thinking of, my health, 
or a converſation uninterrupted with Miſs | 
Beverley?“ 
perhaps alittle of both J“ gaid he, chear- 


ſully, though colouring. 


But you rather meant it ſhould paſs,” 

faid Mrs. Delvile, “you were thinking 
only of me? I have always obſerved, that 
where one ſcheme anſwers - two purpoſes, 
the oſtenſive is never the purpoſe moſt at 


heart.“ 


„ Why it is but common prudence,” an- 
ſwered Delvile, © to feel our way a little 
before we mention what we moſt wiſh, and fo 
calt the hazard of the Tefuſal upon ſomething 
rather leſs important.“ 
* Admiribly ſettled!“ cried Mrs. Delvile: 
* ſo my reſt is but to prove Miſs Beverley's 
diſturbance !—Well, it is only anticipatiag 
our future way of life, when her diſturbance, 
in taking the management of you to herſelf, 
will of courſe prove my reſt,” 88 
dhe 


rn 


She then quietly repoſed herſelf, and Del. 
vile diſcourſed with Cecilia upon their future 
plans, hopes, and actions. 

He meant to ſet off from the church - door 
to Delvile Caſtle, to acquaint his father with 


his marriage, and then to return inſtantly to 


London : there he entreated Cecilia to ſtay 


with his mother, that, finding them both to- 


' gether, he might not exhauſt her patience, by 
making his parting viſit occaſion another 
journey to Suffolk. | 
But here Ceci 
ſaying, her only chance to eſcape diſcovery, 
was going inſtantly to her own houſe; and 
repreſenting ſo earneſtly her deſire that their 
marriage ſhould be unknown till his return 
to England, upon a thouſand motives of deli- 
cacy, propriety, and fearfulneſs, that the obli- 
Ee he owed already to a compliance which 
e ſaw grew more and more reluctant, reſtrain- 
ed him both in gratitude and pity from per- 
ſecuting her farther, Neither would ſhe con- 
ſent to ſeeing him in Suffolk; which could 
but delay his mother's journey, and expoſe 
her to unneceſſary ſuſpicions ; ſhe promiſed, 
however, to write to him often, and as, from 
his mother's. weakneſs, he muſt travel very 
lowly, ſhe took a plan of his route, and en- 
gaged that he ſhould find a letter from her at 
every great town. fe 
The bond which he had already had al- 


tered, he inſiſted upon leaving in her own 


_ cuſtody, 


lia reſolutely oppoſed him; 
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cuſtody, averſe to applying to Mr. Moncks 
ton, whoſe behaviour to him had before 
iven him diſguſt, and in whom Cecilia her- 
on no longer wiſhed to confide. He had 
again applied to the ſame lawyer, Mr. Sin- 
gleton, to give her away; for though to his 
ſecrecy he had no tie, he had ſtill leſs to any 
entire ſtranger. Mrs. Delvile was too ill to 
attend them to church, nor would Delvile 
have deſired from her ſuch abſolute defiance 
of his father. | | 3 

Cecilia now gave another ſigh to her de- 
parted friend Mrs. Charlton, whoſe preſence 
upon this awful occaſion would elſe again 
have ſoothed and ſupported her. She had 
no female friend in whom ſhe could rely; 
but feeling a repugnance invincible to being 
accompanied only by men, ſhe accepted the 
attendance of Mrs. Delvile's own woman, 
who had lived many years in the family, and 
- high in the favour and confidence of her 
—_ © 

The arrangement of theſe and other arti- 
cles, with occaſional interruptions from Mrs, 
Delvile, fully employed the evening. Del- 
vile would not truſt again to meeting her at 
the church; but begged her to ſend out her 
krvants between ſeven and eight o'clock in 
the morning, at which time he would him- 
ſelf call for her with a chair. 

She went away carly, that Mrs, Delvile 
n 3 might 
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might go to reſt, and it was mutually agreed 
they ſhould riſk no meeting the next day, 
Delvile conjured them to part with firmneſg 
and chearfulneſs, and Cecilia, fearing her 
own emotion, would have retired without | 
bidding her adieu. But Mrs. Delvile, calling Wl { 
after her, ſaid, © Take with you my bleſ- IM 
ſing!” and tenderly embracing her, added, ll x 
e My ſon, as my chief nurſe, claims a pre- | 

t 


ſcriptive right to govern me; but I will break 
from his control to tell my ſweet Cecilia what 
eaſe and what delight ſhe has already given to 
my mind! my beſt hope of recovery is 
founded on the pleaſure 1 anticipate in wit. 
neſſing your mutual happineſs-: but ſhould 
my illneſs prove fatal, and that felicity be 
denied me, my greateſt earthly care is already 
removed by the ſecurity I feel of Mortimer's 
future peace. Take with you, then, my 
bleſſing, for you are become one to me | Jong 
daughter of my affection, now wife of my 
darling fon! love her, Mortimer, as ſhe me- 
rits, and cheriſh her with tendereſt grati- 
tude !—baniſh, ſweereſt Cecilia, every ap- 
Pprehenſion that oppreſſes you, and receive in 
Mortimer Delvile a huſband that will revere 
your virtues, and digaify your choice!“ 
She then embraced her again, and {ceing 
that her heart was too full for ſpeech, ſuffered . 
her to go without making any anſwer, Del 
vile attended her to her chair, ſcarce lels 
. moved 
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moved than, herſelf, and found only oppor- 
tunity to entreat her punctuality the next 
morning. WER wee . 

She had, indeed, no inclination to fail in 
her appointment, or riſk the repetition of 
ſcenes ſo affecting, or ſituations ſo alarming. 
Mrs. Delvile's full approbation ſomewhat 
reſtored to her her own, but nothing could re- 
move the fearful anxiety which ſtill privately 
tormented her with expectations of another 
diſappointment. 

The next morning ſhe aroſe with the light, 
and calling all her courage to her aid; de- 
termined to conſider this day as deciſive of 
her deſtiny with regard to Delvile, and, re- 
joicing that at leaſt all ſuſpenſe would be 
over, to ſupport herſelf with fortitude, be 
that deſtiny what it might. 

At the appointed time ſhe ſent her maid to 
| viſit Mrs. Hill, and gave ſome errands to 
her man that carried him to a diſtant part of 
the town : but ſhe charged them both to re- 
turn to the lodgings by nine o'clock, at which 
hour ſhe ordered a chaiſe for returning into 
the country, , = | 

Delvile, who was impatiently watching for 
their quitting the houſe, only waited till they 
were out of ſight, to preſent herſelf at the 
door. He was ſhewn into a parlour, where 
he inſtantly attended him; and being told 
that the clergyman, Mr. Singleton, and Mrs. 
Delvile's woman, were already in the church, 
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- ſhe gave him her hand in ſilence, and he led 
her to the chair. 

The calmneſs of ſtifled hope had now taken 
place in Cecilia of quick ſenſations and alarm. 
Occupied with a firm belief ſhe ſhould never 
be the wife of Delvile, ſhe only waited, with 
a deſperate fort of patience, to ſee when and 
by whom ſhe was next to be parted from him, 

When they arrived near the church, Del. 
vile ſtopt the chair. He handed Cecilia out 
of it, and diſcharging the chairmen, conducted 
her into the church. He was ſurpriſed him. 

ſelf at her compoſure, but earneſtly wiſhing 
it to laſt, took care not to ſay to her a word 
_ ſhould make any anſwer from. her neceſ- 
ary 

— 1 gave her, as before, to Mr. Singleton, 
ſecretly praying that not, as before, ſhe | might 

given him in vain : Mrs. Delvile's woman 
attended her; the clergyman was ready, and 
they all proceeded to the altar. 

The ceremony was begun; Cecilia, rather 


mechanically than with conſciouſneſs, appear. 


ing to liſten to it: but at the words, Jf am 
man can ſhew any juſt cauſe why they may nit 
lawfully be joined together, Delvile himſelf 
ſhook with terror, leſt ſome concealed perſon 
ſhould again anſwer it; and Cecilia, with a 
ſort of ſteady diſmay in her countenance, caſt 
her eyes round the church, with no other 
view than that of ſeeing from what corner 
the prohibiter would ſtart. 


She | 
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She looked, however, to no purpoſe ; no 
prohibiter appeared, the ceremony was per- 
formed without any interruption, and ſhe re- 
ceived the thanks of Delvile, and the congra- 
tulations of the little ſet, before the idea, 
which had ſo ſtrongly pre-occupied her ima- 
gination, was ſufficiently removed from it to 
ſatisſy her ſhe was really married. 

They then went to the veſtry, where their 
buſineſs was not long; and Delvile again put 
Cecilia into a chair, which again he accom- 

anied on foot. 

Her ſenſibility now ſoon returned, though 
ſtill attended with ſtrangeneſs and a ſenſation 
of incredulity. But the ſight of Delvile at 
her lodgings, contrary to their agreement, 
wholly recovered her ſenſes from the ftupor 
which had dulled them. He came, however, 
but to acknowledge how highly ſhe had 
obliged him, to fee her himſelf reſtored to the 
animation natural to her character, and to 
give her a million of charges, reſulting from 
anxiety and tenderneſs. And then, fearing 
the return of her ſervants, he quitted her, and 
{kt out for Delvile Caſtle. oo tags 

The amazement. of. Cecilia was ſtill uncon- 
querable ; to be actually united with Delvile! 
to be his with the full conſent of his mother, 
Sto have him her's, beyond the power of 
his father, — ſhe could not -reconcile it with 
poſſibility; ſhe fancied it a dream, — but a 
ateam from which ſhe wiſhed not to awake, 
G 3 BOOK 
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CECIHA'S Journey back to the country 
was as ſafe and free from interruption as 
her journey had been to town, and all that 
diſtinguiſhed them was what paſſed in her 
own mind: the doubts, apprehenſions, and 
deſponding ſuſpenſe which had accompanied 
her ſetting out, were now all removed, and 
certainty, eaſe, the expectation of happineſs, 
and the ceſſation of all perplexity, had taken 
their place. She had nothing left to dread 
but the inflexibility of Mr. Delvile, and hard- 
ly any thing even to hope but the recovery 
of his lady. „„ | 
Her friends at her return expreſſed their 
wonder at her expedition, but their wonder at 
what occaſioned it, though ſtil] greater, met 
no ſatisfaction. Henrietta rejqiced in her 
ſight, though her abſence had been fo ſhort; 
and Cecilia, whoſe affection with her pity in- 


creaſed, intimated to her the event for * 
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he wiſhed her to prepare herſelf, and frankly 
acknowledged ſhe had reaſon to expect it 
would. ſoon take place. 

Henrieita endeavoured with compoſure to 
receive this intelligence, and to return ſuch 
a mark of confidence, with chearful congra- 
tulations: but her fortitude was unequal to 
an effort ſo heroic, and her character was too 
ſimple to aſſume a greatneſs ſhe felt not: 
ſhe ſighed and changed colour; and haſtily 
quitted the room that ſlie might ſob aloud in 
another, 

Warm-hearted, tender, and ſuſceptible, 
her affections were all undiſguiſed: ſtruck 
with the elegance of Del vile, and enchanted 
by his ſervices to her brother, ſhe had loſt 
to him her heart at firſt without miſſing it, 
and, when miſſed, without ſeeking to re- 
claim. 1 hopeleſſneſs of ſuch a paſ- 
fion ſhe never conſidered, nor aſked herſelf 
its end, or ſcarce fuſpected its aim; it was 
pleaſant to her at the time, and ſhe looked 
not to the future, but fed it with viſionary 
ſchemes, and ſoothed ir with voluntary fan- 
cies. - Now ſhe knew all was over, ſhe felt 
the. folly ſhe had committed; but though 
ſenſibly and candidly angry at her own error, 
Its conviction offered nothing but ſorrow to 
ſucceed it. 

The felicity of Cecilia, whom ſhe loved, 
admired, and. revered, ſhe wiſhed with the 
genuine ardour of zealous ſincerity z but that 

& 4 Delvile, 
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Delvile, the very cauſe and ſole object of hy 
own perſonal unhappineſs, ſhould himſelf 
conſtitute that felicity, was too much for her 
ſpirits, and ſeemed to her mortified mind tog 
cruel in her deſtiny. 33 
Cecilia, who in the very vehemence of het 
ſorrow ſaw its innocence, was too juſt an! 
too noble to be offended by ir, or impute to 
the bad paſſions of envy or jealouſy, the art- 
leſs regret of an untutor'd mind. To be 
penetrated too deeply with the merit of Del. 
vile, with her wanted no excuſe, and ſhe 
grie ved for her ſituation with but little mix. 
ture of blame, and none of ſurpriſe. She 
redoubled her kindneſs and careſſes with the 
hope of conſoling her, but ventured to truſt 
her no farther, till reflection, and her natural 
good ſenſe, ſhould better enable her to bear 
an explanatio 
Nor was this friendly exertion any longer 
a hardſhip to her; the ſudden removal, in 
her own feelings and affairs, of diſtreſs and 
expectation, had now ſo much lightened her 
heart, that ſhe could ſpare without repining, 
ſome portion of its ſpirit to her dejedled 
young friend. | 
But an incident happened two mornings 
after which called back, and moſt unplea- 
ſantly, her attention to herſelf. She was 
told that Mrs. Matt, the poor woman he 
had ſettled in Bury, begged an audience, 
and upon ſending for her up ſtairs, and de- 
25 Iring 
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deſiring to know what ſhe could do for her, 
Nothing, madam, juſt now,”:ſhe anſwered, 
« for | don't come upon my own. buſineſs, 
but to tell ſome news to you, madam. You 
bid me never take notice of the wedding, that 
was to be, and I'm ſure I never opened my 
mouth about it from that time to this; but 
have found out who it was put a ſtop to it, 
and ſo l come to tell you.“ 

Cecilia, extremely amazed, eagerly defired 
her to go on. 

« Why, madam, I don't know the gen- 
tlewoman's name quite right yet, but I can 
tell you where ſhe lives, for 1 knew her as 
ſoon as J ſet eyes on her, when | ſee her at 
church laſt Sunday, and 1 would have fol- 
lowed her home, but ſhe went into a coach, 
and I could not walk faſt enough; but l aſk- 
ed one of the footmen where ſhe lived, and 
he ſaid at the great houſe at the Grove: and 
perhaps, madam, you may know where that 
is: and then he told me her name, but chat 1 
can't juſt now think of.” 

% (Good heaven!” cried | Cecilia, — it 
could not be Bennet?“ 

* Yes, ma'am, that's the my name:; 1 
know it again now [ hear it.” 

Cecilia then haſtily diſmiſſed her, firſt. de- 
ſiring her not to mention the circumſtanc x to 
ary body. 

Shocked and diſmayed, ſhe now ſaw, but 
ſay with horror, the removal of all her.dou bts, 
G 5 and 
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and the explanation of all her difficulties, in 
the full and. irrefragable diſcovery of the per. 
fidy of her oldeſt friend and confidant. 

Miſs Bennet herſelf ſhe regarded in the al. 
fair as a mere tool, which, though in effect it 
did the work, was innocent of its miſchief, 
becauſe powerleſs but in the hand of its em- 
-ployer. 

«© That employer,” Wen ſhe, *“ muſt be 
Mr. Monckton! Mr. Monckton, whom ſo 
long | have known, who ſo willingly has been 
-my counſellor, ſo ably my inſtructor! in 
whoſe integrity I have confided, upon whoſe 

friendſhip | have relied! my ſuccour in all 
emergencies, my guide in all perplexitics !— 
Mr. Monckton thus diſhonourably, thus bar— 
| barouſly to betray me! to turn againſt me the 
very confidence I had repoſed in his regard for 
me! and make uſe of my own cruſt to fur- 
niſh the means to injure me!“ 

She was now wholly confirmed that he had 
wronged her with Mr. Delvile; ſhe could 
not have two enemies ſo malignant without 
provocations, and he who fo unteelingly could 
diſſolve a union at the very altar, could alone 
have the baſeneſs to calumniate her fo cru- 
ey. 

Evil thoughts thus awakened, ſtopt not 
metely upon facts; conjecture carried ber 
farther, and conjecture built upon probabl- 
: lity. The officiouſneſs of Morrice in pur— 
ſuing her to London, his viſiting her when 

* 8 there, 
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there, and his following and watching Del- 
vile, ſhe now reaſonably concluded were ac- 
tions directed by Mr. Monckton, whoſe houſe 


he had but juſt left, and whoſe orders, what- 
ever they might be, ſhe was almoſt certain he 
would obey. Availing himſelf, therefore of 
the forwardneſs and ſuppleneſs which met in 
this young man, ſhe doubted not but his in- 
telligence had contributed to acquaint him 
with her proceedings, 

The motive of ſuch deep concerted and ac- 
cumulated treachery was next to be ſought: 
nor was the ſearch long; one only could have 
tempted him to ſchemes ſo hazardous and 
coſtly ; and, unſuſpicious as ſhe was, ſhe now 
ſaw into his whole deſign. 

Long accuſtomed to regard him as a ſafe 
and diſintereſted old friend, the reſpect with 
which, as a child, ſhe had looked up to him, 
ſhe had inſenſibly preſerved when a woman. 
That reſpect had taught her to conſider his 
notice as a favour, and far from ſuſpiciouſly 
ſhunning, ſhe had innocently courted it: and 
his readineſs in adviſing and tutoring her, 
his frank and eaſy friendlineſs of behaviour, 
had kept his influence- unimpaired, by pre- 


venting its ſecret purpoſe from being de- 
tected, 


But now the whole myſtery was revealed; 


bis averſion to the Delviles, to which hitherto 
ſhe had attributed all ſhe diſapproved in his 
behaviour, ſhe was convinced muſt be inade- 
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quate to ſtimulate him to ſuch lengths. That 
averſion itſelf was by this late ſurmiſe account- 
ed for, and no ſooner did it occur to her, 
than a thouſand circumſtances confirmed it, 

The firſt among theſe was the evident ill. 
will of Lady Margaret, which, though ſhe 
had conſtantly imputed to the general iralci- 
bility for which her character was notorious, | 
ſhe had often wondered to find impenetras 
ble to all endeavours to pleaſe or ſoften 
her. His care of her fortune, his exhortations 
againlt her expences, his wiſh to make her 
live with Mr. Briggs, all contributed to point 
out the ſelfiſhneſs of his attentions, which in 
one inſtance rendered viſible, became obvious 
in every other. | 

Yer various as were the incidents that now 
poured upon her memory to his diſgrace, not 
one among them took its riſe from his beha- 
viour to herſelf, which always had been ſcru- 
pulouſly circumſpect, or if for a moment 
unguarded, only at a ſcaſon when her own 
diſtreſs or confuſion had prevented her from 
perceiving:it. | This recollection almoſt ſtag 
gered her ſuſpicions ; yet ſo abſolute ſeemed 
the confirmation they received from every 
other, that her doubt was overpowered, and 
foon wholly extinguiſhed. 1 

She was yet ruminating upon this ſubjedt, 
when word was brought her that Mr. Monck- 
ton was in the parlour, | | 


Mingled 
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Mingleddiſguſt and indignation made her 


ſhudder at his name, and without pauſing a 


moment, ſhe ſent him word ſhe Was engaged, 
and could not poſſibly leave her room. 
Aſtoniſhed ;by ſuch a diſmiſſion, he left the 
houſe in the utmoſt confuſion, But Cecilia 
could not endure to Tee him, after a diſco- 
very of ſuch hypocriſy and villainy. 


She conſidered, however, that the matter 


could not reſt here: he would demand an ex- 
planation, and perhaps, by bis unparalleled 
addreſs, again contrive to ſeem innocent, not- 
withſtanding appearances were at preſent ſo 


| much againſt him. Expecting, therefore, 


ſome artifice, and determined not to be dup- 
ed by it, ſhe ſent again for the pew opener, 
to examine her more ſtrictly. 

The woman was out at work in a private 
family, and could not come till the evening: 
but, when farther queſtioned; the deſcription 


ſhe gave of Miſs Bennet was too exact to be 


diſputed. | | | 
She then defired her to call again the next 
morning; and fent a ſervant to the Grove, 
with her compliments to Miſs Bennet, and a 
requeſt that ſhe might ſend her carriage for 
her-the next day, at any time-ſhe plealed, as 
ſhe wiſhed much to ſpeak with her. | 
This meſſage, ſhe was aware, might create 
{ome ſuſpicion, and put her upon her guard; 
but ſhe thought, nevertheleſs, a ſudden meet- 


ing with the pew-opener, whom ſhe meant 


abruptly 


— —— — — 
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THE ſervant did not return till it was 


diſmay, ſaid he had been able to meet with 
nobody who could either give or take a meſ- 


cataſtrophe, and innocent as ſhe was either of 


the ſhame to which ſhe meant to expoſe him 


abruptly to confront with her, would baffle 
the ſecurity of any previouſly ſettled ſcheme, 

To a conviction ſuch as this even Mr. 
Monckton muſt ſubmit, and ſince he was lo 
to her as a friend, ſhe: might at leaſt ſave her. 
telf the pain of keeping ww his acquaintance, 


S lA, . 
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dark; and then, with a look of much 


ſ:ge; that the Grove was all in confuſion, 
add the whole country in an uproar, for Mr. 
Monckton, juſt as he arrived, had been brought 
home dead | | 

Cecilia ſcreamed with involuntary hoviury 
a pang like remorſe ſeized her mind, with 
the apprehenſion ſhe had ſome ſhare in this 


his fall or. his crimes, ſhe no ſooner heard he 
was no more, than ſhe forgot he had offended 
her, and reproached herſelf with ſeverity for 


the next morning, 35 
| Dreadfully 
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Dreadfully diſturbed by this horrible inci- 
dent, ſhe entreated Mrs. Harrel and Henrietta 
to ſup by themſelves, and going into her own 
room, determined to write the whole affair to 
Delvile, in a letter ſne ſnould direct to be left 
at the poſt · office for him at Margate. 
And here ſtrongly ſhe felt the happineſs of 
being actually his wife; ſhe could now with- 
out reſerve make him acquainted with all her: 
affairs, and tell to the maſter of her heart every 
emotion that entered 1t, 1 
While engaged in this office, the very action 
of which quieted her, a letter was brought 
her from Delvile himſelf. She received it 
with gratitude, and opened it with joy; he 
had promiſed to write ſoon, but / ſoon ſhe 
had thought impoſſible. Pet 

The reading took not much time; the let- 
ter contained but the following words: 


To Miſs BV ERLEx. 
My CeciLia! 


Be alone, I conjure you, diſmiſs every.bo- 
dy, and admit me this moment! | 


Great was her aſtoniſhment at this note! 
no name to it, no concluſion, the characters 
indiſtinct, the writing crooked, the words ſo 
few, and thoſe few ſcarce legible! 

| | He 
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Ile deſired to ſee her, and to ſee her alone; 
he could not heſitate in her compliance, — 
but whom could ſhe diſmiſs ?-—her ſervants, 
if ordered away, would but be curiouſly upon 
the watch, — ſhe could think of no expe dient, 
ſhe. was all hurry and amazement. | 
DBhe aſked if any one waited for an anſwer, 
the footman ſaid no; that the note was given 
in by ſomebody who did not ſpeak, and who 
ran out of fight the moment he had delivered 
It. | 
« {She could not doubt this was Delvile him. 
iſclf, —Delvile who ſhould now be juſt returned 
from the caſtle to his mother, and whom ſhe 
had thought not even a letter would reach if 
directed any where nearer than Margate ! 
All ſhe could deviſe in obedience to him, 
was to go and wait for him alone in her dreſ- 
ſing room, giving orders that if any one called 
they might be immediately brought up to her, 
as ſhe expected ſombody upon buſineſs, with 
whom ſhe mult not be interrupted. 
This was extremely diſagreeable to her; 
yet, contrary as it was to their agreement, {he 
felt no inclination to reproach Delvile ; the 
abruptneſs of his note, the evident hand- 
ſhaking with which it had been written, the 
ſtrangeneſs of the requeſt in a ſituation ſuch 
as theirs, all concurred to aſſure her he came 
not to her idly, and all led her to apprehend 
he came to her with evil tidings. wi 
at 


) 


at 


What they might be, ſhe had no time to 
conjecture; a ſervant, in a few minutes, open- 
ed the dreſſing- room door, and ſaid, Ma' am, 
a gentleman; and Delvile, abruptly enter- 
ing, ſnut it himſelf, in his eagerneſs to get 
rid of him. ö 


At his ſight, her prognoſtication of ill be- 


came ſtronger! ſhe went forward to meet him, 
and he advanced to her ſmiling and in haſte; 
but that ſmile, did not well do its office; it 
concealed not a pallid countenance, in which 
every feature ſpoke horror ; it diſguiſed not 
an aching heart, which almoſt viſibly throbbed 
with intolerable emotion! Yet he addreſſed 


her in terms of tenderneſs and peace; but his 
tremulous voice counteracted his words, and 


ſpoke that all withty was tumult and war! 
Cecilia, amazed, affrighted, had no power 
to haſten an explanation, which, on his own 
part, he ſeemed unable, or fearful to begin. 
e talked to her of his happineſs in again 
ſeeing her before he leſt the kingdom, en- 
treated her to write to him continually, ſaid 
the ſame thing two and three times in a breath, 
began with one ſubject, and ſeemed uncon- 


ſcious he wandered preſently into another, and 
aſked her queſtions innumerable about her 


health, journey, affairs, and eaſe of mind, 
without hearing from her any anſwer, or 

ſeeming to miſs that ſhe made none. 
Cecilia grewdreadfully terrified; ſomething 
range and moſt alarining ſhe was ſure ok 
ave 
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have happened, but what, ſhe had no means 
to know, nor courage, nor even Words tg 
enquire. | 

Delvile, at length, the firſt hurry of his 
ſpirits, abating, became more coherent and 
conſiderate : and looking anxioully at her, 
ſaid, Why this ſilence, my Cecilia?“ 

4 know not!” ſaid ſhe, endeavouring to 
recover herſelf, © but your coming was un- 
expected: I was juſt writing to you at Mar. 
gate.“ | | | 

Write ſtill, then; but direct to Oftend; 
I ſhall be quicker than the poſt ; and J would 
not loſe a letter—a line—a word from you, 
for all the world can offer me!“ 

« Quicker than the poſt ?” cried Cecilia; 
te but how can Mrs. D:1vile—" ſhe ſtopt, not 
knowing what ſhe might venture to aſk. 

She is now on the road to Margate; I 
hope to be there to receive her. I mean but 
to bid you adieu, and be gone.“ 
Cecilia made no anſwer; ſhe was more and 
more aſtoniſned, more and more confounded. 
Lou are thoughtful!“ ſaid he, with ten- 
derneſs; * are you unhappy ? ſweeteſt Ce- 
cilia ! moſt excellent of human creatures! if 
I have made you unhappy—and I muſt! 
it is inevitable!“ v\ 

„Oh, Delvile !”” cried ſhe, now aſſuming 
more courage, © why will you not ſpeak to 
me openly ?—ſomething, I ſee, is wrong; 
may I not hear it? may 1 not tell ** 1 
: ] Calls 
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leaſt, my concern that any thing has diſtreſſed 
ou!“ | 

Va You are too good !” cried he; © to de- 

ſerve you is not poſſible, but to afflict you 

is inhuman!“ LD 

« Why ſo?” cried ſhe, more chearfully ; 
« muſt I not ſhare the common lot? or expect 
the whole world to be new modelled, leſt I 
ſhould meet in it any thing but happineſs!” 

« There is not, indeed, much danger! Have 
you pen and ink here?“ 

She brought them to him immediately, 
with paper. 

« You have been writing to me, you 
ſay ?—I will begin a letter myſelf.” 

« To me?” cited ſhe, 

He made no anſwer, but took up the pen, 
and wrote a few words, and then, dings it 
down, ſaid, “ Fool !—1i could have done this 
without coming!“ | 

“May I look at it?” ſaid ſhe; and, finding 
he made no oppoſition, advanced and read, 

[ fear to alarm you by raſh precipitation 
fear to alarm you by lingering ſuſpenſ:,—but all 
is not well— | 
Fear nothing!“ cried ſhe, turning to him 
with the kindeſt earceſtneſs ; * tell me, what- 
ever it may be !—Am | not your wife! bound 
by every tie divine and human to ſhare in all 
er lorrows, if, unhappily, I cannot mitigate 
them!“ | 
c Since 
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Since you allow me,” cried. he, gratefully, 
tc ſo ſweet a claim, a claim to which all other; 
yield, and which if you-repent not giving me, 
will make all others nearly immaterial to me, 
—] will own to you that all, indeed, is not 
well! Ihavebeen haſty, —you will blame me; 
1 deſerve, indeed, to be blamed !—entruſted 
with your peace and happineſs, to ſuffer rage, 
reſentment, violence, to make me forego what 
1 owed to ſuch a depoſite |—If your blame, 
however, ſtops ſhort of repentance—but it 
cannot!“ . 

What, then,” cried ſhe, with warmth, 
ce muſt you have done? for there is not an 
action of which I believe you capable, there 
is not an event which | believe to be poſiible, 
that can ever make me repent belonging to 
you .wholly !? . 

„ Generous, condeſcending Cecilia!“ cried 
he; © words ſuch as theſe, hung there nat 
u on me an evil the moſt depreſſing, would 
be almoſt more than I could bear- would 
make me too bleſt for mortality!“ 

„ But words ſuch as theſe,” ſaid ſhe, more 
gaily,“ I might long have coquetted ere I had 
ſ:oken, had you not drawn them from me dy 
this alarm. Take, therefore, the good with 
the ill, and remember, if all does not go right, 
you have now a truſty friend, as willing to be 
the partner of your ſerious as your happieſt 
hours.“ FE. 
te Shew 
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« Shew but as much firmneſs as you have 
hewn ſweetheſs;” cried he, © and I will fear 
to teil you nothing.“ | | 

She reiterated her aſſurances; they then 
both ſat down, and he began his account. 

« [mmediately from your lodgings I went' 
where J had ordered a chaiſe, and ſtopt only 


My father ſaw me with ſurpriſe, and received 
me with coldneſs. I was compelled by my 
ſituition to be abrupt, and told him l came, 
before I accompanied my mother abroad, to 
make him acquainted with an affair which 
thought myſelf bound in duty and reſpect to 
ſuffer no one to communicate to him but my- 
» Wh elf. He then ſternly interrupted me, and de- 
0 


cared in high terms, that if this affair con- 


F cerned you, he would not liſten to it, I at- 


when he paſſionately broke forth into-new and 
4 WY bortible charges againſt you, affirming that he 
d WW had chem from authority as indiſputable as 
ocular demonſtration. I was then certain of 
ſome foul play.“ 


Foul play indeed!“ cried Cecilia, who 


been injured. “ Good heaven, how have [I 
been deceived, where moſt I have truſted!” 
told him, continued Delvile, “ fome 
gtoſs impoſition had been practiſed upon him, 
and earneſtly conjured him no longer to con- 


to change horſes till I reached Delvile caflle. 


tempted to remonſtrate upon this injuſtice, . 


now knew but too well by whom ſhe had 
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ceal from me by whom. This, unfortunately, 
encreaſed his rage; impoſition, he ſaid, was 
not ſo eaſily played upon him, he left that for 
me who ſo readily was duped; while for him- 
ſelf, he had only given credit ro a man of much 
conſideration in Suffolk, who had known vou 
from a child, who had ſolemnly aſſured him he 
had repeatedly endeavoured to reclaim you, 
who had reſcued you from the hands of Jews 
gat his own hazard and lots, and who actually 
ſhewed him bonds acknowledging immenſe 
debts, which were ſigned with your own hand,” 

<« Horrible!” exclaimed Cecilia. ] believ- 
ed not ſuch guilt and perfidy poſſible!” 

J was ſcarce myſelf,” relumed Delvile, 
while I heard him: I demanded even with 
fierceneſs his author, whom I ſcrupled not to 
execrate as he deſerved; he coldly anſwered he 


was bound by an oath never to reveal him, nor. 


ſhould he repay his honourable attention tohis 
family by a breach of his own word, were it 
even leſs formally engaged. I then loſt all pa- 
tience; to mention horour, I cried, was a farce, 
where ſuch infamous calumnies were liſtened 
to; but let me not ſhock you unneceſſarily, 
you may readily conjecture what paſſed.“ 

« Ah me!” cricd Cecilia,“ you have then 
quarrelled with your father!“ 

« [have !” ſaid he; „nor does he yet know 
] am married : in ſo much wrath there was n0 
room for narration ; I only pledged myſelf by 


all I held ſacred, never to reit till I had cleared 
your 
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your fame, by the detection of this villainy, and 
then left him without farther explanation.” 

« Oh, return, then, to him directly!“ cried 
Cecilia; © he is your father, you are bound to 
bear with his diſpleaſure ;—alas | had you ne- 
yer known me, you had never incurred it!” 
Believe me,” he anſwered, I am ill at 
eaſe under it: if you wiſh it, when you have 
heard me, I will go to him immediately; if 
not, I will write, and you ſhall yourſelf dic- 
tate what.“ 

Cecilia thanked him, and begged he would 
continue his account. 

« My firſt ſtep, when I left the caſtle, was 
to ſend a letter to my mother, in which I en- 
treated her to ſet out as ſoon as poſſible for 
Margate, as I was detained from her unavoid- 
ably, and was unwiling my delay ſhould 
either retard our journey, or oblige her to 
is WY travel faſter. At Margate ! hoped to be as 
it ſoon as herſelf, if not before her. 

z * And why, cried Cecilia, “ did you not 

e, go to town as you had promiſed, and accom- 

d WM pany her?“ 

5 had buſineſs another way. I came 
hither.“ 

en Miel?“ 

No but ſoon.” N 

1 EB did you go firſt 2?” : 

« My Cecilia, it is now you mult ſummon 
your fortitude: I left my father without an 
explanation on my part but not till, in his 


rage 
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rage of aſſerting his authority, he had unwarl. 
ly man: his informant.“ 

c Well!“ 

- © That informant the moſt deceitful of 
men'!—was your long pretended! friend, Mr, 


Monckron! * 
c Sg | feared !”” ſaid Cecilia, whoſe blood 


now ran cold through her veins with ſudden 


and new apprehenſions. 
« I rode to the Grove on hack-horſes, and 


on a full gallop the whole way. I got to him 
early in the evening. I was ſhewn into his 
library. I told him my errand. —You look 


pale, my love? You are not well? 


Cecilia, too ſick for ſpeech, leant her head 


upon a table; Delvile was going to call for 


help; but ſhe' put her hand upon his arm to 


ſtop him, and perceiving ſhe was only men- 


rally affected, he reſted, and endeavoured by 


every poſſible means to revive her. 

After a while, ſhe again raiſed her head, 
faintly ſaying, © am ſorry | interrupted you; 
but the concluſion: I aiready know,—Mr, 

Monckton is dead!“ | 
„ Not dead,“ cried he; © dangerouſly 
indeed, wooded. but thank heaven, not 
actually dead!“ 

« Not dead ? cried Cecilia, with een 
ſtrength and ſpirits, “, then, all yet may be 
well —it he is not dead, he may recover!“ 

He may; 1 hope he will * 

e 3 « Now, 
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c Now, - then,” ſhe cried, = tell me all: 


| can bear any intelligence but of death by 
human means. | 

« ] meant not to have gone ſuch lengths; 
fir from it; I hold duels in abhorrence, as 
unjuſtifiable acts of violence, and ſavage de- 
vices of revenge. I have offended againſt 
my own conviction, —but, tranſported with 
paſſion at his infamous charges, I was not 
maſter of my reaſon; J accuſed him of his 
perfidy ; he denied it; I told him I had it 
from my father, —he changed the ſubject to 
pour abuſe upon him; I inſiſted on a recan- 
tation to clear, you ; he aſked by what right? 
Ifercely anſwered, by a huſband's! His coun- 
tenance, then, explained at leaſt the motives 
of his treachery, —he loves you himſelf! he 
had probably ſchemed to keep you free till 
his wife died, and then concluded his machi- 
nations would ſecure you his own. For this 
purpoſe, finding he was in danger of loſing 
you, he was content even to blaſt your cha- 
racter, rather than ſuffer you to eſcape him | 
But the moment l acknowledged my marriage 
he grew more furious than myſelf; and, in 
hort—for why relate the frenzies.of rage? 
we walked out together ; my travelling piſ- 
tols were already charged; I gave him his 
choice of them, and, the challenge being 
mine, for inſolence joined with guilt had rob- 
bed me of all ſorbearance, he fired firſt, but 
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miſſed me; I then demanded whether he 
would clear your fame? he called out, 
« Fire! I will make no terms, did fire, 
and unfortunately aimed better! We had 
neither of us any ſecond, all was the reſult of 
immediate paſſion ; but I ſoon got people to 
him, and aſſiſted in conveying him home, 
He was at firſt believed to be dead, and I wa; 
ſeized by his ſervants ; but he afterwards 
ſhewed ſigns of life, and by ſending for my 
friend Biddulph, I was releaſed. Such is the 


.- melancholy tranſaction I came to relate to 


you, flattering myſelf it would ſomething leſs 
mock you from me than from another: yet 
own real concern for the affair, the repen- 
tance with which from the moment the wretch 
fell, I was ſtruck in being his deſtroyer, and 
the forrow, the remorſe, rather, which ] felt, 
in coming to wound you with ſuch black, ſuch 
fearful intelligence, - you to whom all I owe 
is peace and comfort. — theſe thoughts 
| gave me ſo much diſturbance, that, in fact, 
new leſs than any other how to prepare you 
for ſuch a tale.“ | 
He ſtopt; but Cecilia could ſay nothing; 
to cenſure him now would both be cruel and 
vain; yet to pretend ſhe was ſatisfied with hs 
conduct, would be doing violence to her 
judgment and veracity. She ſaw, too, that 
his error had ſprung wholly from a generous 
ardor in her defence, and that his confidence 


in her character, had reſiſted, without waver- 
| | Ng, 
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ing, every attack that menaced it. For this 
ſhe felt truly grateful; yet his quarrel witk 
his father, — the danger of his mother, — 
his neceſſary abſence, —her own clandeſtine 
ſituation, - and more than all, the threaten- 
ed death of Mr. Monckton by his hands, 
were circumſtances ſo full of dread and ſad- 
neſs, ſhe knew not upon which to ſpeak, — 
how to offer him comfort, —how to aſſume 
a countertance that looked able to receive any, 
or by what means to repreſs the emotions 
which ſo many ways aſſailed her. Delvile, 
having vainly waited ſome reply, then in a 
tone the moft melancholy, ſaid, If it is yet 
poſſible you can be ſufficiently interefted in 
my fate to care what becomes of me, aid me 
now with your counſel, or rather with your 
inſtructions; I am ſcarce able to think for 
myſelf, and to be thought for by you, would 


| yet be a conſolation that would give me ſpirit 


for any thing. * 5 

Cecilia, ſtarting from her reverie, repeated, 
“To care what becomes of you ? Oh, Del- 
vile make not my heart bleed by words of 
{uch unkindneſs ! _ 5 

“ Forgive me,” cried he, I meant not a 
reproach ; I meant but to ſtate my on con- 
ſcioumeſs how little 1 deſerve from you. 
You talked to me of going to my father? do 


zou ſtill with it?“ 


4 think ſo!” cried ſhe; too much diſ- 
turbed to know what ſhe ſaid, yet fearing 
2 again 
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again to hurt him by making him wait her 
anſwer. | | 
I will. go then,“ -faid hs. < without 
doubt: too happy to be guided by you, 
whichever way I ſteer. I have now, indeed, 
much to tell him; but whatever may be kis 
wrath, there is little fear, at this time, that N 
my own temper cannot bear it! what next 
ſhall I do?“ WT 
ce What next?“ echoed ſhe; 6c nde 
know not!“ 

c Shall I go immediately to Margate ? or 
Mall I firſt ride hither ? _ 

ce If you pleaſe,” ſaid ſhe, much perturbed 
and deeply ſighing. 

Il pleaſe nothing but by your direction, 
to follow that is my only chance of. pleaſure. 
Which, then, ſhall I do - you will not, non, 
refuſe to direct me?“ | 

* No, certainly, not for the world! 
„ Speak to me, then, my love, and tell 
me ;—why are you thus filent —is it pain- 
ful to you to counſel me? 

« No, indeed!“ ſaid ſhe, putting her 
hand to her head, „ will Penk to you in a 
few minutes.“ 

„ Oh, my Cecilia ! = cried he, looking at 
her wit much alarm, „call back your re- 
collection; you know not what you ſay, you 
take no intereſt in what you anſwer.” 

„Indeed I do!” ſaid ſhe, ſighing deeply, 


and oppreſſed: beyond the power of thinking, 
beyond 
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beyond any power but an internal conſciouf- 
neſs of wretchedneſs. 

« Sigh not ſo bitterly,” cried he, cif you 
have any compaſſion! ſigh not fo bitterly, — 
| cannot bear to hear you!“ 
am very ſorry indeed!“ ſaid he, ſigh- 
ing again, and not ſeeming ſenſible ſhe ſpoke, 
Good Heaven?“ cried he, riſing, *dif- 
raft me not with this horror! ſpeak not 
to me in ſuch broken ſentences! Do you 
hear me, Cecilia ?—why will you not antwer- 
me?” | 
She ſtarted hd trembled, Jooked pale dn 
affrighted, and putting both her hands upon 
her heart; ſaid, „Oh, yes but I have an 
oppreſſion here, —a tightneſs, a fullneſs, - 
have not rom for breath!“ | 

te Oh, beloved of my heart!“ cried he, 
wildly caſting himſelf at her feet, * kill me. 
not with this terror call back your facul- 
ties, awake from this dreadful inſenſibility! 
tell me at leaſt you know me !—tell me J- 
have not tortured you quite to madaeſs !— 
ſole darling of my affections! my own, my 
wedded Cecilia !—reſcue me from this ago- 
ny! 1t is more than I can ſupport!— 


This energy of diſtreſs brought back her 


ſcattered ſenſes, ſcarce more ſtunned by the 


ſhock-of all this miſery, than by the reſtraint. 
of her; feelings in ſtruggling to conceal it. 
But theſe paſſionate exclamations reſtoring her 
lenſibility, ſhe burſt into tears, which happi- 
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ly relieved her mind from the conflict with 
which it was labouring, and which, not thus 

effected, might have ended more fatally. 
Never had Delvile more rejoiced in her 
ſmiles than now in theſe ſeaſonable tears, 
which he regarded and bleſt as the preſervers 
of her reaſon. They flowed long without 
any intermiſſion, his ſoothing and tenderneſz 
but melting her to more ſorrow : after a 
while, however, the return of her facultics, 
which at firft ſeemed all conſigned over to 
grief, was manifeſted by the returning ſtrength 
of her mind : ſhe blamed herſelf ſeverely for 
the little fortitude ſhe had ſhewn, but having 
now given vent to emotions too forcible to be 
wholly ſtifled, ſne aſſured him he might de- 
pend upon her better courage for the ſuture, 
and entreated him to conſider and ſettle his 
affairs. | | | 
Not ſpeedily, however, could Delvile him- 
ſelf recover. The torture he had ſuffered in 
believing, though only for a few moments, 
that the terror he had given to Cecilia had at- 
ſected her intellects, made even a deeper im- 
preſſion upon his imagination, than the ſcene 
of fury and death, which had occaſioned that 
terror: and Cecilia, who row ſtrained every 
nerve to repair by her firmneſs, the pain which 
by her weakneſs ſne had given him, was 
ſooner in a condition for reaſoning and dell- 
beration than himſelf. l 
| c 3 
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« Ah, Delvile !” ſhe cried, comprehend- 


ing what paſſed within him, “do you allow | 


nothing for furpriſe? and nothing for the 
hard conflict of endeavouring to ſuppreſs it? 
do you think me till as unfit to adviſe with, 
and as worthleſs, as feeble a counſellor, as 
during the firſt confuſion of my mind.” 

„Hurry not your tender ſpirits, I beſeech 
you,” cried he, © we have time enough; we 
will talk about buſineſs by and by.” 


What time?“ cried ſhe, © what is it now 


clock?“ 3 

„God Heaven !” cried he, looking at his 
watch, © already paſt ten! you muſt turn me 
out, my Cecilia, our calumny will ſtill be bufy, 
even though poor Monckton is quiet.“ 

« I will turn you out,” cried the; © Iam 
indeed moſt earneſt to have you gone, But 
tell me your plan, and which way you mean 
to go?” | 


„That,“ he anſwered, * you ſhall decide 


for me yourſelf ; whether to Delvile Caſtle, 


to finiſh one tale, and wholly communicate 
another, or to Margate, to haſten my mother 
abroad, before the news of this calamity 
reaches her.“ | 1 

® Go to Margate,” cried ſhe, eagerly; - ſet 
off this very moment! you can write te 


your father from Oſtend. But continue, I 
conjure you, on the Continent, till we ſee if 


this unhappy man lives, and enquire, of thoſe 
H 4 who 
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who can judge, what muſt follow if he ſhould 
not!“ | 

« A trial,” ſaid 74 ce muſt follow, and it 
will go, I fear, but hardly with me! the chat. 
- lenge was mine; his ſervants can all witneſs] 
went to him, not he to me.— Ch, my Cecilia! 
the raſhneſs of which I have been guilty, is ſo 
oppoſite to my principles, and, all generous az 
is your ſilence, I know it ſo oppoſite to your's, 
that never, ſhould his blood be on my hands, 
wretch as he was, never will my heart be 
quiet more !” 

He will live, he will live!“ Lids Cecilia 
repreſſing her horror, „fear nothing, for he 
will live ;—and as to his wound and his ſuf- 
ferings, his perfidy has deſerved them. Go, 
then, to Margate; think only of Mrs. Del- 
vile, and fave her, if poſſible, from hearing 
what has happened.” 

tc I will go— ſtay—do which and what- 
ever you bid me: but, ſhould what ] fear 
come to paſs, ſhould my mother continue ill, 
my father inflexible, ſhould this wretched man 
die, and ſhould England no longer be a coun: 
try I ſhall love to dwell i in.— n you, then, 


MEER Could nl not bord may you not 
command me? tell me, then, —you have only 
to ſay, —ſhall I accompany you at once?“ 

Delvile, affected by her generoſity, could 


ſake utter his thanks; yet he did not heſi- 
tate 
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tate in denying to avail himſelf of it; “ No, 
my Cecilia,” he cried, © I am not ſo ſelfiſh. 
f we have not happier days, we will at leaſt 
wait for more deſperate neceſſity. With.the 
uncertainty if I have not this man's life to 
anſwer for at the hazard of my own, to take 


my wife — my; bride, — from the kingdom IL 


muſt fly to make her a fugitive and an exile 
in the firſt publiſhing-that ſhe i is mine! No, 
fl am not a deſtined alien for life 1 can ne- 
ver permit it. Nothing leſs, believe me, ſhall 


ever urge_my conſent to wound the chaſte 


propriety of your character, by making you 
an eloper with a duelliſt.“ 

They then again conſulted upon their fu- 
ture plans: and concluded that in the preſent 
diſordered ſtate of their affairs, it would be 
beſt not to acknowledge even to Mr. Delvile 
their marriage, to whom the news of the 
| duel, and Mr. Monckton's danger would be 
a blow ſo ſevere, that, to. add to it any other 
might half diſtract him. 

To the few people already, acquainted with 


it, Delvile therefore determined to write from 


Oſtend, re-urging his entreaties for their diſ- 
cretion and ſecreſy. Cecilia promiſed every 
poſt toacquaint him how Mr. Monckton went 


on, and ſhe then beſought him to go inſtant- 
ly, that he might out Travel the ill news to. 


his mother. 
He complied, and took leave of her in this 
tende reſt manner, conjuring her to ſupport her 


H 5 | ſpirits, 
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ſpirits, and be careful of her health. © Hay. 
pineſs,” ſaid he, * is much in arrears with us, 
and though my violence may have frightened 
it away, your ſweetneſs and gentleneſs will yet 
attract it back: all that for me is in ſtore 
muſt be received at your hands, - what is of. 
fered in any other way, I ſhall only miſtake 
for evil! droop not, therefore, my generous 
Cecilia, but in yourſelf preſerve me !” 

I will not droop,” ſaid ſhe; “ you will 
find, 1 hope, you have not intruſted yourſelf 
in ill hands.” | 

Peace then be with you, my love lm 
comforting, my ſoul-reviving Cecilia! Peace, 
ſuch as angels give, and ſuch as may drive 
from your mind the remembrance of this bit- 
ter hour! | 

He then tore himſelf away. 

Cecilia, who to his bleſſings could almoſt 
ke the tender Belvidera, have exclaimed, 


O do not leave me !—ſtay with me and curſe 
me ! Fg 


liſtened to his ſteps till ſhe could hearthem no 
longer, as if the remaining moments of het 
life were to be meaſured by them: but then, 
xemembering the danger both to herſelf and 
him of his ſtay, ſhe endeavoured to rejoice 
that he was gone, and, but that her mind 
was in no ſtate for joy, was too rational not 

to have ſucceeded, | 8 q 

if 


ſe 
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Grief and horror for what was paſt, appre- 
henſion and ſuſpenſe for what was to come, fo 
diſordered her whole frame, ſo confuſed even 
her intellects, that when not all the aſſiſtance 
of fancy could perſuade her ſhe {till heard the 
footſteps of Delvile, ſhe went to the chair up- 
on which he had been ſeated, and taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, ſat with her arms croſſed, ſilent, 
quiet, and erect, almoſt vacant of all thought, 
yet with a ſecret idea ſhe was doing ſomething 


right. 


Here. ſhe continued till Henrietta came to 


wiſh her good night ; whoſe ſurprite and con- 
cern at the ſtrangeneſs of her look and atti- 
tude, once more recovered her. But terrified 
berſelf at this threatened wandering of her 
reaſon, and certain ſhe muſt all night be a 
ſtranger to reſt, ſhe accepted the affectionate 
offer of the kind hearted girl to ſtay with her, 

who was too much grieved for her grief ta 


ſleep any more than herſelf. 


She told her not what had paſſed; that, ſhe 
knew, would be fruitleſs afflition to her: but 
ſhe was ſoothed by her gentleneſs, and her 
converſation. was ſome ſecurity from the dan- 


gerous rambling of her ideas. 


Henrietta herſelf found no little conſolation 
in her own private ſorrows, that ſhe was able 
give comfort to her beloved Miſs Beverley, 
hom whom ſhe had received favours and kind 
offices innumerable. She quitted her not night 
wr day, and in the honeſt pride of a little 
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power, 
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power, to ſhew the gratefulneſs of her heart, 
| ſhe felt a pleaſure and felf-conſequence ſhe 
had never before experienced. * 


. 
A SUMMONS. 


CECILIA's earlieſt care, almoſt at break 
of day, was to ſend to the Grove; from 
thence ſhe heard nothing but evil ; Mr. 
 Monckton was ſtill alive, but with little or 
no hope of recovery, conſtantly delirious, and 
talking of Miſs Beverley, and of her being 
married to young Delvile. 
Cecilia, who knew well this, at leaſt, was 
no delirium, though ſhocked that he talked 
of it, hoped his danger leſs than was appre- 
hended. A8 88 

The next day, however, more fatal neus 
was brought her, though not from the quarter 
ſhe expected it. Mr. Monckton, in one of his 
raving fits, had ſent for Lady Margaret to 
his bed ſide, and uſed her almoſt inhumanly: 
he had railed at her age and infirmities with 
incredible fury, called her the cauſe of all 
his ſufferings, and accuſed her as the imme. 
diate agent of Lucifer in his preſent gr 
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and danger. Lady Margaret, whom neitder 
jealoufy nor malignity had cured of loving 
him, was diſmayed and affrighted ; and in 
hurrying out of the room upon his attempt- 
ing, in his frenzy, to ſtrike her, ſhe _ 
down dead in an apoplectic fit. 

«Good Heaven!“ thought Cecilia, what 
an exemplary puniſhment has this man ! he 


loſes his hated wife at the very moment when 


her death could no longer anſwer his pur— 
poſes! Poor Lady Margaret! her life has 
been as bitter as her temper! married from a 
view of intereſt, ill uſed as a bar to happineſs, 
and deſtroyed from the fruitleſs ene, of 


deſpair!“ 
She wrote all this intelligence to Oſtend, 


whence ſhe received a letter from Delvile, 


acquainting her he was detained from pro- 
ceeding further by the weakneſs and illneſs 
of his mother, whoſe ſufferings from fea- 
hickneſs had almoſt put an end to her ex- 
itence. L 

Thus paſſed a miſerable week; Monckton 
ſtill merely alive, Delvile detained at Oſtend, 
and Cecilia tortured alike by what was re- 
cently paſſed, actually preſent, and feartully 
expected; when one morning ſhe was told a 
gentleinan upon buſineſs deſired immediately 
to ſpeak with her. 

She haſtily obeyed the 0 the con- 
Rant image of her own mind, Delvile, being 
already preſent to her, and a thouſand wild 
eon- 
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conjectures upon what had brought hin 
back, rapidly occurring to her, 

Her expectations, however, were ill an. 
ſwered, for ſhe found an entire ſtranger, 
an elderly man, of no pleaſant aſpect or 
manners. | 

She defired to know his buſineſs. 

e preſume, madam, you are the lady of 
this houſe ?” 75 

She bowed an aſſent. | 

« May I take the liberty, madam, to aſk 
your name ?” | | 

« My name, Sir?“ 

« You will do me a favour, madam, by 
telling it me.” | 

c Is it poſſible you are come hither with- 
out already knowing it!?“ 

« know it only by common report, ma- 
dam.“ | | 

« Common report, Sir, I believe is ſeldom 
wrong in a matter where to be right is ſo 
eaſy.” „ 
« Have you any objection, madam, to 
telling me your name!“ 

« No, Sir; but your buſineſs can hardly be 
very important, if you are yet to learn whom 
you are to addreſs. It will be time enough, 
therefore, for us to meet when you are elſe- 
where ſatisfied in this point.“ 


She would then have left the room. 


beg, madam,” cried the ſtranger, © you 


will have patience ;. it is neceſſary, before 1 


can 
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can open my buſineſs, that I ſhould hear your 


name from yourſelf.” 
« Well, Sir,” cried ſhe, with ſome heſita- 


tion, „you can ſcarce have come to this 


houſe, without knowing that its owner is 


Cecilia Beverley.” 

« That, madam, is your maiden name.” 
« My maiden name ?” cried ſhe, tarts 
ing. | 
- Are you not married, madam ?” 

« Married, Sir?” ſhe repeated, while her 
cheeks were the colour of ſcarlet. 

« [t is, properly, therefore, madam, the 
name of your huſband that I mean to aſk.” 

© And by what authority, Sir,” cried ſhe, 
equally aſtoniſhed and offended, do you. 
make theſe extraordinary enquines ?”* | 

« T am deputed, madam, to wait upon. 
you by Mr. Eggleſton, the next heir to this 
eſtate, by your uncle's will, if you die with- 
out children, or change your name when you. 
marry, His authority of enquiry, madam,. 
| preſume you will allow, and he has veſted. 
it in me by a letter of attorney.” 

Cecilia's diſtreſs and confuſion were now 
unſpeakable; ſhe knew not what to own or 
deny, ſhe could not conjecture how ſhe had: 
been betrayed, and ſhe had never made 


rr preparation againſt ſuch an at- 
tac 


Mr. Eggleſton, madam,” he continued, 


has been pretty credibly informed that 


you 
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you are aQtually married : he is very deſirous, 
therefore, to know what are your intentions; 
for your continuing to be called N Bever- 
ley, as if ſtill ſingle, leaves him quite in the 
dark: but, as he is ſo deeply concerned in 
the affair, he expects, as à lady of. honour, 
you will deal with bird without eien, 
tron „. 

4e This mals, Sir,“ faid 79 ſtam- 
mering, “ is ſo extremiely—ſo—littl ex- 
pected—” 

«© The way, madam, in theſe caſes, is to 
keep pretty cloſely to the. point; are you 
married or are you. not?“ 

Cecilia, quite confounded, made no an- 
ſwer: to diſavow her marriage, when thus 
formally called upon, was every way unjuſ- 
tifiable; to acknowledge it in her preſent 
ſituation, would involve her in difficulties i in- 
numerable. 

This is not, madam, a Night thing; Mr. 
Eggleſton has a large family and a ſmall 
fortune, and that, into the bargain, very 
much encumbered; it cannot, therefore, be 
expected that he will knowingly connive at 
cheating himſelf, by ſubmitting to your being 
actually married, and ſtill enjoying your 
eſtate, though your huſband daes not take 
your name. 

Cecilia, now, ſummoning more preſence of 
mind, anſwered, Mr, Eggleſton, Sir, has, at 

leaſt, nothing to fear from impoſition: tle 
5 With 
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with whom he has, or may have any tranſac- 
tions in this affair, are not accuſtomed to 
practiſe it.” May 21 Ir 

eam far from meaning any offence, 
madam ; my commiſſion from Mr. Egglefton 
is imply this, to beg you will ſatisfy him upon 
what grounds you now evade the will of your 
late uncle, which, till cleared up, appears a 
point manifeſtly to his prejudice.“ 

« Tell him, then, Sir, that whatever he wiſnes 
to know ſhall be explained to him in about a 
week. At preſent I can give no other anſwer,” 

« Very well, madam; he will wait that 
time, I am ſure, for he does not wiſh to put 
you to any inconvenience. Butwhen he heard 
the gentleman was gone abroad without 
owning his marriage, he thought it i time 
to take ſome notice of the matter.“ 

Cecilia, who by this ſpeech found ſne was 
every way diſcovered, was again in the utmoſt 
confuſion, and with much trepidation ſaid, 
* ſince you ſeem ſo well, Sir, acquainted with 
this affair, I ſhould be glad you would inform 
me by what. means * came to the know- 
ledge of it?“ 


I heard it, madam; from Mr. Fegleſton 
himſelf, who has long known it.“ 
„Long, Sir ?—impofſible ! when it is not 
yt a e ten e or no bow. 8 
that $ ; 


She Stopt, recollecting the was making a 
confeſſion better deferred. 
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“That, madam,” he anſwered, © may per- 
haps bear a little contention : for when this 
buſineſs comes to be ſettled, it will be very 
eſſential to be exact as to the time, even to 
the very hour; for a large income per annum, 
divides into Pe one per diem; and if your 
huſband keeps his own name, you muſt not 
only give up your uncle's inheritance from 
the time of relinquiſhing yours, but refund 


from the very day of your marriage.” 
« There is not the leaſt doubt of it” an- 


ſwered ſhe; © nor will the ſmalleſt difficulty 


be made.“ | 

« You will pleaſe, then, to recollect, madam, 
that this ſum is every hour encreaſing; and has 
been fince laſt September, which made half a 
year accountable for laſt March, Since the 
there is now added 5 

« (Good Heaven, Sir,” cried Cecilia,“ what 
calculation are you making out? do you call 
Jaſt week laſt September?“ | 
die No, madam; but I call laſt September 
the month in which you were married.“ 

„ You will find yourſelf, then, Sir, extreme- 
ly miſtaken; and Mr. Eggleſton is preparing 
himſelf for much diſappointment, if he ſup- 

ſes me ſo long in arrears with him.” 
Mr. Eggleſton, madam, happens to be well 


iaformed of this tranſaction, as, if there is any 


diſpute in it, you will find. He was your im- 
mediate ſucceſſor in the houſe to which you 


went laſt September in Pall- Mall; the * 
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who kept it acquainted his ſervants that the 
Jaft lady who hired it ſtaid with her but a 
day, and only came to town, ſhe found, to 
be married : and hearing, upon enquiry, this 
lady was Miſs Beverley, the ſervants, well 
knowing that their maſter was her conditional 
heir, told him the circumſtance.” - - | 

«You will find all this, Sir, end innothing.” 

«© That, madam, as I ſaid before, remains to 
be proved. If a young lady, at eight o'clock in 
the morning, is ſeen—and ſhe was ſeen, going 
into a church with a young gentleman, andone 
female friend ; and is afterwards obſerved to 
come out of it, followed by a clergyman and 
another perſon, ſuppoſed to have offictated as- 
father, and is ſeen get into a coach with the 
ſame young gentleman, and ſame female friend, 
why the circumftances are pretty ſtrong !—” 

“They may ſeem ſo, Sir; but all conchu- 
ſions drawn from them will be erroneous. I 
was not married then, upon my honour !” 
We have little, madam, to do with pro- 
ſeſſions; the circumſtances are ſtrong enough 
to bear a trial, and“ 

© A tria] lon? 

e We have traced, madam, many witnefſes 
able to ſtand to divers particulars; and eight 
months ſhare of ſuch an eſtate as this, is well 
worth a little trouble.” 1 

* I am amazed, Sir! ſurely Mr. Eggleſton 
never delixed you to make uſe of this language 
o me?“ | het a1 


« Mr. 
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Mr. Eggleſton, madam, has behaved very 
honourably ;; though he knew. the: whole affair 
ſo long ago, he was perſuaded Mr. Delvile had 
private reaſons for a ſhort coneealment; and 
expecting every day when they would be clear- 
ed up by bis taking your name, he never in. 
terfered: but being now informed he ſet. out 
laſt week for the Continent, he has been ad- 
viſed by his friends to claimchis rights.“ 
% That. claim, Sir, he need not fear will be 
ſatislied 3 and, without any-accalion for threats 


of. enquiries-or law ſvits.”. - 


The truth, madam, is this; Mr. Egge 


ſton is at preſent in a little difficulty about 


ſame money matters, which, makes it a point 


With him of ſome; conſequence to have the 


affair ſettled ſpeedily: unleſs you could con- 
venientiy compromiſe the matten, by ad- 
vancing à particular ſum, till it ſuits you to 


refund the whole that is due to him, and quit 


the premiſes. . 

” — Sir, 1s due to high! Lat leaſt; no- 
thing, worth. mentioning. I. ſhall enter into 
no terms, for I have no compromiſe to make. 
As to the premiſes, I will quit them with all 
the expedition in my power“. 

„ You will do well, madam; for the truth 


is, It will not. be convenient to kind to wait 
much Low ” * f 


& © & 
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with a hope of ſecreſy? or enter, with am 
hope, into a clandeſtine. ſcheme ! betrayed by 
thoſe L have truſted;/ diſcovered by thoſe 
have not thought of, expoſed to the cruelleſt 
alarms, and defenceleſs from the moſt ſhock- 


ing attacks ! Such has been the life I have 
led ſince the moment I firſt conſented to à 
private engagement Ah,; Delvile! your 
mother, in her tenderneſs, forgot her dignity, 
or ſhe would not have concurred in an action 
which to ſuch diſgrace made me liable!“ 
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T was neceſſary, however, not to moralize, 

but to act; Cecilia had undertaken to give 

her anſwer in a week, and the artful attorney 
| had drawn from her an acknowledgement of 
her ſituation, by which he might claim it yet 


ſooner. "ob ee ick 
b The law-ſuit with which ſhe was threatened 
, for the arrears of eight months, alarmed her 

not, though it ſhocked her, as ſhe was certain 

ſhe could prove her marriage ſo much later. 
It was eaſy to perceive. that this man had 
been ſent with a view of working from her a 


confeſſion, 


end 


confeſſion, and terrifying from her ſome mo. 
the confeſſion, indeed, in conſcience and 
honeſty ſhe could not wholly elude, but the 
had ſuffered too often by a facility in parting 


with money to be there eaſily duped. 


Nothing, however, was more true, than that 
ſhe now lived upon an eftate of which ſhe no 
longer was the owner, and that all ſhe either 
| ſpent or received was to be accounted for and 

returned, fince by the will of her uncle, unleſ 
her huſband took her name, her eſtate on the 
very day of her marriage was to be forfeited, 
and entered upon by the Eggleſtons. Del- 
vile's plan and hope of ſecreſy had made them 
little weigh this matter, though this prema- 
ture diſcovery ſo unexpectedly expoſed her 
to their power. | 

The firſt thought that occurred to her, was 
to ſend an expreſs: to Delvile, and deſire his 
inſtructions how to proceed: but ſhe dreaded 
his impetuoſity of temper, and was almoſt cer- 
tain that the inſtant he ſhould hear ſhe was in 
any uneaſineſs or perplexity, he would return 
to her at all hazards, even though Mr. Monck- 
ton were dead, and his mother herſelf dying, 
This ſtep, therefore, ſhe did not dare nk, 
| preferring any perſonal hardſhip, to endanger- 
ing the already precarious life of Mrs. Del- 
vile, or to haſtening her ſon home while Mr. 
Monckton was in ſo de:perate a ſituation. 

- But though what to avoid was eaſy to ſettle, 
what to ſeek was difficult to deviſe, She had 


now 


\ 
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now no Mrs. Charlton to receive her, nor a 
creature in whom ſhe could confide. To con- 
tinue her preſent way of living was deeply in- 
volving Delvile in debt, a circumſtance ſhe 
had never conſidered, in the confufion and 
hurry attending all their plans and conver- 
ations, and a circumſtance which, though to 
him it might have occurred, he could not in 

common delicacy mention. | 
Yet to have quitted her houſe, andretrench- 
ed her expences, would have raiſed ſuſpicions 
that muſt have anticipated the diſcovery ſne ſo 
much wiſhed to have delayed. That wifh, by 
the preſent danger of its failure, was but more 
ardent; to have her affairs and ſituation become 
publicly known at the preſent period, ſhe felt 
would half diſtract her.—Privately married, 
parted from her huſband at the very moment 
of their union, a huſband by whoſe hand the 
apparent friend of her earlieſt youth was all 
but killed, whoſe father had execrated the 
match, whoſe mother was-now falling a facri- 
lice to the vehemence with which ſhe had 
oppoſed it, and who himſelf, little ſhort of 
an exile, knew not yet if, with perſonal ſafety, 
he might return to his native land A 
To circumſtances ſo dreadful, ſhe had now 
the additional ſhock of being uncertain whe- 
ther her own houſe might not be ſeized, before 
any other could be prepared for her reception! 
Yer ſtill whither to go, what to do, or what 
toreſolve, ſhe was wholly unable to determine; 
| | and 
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and after meditating almoſt to-madneſs in the 
ſearch of ſome plan or expedient, ſhe was ob. 
liged:to give over the attempt, and be ſatisfied 
with remaining quietly where ſhe was, till ſhe 
had better,news from Delvile of his mother, 
or better __ to ſend him of Mr. Monckton; 
carefully, mean time, in all her letters avoid. 
ing to alarm him by any hint of her diſtreſs. 
Let was ſhe not idle, either from deſpair or 
helpleſſneſs: ſhe found her difficulties encreaſ- 
ed, and ſhe called forth more reſolution to 
combat them: ſhe animated herſelf by the 
promiſe ſhe had made Delvile, and recover- 
ing from the ſadneſs to which ſhe had at firlt 
given way, ſhe now exerted herſelf with 
vigour to perform it as ſhe ought. 
She began by making an immediate inſpec- 
tion into her affairs, and endeavouring, where 
expence ſeemed unneceſſary, to leſſen it. Ste 
gave Henrietta to underſtand ſhe feared they 
- muſt. ſoon part; and ſo afflicted was the un- 
happy girl at the news, that ſhe found it the 
moſt cruel office ſhe had to execute, The ſame 
intimation ſhe gave to Mrs. Harrel, who re- 
pined at it more S openly, but with a ſelfiſhneſs 
ſo evident that it blunted the edge of pity. She 
then announced to Albany her inability to pur- 
ſue, at preſent, their extenſive ſchemes of be- 
nevolence; and though he inſtantly left her, to 
carry on his laborious plan elſewhere, rhe reve- 
rence ſhe had now excited in him of her cha- 


rafter, made him leave her with no Kn N 
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but of regret, and readily promiſe to return 
when her affairs were ſettled, or her mind 
more compoſed, Xe 

Theſe little preparations, which were all 
he could make, with enquiries after Mr, 
Monckton, and writing toDelvile, ſufficiently 
filed up her time, though her thoughts were 
by no means confined to them. Day after 
day paſſed, and Mr. Monckton continued to 

linger rather than live; the letters of Delvile, 
) WH fill only dated from Oſtend, contained the 
© Wh moſt melancholy complaints of the illneſs of 
lis mother; and the time advanced when her 
© awer would be claimed by the attorney. 
n WW The thought of ſuch another viſit was al- 
moſt intolerable z and within two days of the 

me that ſhe expected it, ſhe reſolved to en- 
© (eavour herſelf to prevail with Mr. Eggleſton, 
e WT to wait longer. 
7 Mr. Eggleſton was a gentleman whom ſhe 
„ben little more than by ſight; he was no 
e rlation to her family, nor had any connection 
c vith the Dean, but by being a coulin to a 
- Wh dy he had married, and who had left him no 
's Wciildren. The Dean had no particular regard 
ic or him, and had rather mentioned him in 
r- {Wis will as the ſucceſſor of Cecilia, in caſe ſhe 
died unmarried or changed her name, as a 
to ark that he approved of her doing neither, 
than as a matter he thought probable, if even 
poſſible, to turn out in his favour, — 

Vol. V. I He 


| 


eſtate would be ſeized by them, and how little 


Mr. Eggleſton's habitation being within fi- 


rn 


He was a man of a large family, the ſong 
of which, who were extravagant and diff. 
pated, had much 1mpaired his fortune b 
prevailing with him to pay- their debts, 
and much diſtreſſed him in his affairs by ſuc. 
ceſsfully teaſing him for money. 

Cecilia, acquainted with theſe circumſtan. 
ccs, knew but too well with what avidity her 


the ſons would endure delay, even if the fa- 
ther conſented to it. Yet ſince the ſacrifice to 
which ſhe had agreed muſt ſoon make it in- 
diſputably their own, ſhe determined to deal 
with them openly ; and acknowledged, there- 
fore, in her letter, her marriage without diſ- 
guiſe, but begged their patience and ſecreſy, 
and promiſed, in a ſhort time, the moſt ho- 
nourable retribution and ſatisfacd ion. 

She ſent this letter by a man and horſe, 


teen nules of her own. 

The anſwer was from his eldeſt ſon, who 
acquainted her that his father was very ill, 
and had put all his affairs into the hands of 
Mr. Carn, his attorney, who was a man of 
great credit, and would ſce juſtice done on 
all ſides. | 

If this anſwer, which ſhe broke open the 
inſtant ſhe took it into her hand, was in itſelf. 
a, cruel diſappointment to her, how was that 


diſappointment embittered by ſhame and ter- 
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ror, when, upon again folding it up, ſhe ſaw 
it was directed to Mrs. Mortimer Delvile ! 

Tbis was a deciſive ſtroke ; what they wrote 
to her, ſhe was ſure they would mention to all 
others; ſhe ſaw they were too impatient for 
her eſtate to be moved by any reprefentations 
to a delay, and that their eagerneſs to publiſh 
their right, took from them all conſideration 
of what they might make her ſuffer. Mr. 
Eggleſton, ſhe found, permitted himſelf to 
be wholly governed by his fon ; his ſon was 
2 needy and profligate ſpendthrift, and by 
throwing the management of the affair into 
the hands of an attorney, craftily meant to 
ſhield himſelf from the future reſentment of 
Delvile, to whom, hereafter, he might af- 
tet, at his convenience, to diſapprove Mr. 
Carn' 8 behaviour, while Mr. Carn was always 
ſecure, by averring he only exerted himſelf 
for the intereſt of his client. 

The diſcerning Cecilia, though but little 
experienced in buſineſs, and wholly unſuſpi- 
cious by nature, yet ſaw into this manage- 
ment, and doubted not theſe excuſes were ff 


ready arranged. She had only, therefore, to 


ſave herſelf an actual ejectment, by quitting 


+ hoyſe in which ſhe was expoſed to ſuch a 
diſgrace. 


But ſtill whither to go ſhe knew not! One 


only attempt ſeemed in her power for an ho- 
nourable aſylum, and that was more irkſomel 
—_ to ak than ſecking ſhelter in the 
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meeaneſt retreat: it was applying to Mr. Del. 
vile, ſenior. | 

The action of leaving her houſe, whether 
quietly or forcibly, could not but inſtantly au- 
thenticate the report ſpread by the Eggleſtons 
of her marriage: to hope therefore for ſecreſy 
any longer would be folly, and Mr. Delvile' 
rage at ſuch intelligence might be ſtill greater 
to hear it by chance than from herſelf. She 
now lamented that Delvile had not at once 
told the tale, but, little foreſeeing ſuch a diſ- 
covery as the preſent, they had mutually con- 
cluded to defer the communication till his 
return. | on | 

Her own anger at the contemptuous ill 
treatment ſhe had repeatedly met from him, 
ſhe was now content not merely to ſuppreſs 
but to diſmiſs, ſince, as the wife of his ſon, 
without his conſent, ſhe conſidered herſelf no 
longer as wholly innocent of incurring it.— 

Yer, ſuch was her dread of his auſterity and 
the arrogance of his reproaches, that, by 
choice, ſhe would have preferred an habita- 
tion with her own penſioner, the pew-opener, 
to the grandeſt apartment of Delvile Caſtle, 
while he continued its lord. 

In her preſent ſituation, however, her choice 
was little to be conſulted: the honour of Del- 
vile was concerned in her eſcaping even tem- 
porary diſgrace, and nothing, ſhe knew, would 
jo much gratify him, as any attention from 


her to his father. She wrote to him, there- 
fore, 
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fore the following letter, which ſhe ſent by 
an expreſs. | 


To the Hon. ComyTon DELVILE. 


SIR, 


April 29th, 1780. 


I ſhould not, even by letter, preſume thus 
to force mylelf upon your remembrance, did 
not think it a duty I now owe your ſon, 
both to riſk and to bear the diſpleaſure it may 
vnhappily occaſion. After ſuch an acknow- 
ledgment, all other confeſſion would be ſuper- 
fuous ; and uncertain as I am if you will ever 


deign to own me, more words than are neceſ— 


ſary would be merely impertinent. | 
It was the intention of your ſon, Sir, when 


he. left the kingdom, to ſubmit wholly to 


your arbitration, at his return, which ſhould 
be refigned, his own name or my fortune :— 
but his requeſt for your deciſion, and his ſup- 
plication for your forgiveneſs are both, muſt 
unfortunately, prevented, by a premature and 
unforeſeen diſcovery of our ſituation, which 
renders an immediate determination abſolute- 
ly unavoidable. | ES 
At this diſtance from him, I cannot, in 
time, receive his directions upon the meaſures 
| have to take; pardon me then, Sir, if, well 
knowing my reference to him vill not be more 
implicit than his own to you, I venture, in 
SS i the 
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the preſent important criſis of my affairs, to 
entreat thoſe commands inſtantly, by which 
am certain of being guided ultimately. 
would commend myſelf to your favour, 
but that | dread exciting your reſentment, [ 
will detain you, therefore, only to add, that 
the father of Mr. Mortimer Delvile, will ever 
meet the moſt profound reſpect from her who, 
without his permiſſion, dares ſign no name to 
the honour ſhe now has in declaring herſelf, 


his moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 


Her mind was ſomewhat eaſier when this 
letter was written, becauſe ſhe thought it a 
duty, yet felt reluctance in performing it.— 
She wiſhed to have repreſented to him ſtrongly 

the danger of Delvile's hearing her diſtreſs, 
but ſhe knew ſo well his inordinate ſelf-ſuffi- 
ciency, ſhe feared a hint of that ſort might be 
conſtrued into an inſult, and concluded her 
only chance that he would do any thing, was 
by leaving wholly to his own ſuggeſtions the 
weighing and ſettling, what. ' 

But though nothing was more uncertain 
than whether ſhe ſhould be received at Del- 
vile Caſtle, nothing was more fixed than that 
ſhe muſt quit her own houſe, ſince the pride 
of Mr. Delvile left not even a chance that his 
intereſt would conquer it. She deferred not, 
therefore, any longer making preparations _ 

er 
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her removal, though wholly unſettled whi- 
ther. 3 
Her firſt, which was alſo her moſt painfub 
taſk, was to acquaint Henrietta with her ſitu- 
ation: ſhe ſent, therefore, to defire to ſpeak. 
with her, but the countenance of Henrietta 
ſhewed her communication would not ſurpriſe 
her. | 

« What is the matter with my dear Hen- 
rietta ?”* cried Cecilia, © who is it has already 
afflicted that kind heart which I am now com- 
pelled to afflict for myſelf ?” f 

Henriette, in whom anger appeared to be 

ſtruggling with ſorrow, anſwered, ©* No, 
madam, not afflicted for you! it would be 
oy if 1 were, thinking as I think!” 

am glad,“ faid Cecilia, calmly, “ if 
you are not, for 1 would give to you, were it 
poſſible, nothing but pleaſure and joy.” 

« Ah, madam !”,cried Henrietta, burſting 
into tears, © why will you ſay ſo when you 


don't care what becomes of me! when you 


are going to caſt me off !—and when yow - 
will ſoon be too happy ever to think of me 
more!” 34) | TELE hn 

«© If I am never happy till then,” faid 
Cecilia, “ ſad, indeed, will be my life! no, 


my gentleſt friend, you will always have your 


ſhare in my heart ; and always, to me, wovld 
have been the welcomeſt gueſt in my houſe, 
but for thoſe unhappy circumſtances which. 
make our ſeparating inevitable.” 


L 4 « Yet 
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« Yet you ſuffered me, madam, to heat 
from any body that you was married and go. 
ing away; and all the common ſervants in 
the houſe knew it before me.” 

am amazed!” ſaid Cecilia, © how WP 
which way can they have heard it?” 

“ The man that went to Mr. Eggleſton 
brought the firſt news of it, for he ſaid all the 
ſervants there talked of nothing elſe, and that 
their maſter was to come and take poſſeſſion 
here next Thurſday.” 

Cecilia ſtarted at this moſt unwelcome in- 
telligence: © Yet you envy me,” ſhe cried, 
Henrietta, though I am forced from my 
houſe! though in "quitting it, | am unpro- 
vided with any other, and though him for 
whom I relinquiſh it, is far off, without 
means of protecting, or power of returning 
to me!” 

« But you are married to him, madam ! 
cried ſhe, expreſſively. 

« True, my love; but, alſo, I am parted 
from him!“ 

« Oh, how differently,” exclaimed Hen- 
rietta, © do the great think from the little! 
were J married, Land fo married, I ſhould 
want neither houſe, nor fine Joarhs; nor 
r'ches, nor any thirg ;—I ſhould not care 
where J lived, —every place would be a para- 
diſe! I would walk to him barefoot if he were 


a thouſand miles off, and I ſhould mind no- 
body 
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| body elſe in the world while I had him to take 


care of me! 

Ah Delvile! thought Cecilia, what powers 
of faſcination are yours! ſhould | be tempred 
to repine at what I have to bear, | will think 
of this heroic girl and bluſh ! | 

Mrs. Harrel now broke in upon them, eager 
to be informed of the truth or falſehood "of 
the reports which were buzzed throughout 
the houſe. Cecilia briefly related to them 
both the ſtate of her affairs, earneſtly expreſ- 
fng her concern at the abrupt ſeparation 
which muſt take place, and for which ſhe had 
been unable to prepare them, as the circum- 
ſtances which led to it had been wholly un- 
foreſeen by herſelf. | 

Mrs, Harrel liſtened to the account with 
much curioſity and ſurpriſe ; but Henrietta 
wept inceſſantly in hearing it: the object of 
a paſſion ardent as it was. romantic, loſt to 
her paſt recovery; torn herſelf, probably for 
ever, from the beſt friend ſhe had in the 
world; and obliged to return thus ſuddenly 
to an home ſhe deteſted. Henrietta poſſeſſed 
not the fortitude to hear evils ſuch as theſe, 
which, to her inexperienced heart, appeared 
the ſevereſt that could be inflicted. 

This converſation over, Cecilia ſent for her 
ſteward, and defired him, with the utmoſt 
expedition, to call in all her bills, and in- 
llantly to go round to her tenants within 
twenty miles, and gather in, from thoſe who 

15 were 
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were able to pay, the arrears now due to her; 
charging him, however, upon no account, to 
be urgent with ſuch as ſeemed diſtreſſed. 
The bills ſhe had to pay were collected 
without difficulty ; ſhe never owed much, and 
creditors are ſeldom hard of acceſs ; but the 
money ſhe hoped to receive fell very ſhort of 
her expectations, for the indulgence ſhe had 
' ſhewn to her tenants had ill prepared them 
for ſo ſudden a demand. 


A DECISION. 


T HIS buſineſs effeQtually occupied the 

© preſent and following day; the third, 

Cecilia expected her anſwer from Delvile 

Caſtle, and the vilit-ſhe ſo much dreaded 

from the attorney. | | | 
The anſwer arrived firſt. 


To Miſs BEVERLEY: 


Madam, 


As my ſon has never apprized me of the 
extraordinary ſtep which your letter intimates, 
I am too unwilling to believe him capable of 


fo far forgetting what he owes his family, - 
ratiſy 
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ratify any ſuch 1 intimation by interfering vith 
my counſel or — 


F am, Madam, &c. 
Comeron DELVILEs 


Dervits CasSTLE, | | 1 
May ſt, 1780. 


- 


Cecilia had little right to be ſupriſed by 
this letter, and ſhe had not a moment to com- 
ment upon it, before the attorney arrived. 

« Well, Madam,” ſaid the man, as he en- 
tered the parlour, © Mr. Eggleſton has ſtayed 
your own time very patiently : he commiſ- 
ſons me now to enquire if it is convenient to 
you to quit the premiſes.” | 

« No, Sir, 1t is by no means convenient 
to me; and if Mr. Eggleſton will wait ſome 
time longer, I ſhall be greatly obliged to 
him.“ 

« No doubt, madam, but he will, upon 
proper conſiderations.” 

% What, Sir, do you call proper?“ 

«* Upon your advancing to him, as I 
hinted before, an immediate particular ſum 
from what muſt, by and bye, be legally re- 
ſtituted,” | 

« If this is the condition of his courteſy, I 
wil quit the houſe without giving him far- 
ther trouble,” 

I 6 « Juſt 
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„ Tuſt as it ſuits you, madam. He will 
be glad to take poſſeſſion to-morrow or next 
day.” | | 

« You did well, Sir, to commend his pa- 
tience! I ſhall, however, merely diſcharge 
my ſervants, and ſettle my accounts, and be 
ready to make way for him.” 

_ « You will not take it amiſs, madam, if 
I remind you that the account with Mr. Eg- 
gleſton muſt be the firſt that is ſettled.“ 

« If you mean the arrears of this laſt ſort- 
night or three weeks, I believe I mult deſire 
him to wait Mr. Delvile's return, as 1 may 
otherwiſe myſelf be diſtreſſed for ready mo- 
ne 1580 ; 

« That, madam, 1s not likely, as it is 
well known you have a fortune that was in- 
dependent of your late uncle; and as to 
diſtreſs for ready money, it is a plea Mr, 
Eggleſton can urge much more ſtrongly.” 
This is being ſtrangely haſty, Sir —ſo 
ſhort a time as it is ſince Mr. Eggleſton could 
expect any part of this eſtate !”? 
That, madam, is nothing to the purpoſe; 
from the moment it is his, he has as many 
wants for it as any other gentleman. He de- 
fired me, however, to acquaint you, that if 
you ſtill choſe an apartment in this houſe, 
till Mr. Delvile returns, you ſhall have one 
at your ſervice.“ | . 
Jo be a gueſt in this houſe, Sir,” ſail 
_ Cecilia, drily, © might perhaps ſcem ſtrange 
_— 
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to me; I will not, therefore, be ſo much in 
his way. 6 £ 
Mr. Carn then informed her, ſhe might put 
her ſeal upon whatever ſhe meant hereafter 
to claim or diſpute, and took his leave. 
Cecilia now ſhut herſelf up in her own 
room, to meditate without. interruption, be- 
fore ſhe would proceed to any action. She 
felt much inclination to ſend inſtantly for 
ſome lawyer, but when ſhe conſidered her 
peculiar ſituation, the abſence of her huſband, 
the renunciation of his father, the lofs of her 
fortune, and her 1gnorance upon the ſubject, 


ſhe thought it better to reſt quiet till Del- 
vile's own fate, and own opinion could be 


known, than to involve herſelf in a lawſuit ſhe 
was ſo little able to ſuperintend. 

In this cruel perplexity of her mind and 
her affairs, her firſt thought was to board 
again with Mrs. Bayley; but that was ſoon 
given up, for ſhe felt a repugnance uncon- 
querable to continuing in her native county, 
when deprived of her fortune, and caſt out of 
her dwelling. Her ſituation, indeed, was 
lingularly unhappy, ſince, by this unforeſeen 


viciiitude of fortune, ſhe was ſuddenly; from. 


being an object of envy and admiration, ſunk 


into diſtreſs, and threatened with diſgrace; _ 


from being every where careſſed, and by every 


voice praiſed, ſhe bluſhed to be ſeen, and ex- 


pected to be cenſured ; and, from being ge- 
nerally regarded as an example of happineſs, 


and 
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and a model of virtue, ſhe was now in one 
moment to appear to the world, an outcaſt 
from her own houſe, yet received into no 
other ? a bride, unclaimed by a huſband! an 
HE IRESS, diſpoſſeſſed of all wealth 

To be firſt acknowledged as Mrs. Delvile 
in a ſtate ſo degrading, ſhe could not endure; 


and to eſcape from it, one way alone re- 


mained, which was going inſtantly abroad. 

Upon this, therefore, ſhe finally deter- 
mined : her former objeclions to ſuch a ſte 

being now wholly, though unpleaſantly re- 
moved, ſince ſne had neither eſtate nor affairs 
to demand her ſtay, and ſince all hopes of 
concealment were totally at an end, Her 
marriage, therefore, and its diſgraceful con- 


ſequences being publiſhed to the world, ſhe 


reſolved without delay to ſeek the only aſylum 
which was proper for her, in the protection 
of the huſband for whom ſhe had given up 
every other. | | | | 
She purpoſed, therefore, to go immediately 
and privately to London, whence ſhe could 
beſt ſettle her route for the Continent : where 
ſhe hoped to arrive before the news of her 
diſtreſs reached Delvile, whom nothing, ſhe 
was certain, but her own preſence, could 

keep there for a moment after hearing it. 
Thus decided, at length, in her plan, ſhe 
proceeded to pur it in execution with calm- 
neſs and intrepidity ; comforting herſelf that 
the convenienciesand indulgencies with "_— 
| | | c 
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he was now parting, would ſoon be reſtored 
to her, and though not with equal power, 
with far more ſatisfa&tion. She told her ſtew- 
ard her deſign of going the next morning to 
London, bid him pay inſtantly all her debts, 
and diſcharge all her ſervants, determining to 
keep no account open but that with Mr. Fe- 


gleſton, which he had made fo intricate by 


double and undue demands, that ſhe thought 
it moſt prudent and ſafe to leave him wholly 
to Delvile. 

She then packed up all her papers and let- 
ters; and ordered her maid to pack up her 
clothes. en If 

She next put her own ſeal upon her cabi- 
nets, diawers, and many other things, and 
employed almoſt all hervſcrvants at once, in 
making complete inventories of what every 
room contained. | | 
She adviſed Mrs, Harrel to ſend without 
delay for Mr. Arnott, and return to his houſe. 
She had firſt purpoſed to carry Henrietta home 
to her mother herſelf; but another ſcheme 
for her now occurred, from which ſhe hoped 
much furure advantage to the amiable and 
dejected girl. ; | 

She knew well, that deep as was at preſent 
her deſpendency, the removal of all poſſibility 
of hope, by her knowledge of Delvile's mar- 
nage, muſt awaken her before long from the 


deluſive viſions of her romantic fancy; Mr. 
| Arnott 
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Arnott himſelf was in a ſituation exactly ſimi. 
lar, and the knowledge of the ſame event 
would probably be productive of the ſame 
effect. When Mrs. Harrel, therefore, began 
to repine at the ſolitude to which ſhe was re- 
turning, Cecilia propoſed to her the ſociety 
of Henrietta, which, glad to catch at any 
thing that would break into her lonelineſs, 
ſhe liſtened to with pleaſure, and ſeconded by 
an invitation. | 

Henrietta, to whom all houſes appeared 
prefcrable to her own home, joyfully accept- 
ed the offer, committing to Cecilia the com- 
munication of the change of her abode to 
Mrs. Belfield. | 
Cecilia, who in the known and tried ho- 
nour of Mr. Arnott, would unreluCtantly have 
truſted a ſiſter, was much pleaſed by this lit- 
tle arrangement, from which, ſhould no good 
enſue, no evil, at leaſt, was probable. But 
ſhe hoped, through the mutual pity their mu- 
tual melancholy might - inſpire, that their 
minds, already not diſſimilar, would be ſof- 
- tened in favour of each other, and that, in 
concluſion, each might be happy in receiving 
the conſolation each could give, and a union 
would take place, in which their reciprocal 
diſappointment might, in time, be nearly 
forgotten. 

There was not, indeed, much promiſe of 
ſuch an event in the countenance of Mr. Ar- 
nott; when, late at night, he came for his 
7 | ſiſter, 
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ſiſter, nor in the unbounded ſorrow of Hen- 
rietta, when the moment ofꝗeave- taking ar- 
rived. Mr. Arnott looked half dead with the 
ſhock his ſiſter's intelligence had given him, 
and Henrietta's heart, torn aſunder between 
friendſhip and love, was ſcarce able to bear a 
parting, which from Cecilia, ſhe regarded as 
eternal, added to the conſciouſneſs it was oc-— 
caſioned by her going to join Delvile for life! 

Cecilia, who both read and pitied theſe 
conflicting emotions, was herſelf extremely 
hurt by this neceſſary ſeparation. She ten- 
derly loved Henrietta, ſhe loved her even the 
more for the ſympathy of their affections, 
which called forth the moſt forcible commiſer- 
ation, that which ſprings from fellow- feeling! 
« Farewel,” ſhe cried, © my Henrietta, be 
but happy as you are innocent, and be both 
as J love you, and nothing will your friends 
have to-wiſh for you, or yourſelf to regret.” 

“ I muſt always regret,” cried the ſobbing 
Henrietta, “that 1 cannot live with you for 
ever! I ſhould regret it if I were queen of all 
the world, how much more then, when I am 
nothing and nobody! I do not wiſh you - 
nappy, madam, for. I think happineſs was 
made on purpoſe for you, and nobody elſe 
ever had it before; I only wiſh you health and 
long life, for the ſake of thoſe who will be 
made as happy. as you,—ſor you will ſpoil 


them, —as you have ſpoilt me. from be- 
ing ever happy without you!“ 
| Cecilia 
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Cecilia re-iterated her aſſurances of a moſt 
faithful regard, embraced Mrs. Harrel, ſpoke 
words of kindnels to the drooping Mr. Ar. 
nott, and then parted with them all. 

Having ſtill many fmall matters to ſettle, 
and neither company nor appetite, ſhe would 
eat no ſupper ; but, in paſſing through the 
hall, in her way to her own room, ſhe waz 
much ſurpriſed to ſee all her domeſtics aſſem. 
bled in a body. She ſtopt to enquire their 
intention, when they eagerly preſſed forward, 
humbly and earneſtly entreating to know why 
they were diſcharged ? | | 

For no reaſon in the world, cried Ceci- 
lia, “ but becauſe it is at preſent out of my 
power to keep you any longer.” 

e Don't part with ne, madam, for that,” 
cried one of them; for I will ſei ve you for 
nothing!“ 

“ So will I!” cried another, © And I! 
cc And 1!” was echoed by them all; © while 
no other ſuch miſtreſs is to be found!“ © We 
can never bear any other place !” and © keep 
me, madam, at leaſt!“ was even clamorouſly 
urged by each of them. 3} 

Cecilia, diſtreſſed and flattered at once by 
their unwillingneſs to quit her, received this 
teſtimony of gratitude for the kind and libe- 
ral treatment they had received, with the 
warmeſt thanks both for their ſervices and 
fidelity, and aſſured them that when again ſhe 
was ſettled, all thoſe. who ſhould be yet un. 
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provided with places, ſhould be preferred in 


her houſe before any other claimants. 
Having, with difficulty, broken from them, 
ſhe ſent for her own man, Ralph, who had 
lived with her many years before the death of 
the Dean, and told him ſhe meant ſtill to con- 
tinue him in her ſervice. The man heard it 
with great delight, and promiſed to re-double 
his diligence to deſerve her favour. She then 


communicated the ſame news to her maid,” 


who had alſo reſided with her fome years, and 
by whom with the ſame, or more pleaſure, it 
was heard. 

Theſe and other regulations employed her 
almoſt-all night; yet late and fatigued as ſhe 
went to bed, ſhe-could not cloſe her eyes: 
fearful ſomething was left undone, ſhe robbed 
herſelf of the ſhort time ſhe had allowed to 
reſt, by inceſſant meditation upon what yet 
remained to be executed. She could recol- 
ect, however, one only thing that had eſcaped 
her vigilance, , which was acquainting the 


pew-opener, and two or three other poor wo-. 


men who had weekly penſions from her, that 
they muſt, at leaſt for the preſent, depend no 
longer upon her aſſiſtance, f 
Nothing indeed could be more painful to 
her than giving them ſuch information, yet 
not to be ſpeedy with it would double the 
barbarity 1 
felt for theſe poor women, whoſe loſs in her 
he knew would be irreparable, a compaſſion 
* that 


their diſappointment. She even 
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that drove from her mind almoſt every other 
ſubject, and determined her, in order to ſof. 
ten to them this misfortune, to communicate 
it herſelf, that ſhe might prevent their ſink. 
ing under it, by reviving them with hopes 
of her future aſſiſtance. 
She had ordered at ſeven o'clock in the 
morning an hired chaiſe at the door, and ſhe 
did not ſuffer it long to wait for her, She 
quitted her houſe with a heart full of care 
and anxiety, grieving at the neceſſity of mak- 
ing ſuch a ſacrifice, uncertain how it would 
turn out, and labouring under a thoutand 
perplexines with reſpect to the meaſures ſhe 
ought immediately to take. She paſſed, 
when ſhe reached the hall, through a row of 
weeping domeſtics, not one of whom with 
dry eyes could ſee the houſe bereft of ſuch a 
miſtreſs. She ſpoke to them all with kind- 
neſs, and as much as was in-her power with 
chearfulneſs : but the tone of her voice gave 
them little reaſon to think the concern at this 

journey was all their own. | 
She ordered her chaiſe: to drive round to 
the pew-opener's, and thence to the reſt of 
her immediate dependents. She ſoon, how- 
ever, regretted that ſhe had given herſelf this 
_ taſk; the affliction of theſe poor penſioners 
was clamourous, was almoſt heart-breaking; 
they could live, they ſaid, no longer, they 
were ruined for ever; they ſhould ſoon be 
without bread to eat, and they might cy 0 
elp 
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help in vain, when their generous, their only 
benefactreſs was far away! 
Cecilia made the kindeſt efforts to com- 
ſort and encourage them, aſſuring them the 
very moment her own affairs were arranged, 
ſhe would remember them all, viſit them 
herſelf, and contribute to their relief, with 
al the power ſhe ſhould have left. No- 
thing, however, could conſole them; they 
clung about her, almoſt took the horſes from 
the chaiſe, and conjured her not to de- 
ſert thoſe who were ſolely cheriſhed by her 
bounty! 
Nor was this all ſhe had to ſuffer; the 
news of her intention to quit the county was 
now reported throughout the neighbourhood, 
and had ' ſpread the utmoſt conſternation 
among the poor in general, and the lower 
clals of her own tenants in particular, and 
the road was ſoon lined with women and 
children, wringing their hands and crying. 
They followed her carriage with ſupplications 
that ſhe would return to them, mixing bleſſ- 
o MW ings with their lamentations, and prayers for 
tf Wl fer happineſs with the bittereſt repinings at 
- WT their own loſs ! 
ls Cecilia was extremely affected; her 11- 
rs WW feral and ever-ready hand was every other 
nſtant involuntarily ſeeking her purſe, which 
her many immediate expences, made her pru- 
dence as often check: and now firſt ſhe 
ſelt the capital e:ror the had committed, in 
living 
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living conſtantly to the utmoſt extent of her 
income, without ever preparing, though ſo 
able to have done it, againſt any unfortunate 
contingency. 

When ſhe eſcaped, at laſt, from receiving 
any longer this painful tribute to her bene- 
volence, ſhe gave orders to her man to ride 
forward, and ſtop at the Grove, that a pre- 
ciſe and minute account of Mr. Monckton, 
might be the laſt, as it was now become the 
moſt important news ſhe ſhould hear in 
Suffolk. This he did, when to her equal 
ſurpriſe and delight, he heard that he was 
ſuddenly ſo much better, there were hopes of 
his recovery, 

Intelligence ſo joyful made her amends for 
almoſt every thing; yet ſhe heſitated not in 
her plan of going abroad, as ſhe knew not 
where to be in England, and could not en- 
dure to hurry Delvile from his ſick mother, 
by acquainting him with her helpleſs and 
diſtreſſed ſituation. But ſo revived were her 
ſpirits by theſe unexpected tidings, that a 
gleam of brighteſt hope once more danced 
before her cyes, and ſhe felt herſelf invigo- 
rated with freſh courage and new Rrength, 
ſufficient to ſupport hcr through all hardſhips 
and fatigues. 

Spirits and courage were indeed much 
wanted for the enterpriſe ſhe had formed; 
but little uſed to travelling, and having never 


been out of England, ſhe knew nothing - 
the 
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the route but by a general knowledge of 
geography, which, though it could guide 
her eaſt or weſt, could teach her nothing of 
foreign cuſtoms, the preparations neceſſa 

for the journey, the impoſitions ſhe ſhould 
guard againſt, nor the various dangers to 


which ſhe might be expoſed, from total ig- 


norance of the country through which ſhe had 
to pals, 

Conſcious of theſe deficiencies for ſuch 
an undertaking, ſhe deliberated without in- 
termiſſion how to obviate them. Yet ſome- 
times, when to theſe hazards, thoſe ariſin 
from her youth and ſex were added, ſhe was. 
upon the point of relinquiſking her ſcheme, 
as too perilous for execution, and reſolving 
to continue privately in London till ſome 
change happened in her affairs. 

But though to every thing ſhe could ſug- 
geſt, doubts and diff culties aroſe, ſhe had 
no friend to conſult, nor could deviſe any 
means by which they might be tefminated. 
Her maid was ,her only companion, and 


Ralph, who had ſpent almoſt his whole liſe 


in Suffolk, her only guard and attendant. 
To hire immediately ſome French ſervant, 
uled to travelling in his own country, ſeemed 
the firſt ſtep ſhe had to take, and ſo eſſen- 
tial, that no other appeared feaſible till it 
was done. But where to hear of ſuch a 

man ſhe could not tell, and to take one 


not 
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not well recommended, would be expoſing 
herſelf to frauds and dangers innumerable, 


Yet fo flow as Delvile travelled, from 


whom her laſt letter was ſtill dated Oſtenq, 
ſhe thought herſelf almoſt certain, could ſhe 
once reach the Continent, of overtaking 
him in his route within a day or two of her 
landing. 

The earneſt inclination with which this 
ſcheme- was ſeconded, made her every mo- 
ment leſs willing to forego it. lt ſeemed the 
only harbour for her after the ſtorm ſhe had 
weathered, and the only refuge ſhe could pro- 
perly ſeek while thus houſeleſs and helpleſs, 
Even were Delvile in England, he had no 
place at preſent to offer her, nor could any 
thing be propoſed fo unexceptionable as her 
living with Mrs. Delvile at Nice, till he 
knew his father's pleaſure, and, in a ſeparate 


journey home, had arranged his affairs either 


for her return, or her continuance abroad. 
With what regret did ſhe now look back 
to the time when, in a diſtreſs ſuch as this, 
ſhe ſhould have applied for, and received 
the advice of Mr. Monckton, as oracular! 
The loſs of a counſellor ſo long, ſo impli- 


citly relied upon, loſt to her alſo, only by 


his own intereſted worthleſſneſs, ſhe felt al- 
molt daily, for almoſt daily ſome intricacy 
or embarraſſment made her miſs his aſſiſt- 


ance: and though glad, fince ſhe found him 


ſo undeſerving, that ſhe had eſcaped the 


ſnares 
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ſnares he had ſpread for her, ſhe grieved 
much that ſhe knew no man of honeſt cha- 
rater and equal abilities, that would care for 
her ſufficiently to ſupply his place in her 
confidence, 8 Ty 
As ſhe was ſituated at preſent, ſhe could 
think only 'of Mr. Belfield to whom ſhe 
could apply for any advice. Nor even to 
kim was the application unexceptionable, the 
calumnies of Mr. Delvile ſenior, making it 
diſagreeable to her, even to ſee him. But 
he was at once a man of the world and a 
man of honour ; he was the friend of Morti- 
mer, whoſe confidence in him was great, and 
his own behaviour had uniformly ſhewn a 
teſpect far. removed from impertinence or 
yanity, and a mind ſuperior to being led 
to them by. the influence of his groſs mo- 
ther. She had, indeed, when ſhe laſt quit- 
ted his houſe, determined never to re-enter 
it; but determinations: haſty or. violent, are 
rarely. obſerved, becauſe rarely practicable ; 
ſhe had promifed Henrietta to inform Mrs, 
Belfield whither ſhe was gone, and recon- 
ale her to the abſence 'ſhe ſtill hoped to 
make from home, She concluded, there- 
fore, to go to Portland-Street without de- 
lay, and enquire openly. and at once whe- 
ther, and when, ſhe might ſpeak with Mr. 
belfield ; reſolving, if - tormented again by 
any forward inſinuations, to rectify all call. 
Bs by acknowledging her marriage. * 
ot. V. "= 
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She gave directions accordingly to the 
poſtboy and Ralph. 185 

With reſpect to her own lodgings while 
in town, as money was no longer unimpor— 
tant to her, ſne meant from the Belfields to 
go to the Hills, by whom ſhe might be re- 
commended to ſome reputable and cheap 
place. To the Belfields, however, though 
very late when ſhe arrived in town, ſhe went 
firſt, unwilling to loſe a moment in promoting 
her ſcheme of going abroad. 

She left her maid in the chaiſe, and ſent 
Ralph on to Mrs. Hill, with direction to 
endeavour immediately to procure her a 
lodging. | 
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A PARTINð S. 


C ECILIA was ſhewn into a parlovs, 
T where Mrs. Belfield was very earneſtly 
diſcourſing with Mr. Hobſon and Mr. Sim- 
kins; and Belfield himſelf, to her great ſatis- 
faction, was already there, and reading. 
« Lack-a-day!” cried Mrs. Belfield, © if 
one does not always ſee the people one's talk- 
ing of! Why it was but this morning, ma- 
dam, I was ſaying to Mr. Hobſon, I wonder, 
fays I, a young lady of ſuch fortunes as Mils 
| Beverley 


joy of having a little money, and.being alit- 


Beverley ſhould mope herſelf up ſo in the 


country! Don't you remember it, Mr. Hob- 


ſon ?” | - 

« Yes, madam,” anſwered Mr. Hobſon, | 
« but I think, for my part, the young lady's | 
quite in the right to do as ſhe's a mind; for, 
that's what I call living agreeable : and if L. 
was a young lady to-morrow, with ſuch fine 
fortunes, and that, it's juſt what 1 ſhould do 
myſelf: for what I fay is this; where's the. 
tle matter above the world, if one has not. 
one's own will!?“ 18 . 

ce Ma'am,“ ſaid Mr. Simkins, who had 
ſcarce yet raiſed his head from the profound- 
neſs of his bow upon Cecilia's entrance into 
the room, * if L may be ſo free, may I make: 
bold juſt for to offer you this chair?” _ 

e called, madam,'> ſaid Cecilia, ſeizing , 
the firſt moment in her power to ſpeak, *in 
order to acquaint you that your daughter, . 
vho is perfectly well, has made a little change 
in her ſituation, which ſhe was anxious you 
hould hear from myſelf.” e 

* Ha! ha! ſtolen a match upon you, I 
varrant !** cried the facetious Mr. Hobſon, + 
"2 good example for you, young lady, and 
It you take my advice, you won't be long 
belore you follow it; for as to a lady, let her 
be worth never ſo much, ſhe's a mere nobody, 
one may ſay, till ſhe can get herſelf a huſ- 
band, being ſhe knows nothing of buſineſs, 
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and is made to pay for every thing through 
the noſe.” who n a 
« Fie, Mr. Hobſon, fie !” ſaid Mr, Sim- 
 kins, © to talk fo lighting of the ladies be. 
fore their faces! what one ſays in a corner is 
quite of another nature; but for to talk ſo 
rude in their company, l thought you would 
ſcorn to do ſuch a thing,” 

* « Sir, I don't want to be rude no more than 
yourſelf,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon ; for what I ſay 
is, rudeneſs is a thing that makes nobody 
agreeable ; but I don't ſee becauſe of that, 
why a man is not to ſpeak his mind to a lady 
as well as to a gentleman, provided he does 
it in a complaiſant faſhion.” 

Mr. Hobſon,” cried Mrs. Belfield, very 
impatiently, „you might as well let mz 
ſpeak, when the matter is all about my own 


daughter.“ 


„ aſk pardon, ma' am,“ ſaid he, © I did 
not mean to ſtop you; fo as to not letting a 
lady ſpeak, one might as well tell a man in 
buſineſs not to look at the Daily Advertiſer; 
why, it's morally impoſſible !” 5 
C But ſure, madam,” cried Mrs. Belfield, 
ce it's no ſuch thing? You can't have got her 
off already? 5 

I would I had! thought Cecilia; who then 
explained her meaning; but in talking of 
Mrs. Harrel, avoided all mention of Mr. Ar- 
nott, well foreſeeing that to hear ſuch a man 
exiſted, and was in the ſame houſe with her 
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daughter, would be ſufficient authority to her 
ſanguine expectations, for depending upon a 
union between them, and reporting it among 
her friends. | | 

This circumſtance being made clear, Ce- 
cilia added, ** I could by no means have con- 
ſented voluntarily to parting ſo ſoon with Miſs 
Belfield, but that my own affairs call me at 
preſent out of the kingdom.” And then, ad- 
dreſſing herſelf to Belfield, ſhe enquired if he 
could recommend to her a truſty "ek ſer- 
vant, who would be hired only for the time 
ſhe was to ſpend abroad? | 

While Belfield was endeavouring to recol- 
lect ſome ſuch perſon, Mr. Hobſon eagerly. 
called, out As to going abroad, madam, to 
be ſure you're to do as you like, for that, as 
I fay, is the ſoul of every thing; bur elſe I 


can't ſay it's a thing I much approve; for my 


notion 1s this; here's a fine fortune, gat as a 
man may ſay, out of the bowels of one's mo- 
ther country, and this fine fortune, in default 
of male iſſue, is obliged to come to female, 
the law making no proviſo to the contrary, 
Well, this female, going into a ſtrange coun- 
try, naturally takes with her this fortune, by 
realon it's the main article ſhe has to depend 
upon ; what's. the upſhot ? why ſhe gets pil- 
ſered by a ſet of ſharpers that never ſaw Eng- 
land in their lives, and that never loſe ſight of 


| her till ſhe has not a ſous in the world. But 


the hardſhip of the thing is this; when it's 
9 8 K 3 | all 
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all gone, the lady can come back, but will 
the money come back ?—No, you'll never ſee 
It again: now this 1s what I call being not 
a true patriot.” 
© Tam quite aſhamed for to hear you talk 
| ſo, Mr. Hobſon!” cried Mr. Simkins, affect- 
ing to whiſper; © to go for to take a perſon 
to taſk at this rate, is behaving quite unbear- 
able; it's enough to make che young lady 
afraid to ſpeak before you.“ 
„ Why, Mr. Simkins,“ anſwered Mr. Hob- 
ſon,” © truth is truth, whether one ſpeaks it 
or not; and that, ma'am, I dare ſay, a young 
lady of your good ſenſe KNOWS as well as 
myſelf.” 
6, J think, * madam,” aid Belfield, who 
waited their filence with great impatience, 
« that I know juſt ſuch a man as you will fe- 
quire, and one upon whoſe honeſty I believe 
you may rely.“ | 
That's more,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, ce than! 
would take upon me to ſay for any Exgliſb- 
man; where you may meet wich ſuch a French. 
man, | won't be bold to ſay.” 
; c Why, indeed,” ſaid Me. Simkins, “ if I 
might take the liberty for to put in, chough [ 
don't mean in no ſhape to go to contradicting 
the young gentleman; but if I was to make 
bold to ſpeak my private opinion upon the 
head, I ſhould be inclinable for to ſay, that 
as to putting a dependance upon the French, 
K's a thing quite dubious how it may turn out.“ 
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e take it as a great favour, ma' am,“ ſaid 
Mrs. Belfield, “ that you have been ſo com- 
plaiſant as to make me this viſit to- night, for 
[ was almoſt afraid you would not have done 
me the favour any more; for, to be ſure, 
when you was herc,Jaſt, things went a little 
unlucky: but I had no notion, for my part, 
who the old gentleman was till after he was 


gone, when Mr. Hobſon told me it was old 


D 


Mr. Delvile: though, ſure enough, I thought 
it rather upon the extraordinary order, that 
he ſnould come here into my parlour, and 
make ſuch a ſecret of his name, on purpoſe 
to aſk me queſtions about my own ſon.” 


„% Why, I think, indeed, if I may be fo 
free,” ſaid Mr. Simkins, © it was rather pe- 
tickeler of the gentleman ; for, to be ſure, if 
he was ſo over curious to hear about your pri- 


vate concerns, the genteel thing, if I may take 


the liberty for to differ, would have been for 
him to ſay, Ma'am, ſays he, 'm come to aſk 
the favour of you juſt to let me a little into . 
your ſon's goings on; and any thing, ma'am, 
you ſhould take a fancy for to aſk me upon 
the return, why 1 ſhall be very compliable, 
ma'am, ſays he, to giving of you ſatisfaction.” 
dare fay,” anſwered Mrs. Belfield, “ he 
would not have ſaid ſo much if you'd have 
gone down on your knees to aſk him. Why 
he was upon the very point of being quite in 
a paſſion becauſe I only aſked him his name ! 


though what harm that could do him, I'm 
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ſure I never could gueſs. However, as he way 
ſo mighty inquiſitive about my ſon, if I had 
but known who he was in time, I ſhould have 
made no ſcruple in the world to aſk him if he 
could not have ſpoke a few words for him to 
ſome of thoſe great people that could have 
done him ſome good, But the thing that ] 
believe put him ſo out of humour, was my 
being ſo unlucky as to ſay, before ever I knew 
who he was, that I had heard he was not over 
and above good-natured ; for 1 ſaw he did 
not ſeem much to like it at the time.“? 
ef he had done the generous thing,” ſaid. 
Mr. Simkins, © it would have been for him 
to have made the proffer of his ſervices of his 
own free-will; and it's rather ſurpriſeable to 
me he ſhould: never have thought of it; for 
what could be ſo natural as for him to ſay, 1 

' fee, ma'am, ſays he, you've got a very likely 
young gentleman here, that's a little out of 
caſh, ſays he, ſo I ſuppoſe, ma'am, ſays he, 
a place, or a penſion, or ſomething in that 
ſhape of life, would be no bad compliment, 

fays he.” 

& hut no ſuch good luck as that will come 
to-my ſhare,” cried Mrs. Belfield, “ can tell 
vou that, for every thing I want to do goes 
quite contrary. Who would not have thought 
ſuch a ſon as mine, though [ ſay it before his 
face, could not have made his fortune long ago, 
living as he did, among all the great Men 
. | . = dining 
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dining at their table juſt like oneof themſelves? 
yet, for all that, you ſee they let him go on his 
own way, and think of him no more than of 
nobody ! I'm ſure they might be aſhamed to 
ſhow their faces, and ſo I ſhould tell them at 
once, if I could but get ſight of them.“ 

« | don't mean, ma'am,” ſaid Mr. Sim- 
kins, * for to be finding fault with what you 
ſay, for I would not be unpelite in no ſhape; 
but if | might be ſo free as for to differ a lit- 
tle bit, I muſt needs ſay | am rather far go- 
ing to work in anothergueſs ſort of a man- 
ner; and if I was as you? 

Mr. Simkins,” interrupted Belfield, “ we 
will ſectle this matter another time.” Andthen 
turning to the wearied Cecilia, The man, 
madam,” he ſaid, whom I have done my- 
ſelf the honour to recommend to you, I can 
ſee to-morrow morning; may I then tell him 
to wait upon you?? | 

J aſk pardon for juſt putting in,” cried 
Mr. Simkins, before Cecilia could anſwer, 
and again bowing down to the ground, “ but 
lonly mean to ſay I had no thought for to be 
impertinent, for as to what I was a going to 
__ was not of no conſequence in the 
eaſt.“ it ; | | 

© It is a great piece of luck, ma'am,” faid 
Mrs. Belfield, © that you ſhould happen to 
come here, of a holiday! If my ſon had not 
been at home, I ſhould have been ready to 
cry for a week : and you might come any day 
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the jeldtbrough but a Sunday, and not meet 
with him any more than if he had never a 
home to come to.” 

If Mr. Belfield's home viſits are fo perio- 
dical,“ ſaid Cecilia, © it muſt be rather leſs, 


than more, difficult to meet with him.” 
Why you know, ma'am,” anſwered Mrs, 


Belfield, cc to-day i is a red-letter day; ſo that's 


the reaſon of it.” 
« A red-letter day?“ 


6 Good lack, madam, why have not you 


heard that my 50 i turned book-keeper ?” 


Cecilia, much ſurpriſed, looked at Belfield, 


who, colouring very high, and apparently 


much provoked by his mother's loquacity, 


ſaid, had Miſs Beverley not heard it even 
now, madam, I ſhould 3 have loſt 
with her no credit.” 

tt. You can ſurely loſe none, Sir,” anſwered 
Cecilia, ce by an employment too little plea- 
ſant to have been undertaken from any but 
the moſt laudable motives. 

ce It is not, madam, the employment, ” ſaid 
he, for which J fo much bluſh, as for the 
perſon employed for my/cif ! In the be gin- 
ning of the winter you left me juſt engaged 
in another buſineſs, a buſineſs with which 1 


was madly delighted, and fully perſuaded 1 


ſhould be enchanted for ever z— now, again, 


in the beginning of the ſummer, you find 


me, already, in a new occupation!“ 


ws 1 am forry,” ſaid Cecilia, but far indeed 


from 
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from ſurpriſed, that you found yourſelf de- 
ceived by ſuch ſanguine expectations.“ 
_ ®Deceived!” cried he, with energy, © I was 
bewitched, I was infatuated! common ſenfe 
was eſtranged by the ſeduction of a chimera; 
my underſtanding was in a ferment from the 
ebullition of my imagination! But when this 
new way of life loſt its novelty, — novelty ! 
that ſnort-liv'd, but exquiſite bliſs! no ſooner 
caught than it vaniſhes, no ſooner taſted than 
t is gone! which charms but to fly, and comes 
but to deſtroy what it leaves behind !—when 
that was loit, reaſon, cool, heartleſs reaſon, 
took its place, and teaching me to wonder at 
the frenzy of my folly, brought me back to 
the tameneſs—the ſadneſs of reality !” _ 

ce Tamfure,” cried Mrs. Belfield, © what- 
ever it has brought you back te, it has brought 
you back to no good! it's a hard caſe, you 
muſt needs think, madam, to a mother, to ſee 
aſon that might do whatever he would, if he'd 
only ſet about it, contenting himſelf with do- 
ing nothing but ſcribble and ſcribe one day, 
and when he gets tired of that, thinking of 
nothing better than caſting up two and two!“ 

«Why, madam,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, what 
| have ſeen of the world is this; there's no- 
thing methodizes a ryan but buſineſs. If he's 
never ſo much upon the ſtilts, that's always a 
lure way to bring him down, by reaſon he ſoon 
nds there's nothing to be got by rhodomon- 
ading, Let every man be his own carver 
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but what J ſay is, them gentlemen that are 
what one may call geniuſes, commonly think 
nothing of the main chance, till they get a 
tap on the ſhoulder with a writ; and a ſolid 
Jad, that knows three times five is fifteen, will 
get the better of them in the long-run. But 
as to arguing with gentlemen of that ſort, 
where's the good of it? You can never bring 
them to the point, ſay what you will ; all you 
can get from them, is a farrago of fine words, 
that you can't underſtand without a dic- 
tionary. “ ky 

66 am inclinable to think,” ſaid Mr. Sim- 
kins, © that the young gentleman is rather 
of opinion to like pleaſure better than buſi- 
neſs; and, to be ſure, it's very excuſable of 
him, becauſe it's more agreeabler. And! 
muſt needs ſay, if I may be ſo free, I'm 
partly of the young gentleman's mind, for 
buſineſs 1s a deal more trouble.” 

« I hope, however,” ſaid Cecilia to Bel- 
field, “ your preſent ſituation is leſs irkſome 
to you?“ ; 

« Any ſituation, madam, mult be leſs irk- 
ſome than that which I quitted: to write by 
rule, to compoſe by neceſſity, to make the un- 
derſtanding, nature's firſt gift, ſubſervient to 
intereſt, that meaneſt offspring of art! — 
when weary, liſtleſs, ſpiritleſs, to rack the head 
for invention, the memory for images, and 
the fancy for ornament and alluſion; and when 
the mind is wholly occupied by its own affec- 
tions and affairs, to call forth all its — 
| | or 
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ſor foreign ſubjects, unintereſting diſcuſſions, 
or fictitious incident! 


Heavens! what a 
life of ſtruggle between the head and the 
heart! how cruel, how unnatural a war be- 
tween the intellects and the feelings! ? 
« As to theſe ſort of things, ſaid Mr. 
Hobſon, <& can't ſay I am much verſed in 
them, by reaſon they are things I neyer much 
ſtudied , but if I was to ſpeak my notion, it is 
this ; the beſt way to thrive in the world is to 
get money; but how is it to be got? Why 
by buſineſs : for buſineſs is to money, what 
fine words are to a lady, ſure road to ſucceſs. 
Now I don't mean by this to be cenſorious up- 
on the ladies, being they have nothing elle to 
go by; for as to examining if a man knows 
any thing of the world, and that, they have 
nothing whereby to judge, knowing nothing 
of it themſelves. So that when they are taken 
in by rogues and ſharpers, the fault is all in the 
law, for making no proviſo againſt their having 
money in their owa hands, Let every one be 
truſted according to their head-piece: and what 
I fay is this: a lady in them caſes is much to be 
pitied, for ſhe is obligated to take a man upon 
his own credit, which is cantons: to no cre- 
dit at all, being what man will ſpeak an ill word 
of himſelf: ? you may as well _— a bad ſhil- 
ling to cry out don't take me! That's what I 
ſay, and that's my way of giving my vote.” 
Cecilia, quite tired of theſe interruptions, 
and impatient to be gone, now ſaid to Belfield, 
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flair arguing 
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'« T ſhould be much obliged to you, Sir, if 
you could fend to me the man you ſpeak of 
to-morrow morning. I wiſhed, alſo, to con- 
ſult you with regard to the route I ought to 
take. My purpoſe is to go to Nice, and as [ 
am very deſirous to travel expeditiouſly, you 
may perhaps be able to inſtruct me What is 
the beſt method for me to purſue? © 
« Come, Mr. Hobſon and Mr. Simkins,” 
cried Mrs. Belfield, with a look of much ſig- 
nificance and delight, « ſuppoſe you two and 
I was to walk into the next room? There's 
no need for us to hear all the young lady may 
have a mind to ſay. 
denen wothing to ſay, madam,” cried 
Cecilia, “e that the whole world may not hear. 
Neither is it my purpoſe to talk but to liſten, 
if Mr Belfield is at leiſure to favour me with 
his advice.” | 
« | muſt always be at leiſure, and always 
be proud, madam,” Belfield began, when 
Hobſon, interrupting him, ſaid, “ 1 ak par- 
don, Sir, for intruding, but I only mean to 
wiſh the young lady good night. As to in- 
terfering with buſineſs, that's not my way, for 
it's not the right method, by reaſon—“ 
cc We will liſten to your reaſon, Sir,” cried 
Belfield, © ſome other time; at preſent we 
will give you all credit for it unheard.” 
„Let every man ſpeak his own maxim, 
Sir,“ cried nn: for that's what | call 
: but as to one perſon's ſpeaking, 5, 
an 
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and then making an anſwer for another into 
the bargain, why it's going to work no- how; 
you may as well talk to a counter, and think 

becauſe you make a noiſe upon it with your 
own. hand, it gives you the reply.“ 

ec Why, Mr. Hobſon,” cried Mrs. Belfield; 
« I am quite aſhamed of you for being fo 
dull! don't you ſee my ſon has ſomething to 
ſay to the lady that you and I have no buſineſs 
to be meddling with?“ 

« | am ſure, ma'am, for my part,” ſaid Mr. 
Simkins, “ I'm very agreeable to going away; 
for as to putting the young lady to the bluſh, 
it's what I would not do in no ſhape.” 

« ] only mean,” ſaid Mr. Hobſon, when 
he was interrupted by Mrs. Belfield, who, 
out of all patience, now turned him out of 
the room by the ſhoulders, and, pulling Mr. 
Simkins after, followed herſelf, and ſhut the 
door; though Cecilia, much provoked, de- 
fred ſhe would (tay, and declared repeatedly 
that al] her buſineſs was public. 

Belfield, who had looked ready to murder 
them all during this ſhort ſcene, nowapproach- 
ed Cecilia, and with an air of mingled ſpirit 
and reſpect, ſajd, I am much grieved, much 
confounded, madam, that your ears ſhould be 
offended by ſpeeches ſo improper to reach 
them; yet if it is poſſible I can have the ho- 
nour of being of any uſe to you; in me, ſtill 1 
hope, you feel you may confide. | am too dif- 
tant from you in ſituation to apprehend I can 
lorm any ſiniſter views in ſerving. you; and, 


permit 
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permit me to add, I am too near you in mind, 
ever to give you che pain of bidding me re- 
member that diſtance.“ 

Cecilia then, extremely unwilling to ſhock a 
ſenſibility not more generous than jealous, de. 
termined to continue her enquiries, and, at the 
ſame time, to prevent any farther miſappre- 

henſion, by revealing her actual ſituation, 
I am forry, Sir,” ſhe anſwered, © to have 
_ occaſioned this diſturbance ; Mrs. Belfield, 
]. find is wholly unacquainted with the cir- 
cumſtance which now carries me abroad, or 
it would not have happened.” — 

Here a little noiſe in the paſſage 1 interrupt- 
ing her, ſhe heard Mrs. Belfield, though in a 

low voice, ſay, * © Huſh, Sir, huſh you muſt 
not come in juſt now ; you've caught me, [ 
confeſs, rather upon the liſtening order ; but 
to tell you the truth, I did not know what 
might be going forward. However, there's 
no admittance now, I aſſure you, for my ſon's 
upon particular buſineſs with a lady, and Mr. 
. Hobſon and Mr. Simkins and l, have all been 

as good as turned out by them bur juſt. now.“ 
Cecilia and Belfield, though they heard 
this ſpeech with mutual indignation, had no 
time to mark or expreſs it, as it was anſwered 
without in a voice at once loud and furious, 
« You, madam, may be content to liſten here; 
pardon me if I am leſs humbly diſpoſed!” 
And thedoor was abruptly opened by young 
e 


Cecilia, 
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Cecilia, who half ſcreamed from exceſs of 
aſtoniſhment, would ſcarcely, even by the 
preſence of Belfield and his mother, have been 
reſtrained from flying to meet him, had his 
own aſpect invited ſuch a mark of tenderneſs ; 
but far other was the caſe; when the door was 
open, he ſtopt ſhort with a look half petrified, 
his feet ſeeming . rooted to the ſpot upon 
which they ſtood. , 

declare I aſk pardon, ma” am,” criad 
Mrs. Belfield, “but the interruption was no 
fault of mine, for the gentleman would come 
in; and | 
« Tt is no interruption, madam;“ cried 


Belfield, <« Mr. Delvile does me Me but 
honour.” 


1G] thank) you, Sir!” ſaid Delvile, trying 
to recover and come forward, but trembling 
violently, and ſpeaking with the moſt frigid 
coldneſs. + 
They were then, for a few inſtants, all 45 
lent; Cecilia, amazed by his arrival, ſtill 
more amazed by his behaviour, feared to ſpeak 
leſt he meant not, as yet, to avow his mar- 
riage, and felt a thouſand apprehenſions that 
ſome new calamity had hurried him home: 
while Belfield was both hurt by his ſtrange» 
neſs, and embarraſſed for the ſake of Cecilia; 
and his mother, though wondering at them 


all, was kept quiet by her ſon's looks. 


Delvile then, ſtruggling for an appearance 
of more eaſe, ſaid, I ſeem to have made a 
general confuſion here pray, I beg“ 

4 None 


vile, whoſe whole frame was now ſhaking with 
-uncontroviable emotion: © you. are upon bu- 


- Belfield, who reſpectfully hung back, ſhe 
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te None at all, Sir;“ ſaid Belficld, and of. 
fered a-chair to Cecilia. 

«i No; Sir,” the anſwered, in a voice ſcarce 
audible, “I was juſt going. 12 And again 
rang the bell. 

« | fear [hurry you, A582 ?” cried Del. 


fineſs—l ought to, beg your” pardon—my 
entrance, I believe; was unſeafonable.“ 

* Sir!“ cried ſhe, looking 'aghaſt at r this 
ſpeech. © + 
a I ſhould hive been rather ſurpriſed,” he 
added, to have met you here, ſo late, — 
o vnexpectedly,.ſo deeply engaged —had 
I not happened to ſee your ſervant in the 
ftreet, whd told me the honour I ſhould be 
likely to have by coming.” > 
© Good God 1—” exclaimed” ſhe, invo- 
tuntarily ; but, checking herſelf as well as ſhe 
could, ſhe courteſied to Mrs. Belfield, unable 
ro ſpeak to her, and avoiding even to look at 


haſtened out of the room, accompanied by 
Mrs. Belfield, who again began the moſt vo- 
luble and vulgar apologies tor the intruſion 
the had met with. 

Delvile alſo, after a moment's pauſe, fol- 
lowed, ſaying, „Give me leave, madam, to 
ſee you to your carriage.” 
* Cecilia then, notwithſtanding Mrs. Bel- 
field ſtill kept talking could no longer refrain 
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ſaying, © Good heaven, what does all this 
mean?“ | | 

« Rather for me is that queſtion,” he an- 
ſwered, in ſuch agitation he could not, though 
he meant it, aſſiſt her into the chaiſe: " for 
mine, | believe, is the greater ſurpriſe !” 

%% What ſurpriſe ;” cried ſhe, © explain, I 
conjure you!“ 

* By and bye, I will,” he anſwered ; “ go 
on poſtillion.“ 

« Where, Sir?“ 

« Where you came from, I ſuppoſe.” 

„ What, Sir, back to Rumford ?” 

« Rumford !” exclaimed he, with en- 
creaſing diſorder, © you came then from Suf- 
folk hither ?—-from Suffolk to this very 
eee 

« Good heaven !” cried Cecilia, cone 
into the chaiſe, and let me ſpeak and hear 0 
be underſtood ?” 

« Who is that now in it?“ 

« My maid.” 

4 Your maid?—and ſhe waits for you 
thus at the door?“ — 

« Whar, what 1s it you mean ?” 

« Tell the man, madam, whither to go.“ 

« I don't know myſelf—any-where you 
pleaſe—do you order him.” 

« I order him! you came not hither 
to receive orders from me /—— where was It 
jou had purpoſed to reſt ?” 

4 don't know—l meant to go to Mrs. 
Hill's=1 have no place taken.“ 

cc No 
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te No place taken!” repeated he, in a voice 
faultering between paſſion and grief; you 
purpoſed, then, to ſtay here? — I have, per- 
haps, driven you away?“ 

Here!“ cried Cecilia, mingling, in her 
turn, indignation with ſurpriſe, ** gracious 
heaven ! what is it you mean to doubt ?” 

« Nothing!“ cried he, with emphaſis, «1 
never have had, I never will have a doubt! ! 
will know, I will have convi#ion for every 
thing! Poſtillion, drive to St. James's-Square! 
 —to Mr. Delvile's. There, madam, I will 
wait upon you.“ | 
e No! ſtay, poſtillion!“ called out Ceci- 
lia, ſeized with terror inexpreſſible ; “ let me 
get out, let me ſpeak with you at once!“ 
Le It cannot be; I will follow you in a fey 

minutes—drive on poſtillion !” 


* No, no!—lI will not go—lI dare not 
leave you—unkind Delvile what is it 
„ | 
« Cecilia,” cried he, putting his hand upon 
the chaife-door, I have ever believed you 
ſpotleſs as an angel! and, by heaven, I be- 
lieve you ſo ſtill, in ſpite of appearances— 
in defiance of every thing !——Now then be 
ſatisfied ;—1I will be with you very ſoon.— 
Mean while, take this letter, I was juſt going 
to ſend to you. —Poſtillion, drive on, or be 
it at your peril 

The man waited no farther orders, nor te. 
garded the prohibition of Cecilia, who called 
| out 
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out to him without ceaſing; but he would not 
liſten to her till he got to the end of the ſtreet; 
he then ſtopt, and ſhe broke the ſeal of her 
letter, and read, by the light of the lamps, 
enough to let her know that Delvile had writ- 
ten it upon the road from Dover to London, 
to acquaint her his mother was now better, 
and had taken pity of his ſuſpenſe and impa- 
tience, and inſiſted upon his coming privately 
to England, to ſatisfy himſelf fully about Mr. 
Monckton, communicate his marriage to his 
father, and give thoſe orders towards pre- 
paring for its being made public, which his 
unhappy precipitation in leaving the king- 
dom had prevented. 1 
This letter, which, though written but a 
few hours before ſhe received it, was full of 
tenderneſs, gratitude,” and anxiety for her 
happineſs, inſtantly convinced her that his 
ſtrange behaviour had been wholly the effect 
of a ſudden impulſe of jealouſy ; excited by 
lo unexpectedly finding her in town, at the 
very houſe where his father had aſſured him 
ſhe had an improper connection, and alone, 
lo ſuſpiciouſly, with the young man affirmed 
to be her favourite. He knew nothing of the 
ejectment, nothing of any reaſon for her leav- 
ing Suffolk, every thing had the ſemblance 
of no motive but to indulge a private and 
criminal inclination,  _ 3 
Theſe thoughts, which confuſedly, yet for- 
ably, ruſhed upon her mind, brought with 
| them 
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them at once an excuſe for his conduct, and 
an alarm for his danger; He muſt think,” 
ſhe cried, *I came to town only to meet Mr, 
Belfield! 1” then, opening the chaiſe-door her- 
ſelf, ſhe jumpt out, and ran back into Port- 
land-Street, too impatient to argue with the 
poſtillion to return with her, and ſtopt not till 
ſhe came to Mrs. Belfield's houſe. 

She knocked at the door with violence; 
Mrs. Belfield came to it herſelf; “ Where,” 
cried ſhe, haſtily entering as ſhe ſpoke, ce are 
the gentlemen ?” 

„ [ ack-a-day! ma'am,” anſwered Mrs, 

Belfield, © they are both gone out. 

C Gone out ?— where to?—which way?“ 
« Jam ſure I can't tell, ma'am, no more 
than you can; but I am ſad]y afraid they'll 
have a quarrel before they've done.” 

c Oh, heaven!” cried Cecilia, who now 
doubted not a ſecond due], © tell me, ſhew 
me, which way they went; 2” 

„Why, ma'am, to let you into the ſecret,” 
anſwered Mrs. Belfield, * only I beg you'll 
take no notice of it to my ſon, but, ſceing 
them ſo much out of ſorts 1 begged the fa- 
vour of Mr. Simkins, as Mr. Hobſon was 
gone out to his club, Juſt to follow them, and 
ſee what they were after.” 

Cecilia was much rejoiced this caution had 
been taken, and determined to wait his re- 
turn. She would have ſent for the chaiſe to 
follow her, but Mrs. Belfield kept — 

| an 
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and the maid of the houſe was employed in 
preparing the ſupper, 

When Mr. Simkins came back, ſhe learnt, 
after various interruptions from Mrs. Belfield, 
and much delay from his own ſlowneſs and 
circumlocution, that he had purſued the two 
gentlemen to the coffee houle. 

She heſitated not a moment in reſolving to 
follow them: ſhe feared the failure of any 
commiſſion, nor did ſhe know whom to en- 
truſt with one: and the danger was too ur- 
gent for much deliberation. She begged, 
therefore, that Mr. Simkins would walk with 
her to the chaiſe; but hearing that the cof- 
fee-houſe was another way, ſhe deſired Mrs. 
Belfield to let the ſervant run and order it to 
Mrs. Roberts's, in Fetter-lane, and then ea- 
gerly requeſted Mr. Simkins to accompany , 
her on foot till they met with an hackney- 
coach, 

They then ſet ovt, Mr. Simkins feeling 
proud 5 happy in being allowed to attend 
her, while Cecilia, glad of any protection, 


accepted his offer of continuing with her, 


even after (he met with an hackney-coach. 
When ſhe arrived at the coffee-houſe, ſhe 
ordered the coachman to deſire the maſter of . 
it to come and ſpeak with her. 
He came, and ſhe haſtily called out, Pray 
are two gentlemen here?“ | 
M Here are ſeveral gentlemen here, ma- 
am” 


: . "Tees, 
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ee Yes, yes, —but are two upon any by. | 
ſineſs—any particular bufineſs—* . 
„ Two gentlemen, madam, came about 
half an hour ago, and aſked for a room to 
themſelves.” IN” | 
And where are they now ?—are they up 
| ſtairs ? - down ſtairs?—where are they?“ 

« One of them went away in about ten 
minutes, and the other ſoon after.” 
Bitterly chagrined and diſappointed, ſhe 
knew not what ſtep to take next; but, after 
ſome conſideration, concluded upon obeying 
Delvile's own directions, and proceeding to 
St. -James's- Square, where alone, now, ſhe 
ſeemed to have any chance of meeting with 
him. Gladly, however, ſhe ſtill conſented to 
be accompanied by Mr. Simkins, for her 
dread of being alone, at ſo late an hour, in 
an hackney-coach, was invincible. Whether 
Delvile himſelf had any authority for direct- 


ing her to his father's, or whether, in the per- 


. . turbation of his new excited and agonizing 
ſenſations of jealouſy, he had forgotten that 
any authority was neceſſary, ſhe knew not; nor 
could ſhe now intereſt herſelf in the doubt: 
a ſecond ſcene, ſuch as had ſo lately paſſed 
withMr.Monckton,occupied all her thoughts. 
She knew the too great probability that the 
highſpirit of Belfield would diſdain makingthe 
explanation which Delvile in his preſent agi- 
ration might require, and the conſequence of 
| ſuch a refuſal muſt almoſt inevitably be fatal. 
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THE moment the porter came to the 
door, Cecilia eagerly called out from the 
coach, © Is Mr. Delvile here?“ 5 

« Yes, madam,” he anſwered, © but I be- 
leve he is engaged.” 85 | 

« Oh, no matter for any engagement!“ 
cried ſhe, © open the door, I muſt ſpeak to 
him this moment I? 3 

4 If you will pleaſe to ſtep into the par- 
lour, madam, I will tell his gentleman you 
ue here; but he will be much diſpleaſed if 
be is diſturbed without notice.“ a 

« Ah, heaven!” exclaimed ſhe, “what 
Mr. Delvile are you talking of?“ 

* My maſter, madam.” 8 Lada > 

Cecilia, who had got out of the coach, now 
haſtily returned to it, and was ſome time in 
too great agony to anſwer either the porter, 
who deſired ſome meſſage, or the coachman, 
Fho aſked whither he was to drive. To 
ke Mr. Delvile, unprotected by his ſon, and 
contrary to his orders, appeared to her in+ 
upportable ; yet to what place could ſhe go? 
Were was ſhe likely to meet with Delvile ? 
iow could he find her if ſhe-went to Mrs. 

Vol. V. L Hill's? 
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company ſo late at night. 
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Hill's? and in what other houſe could ſhe at 
preſent claim admittance ? 

After a little recovering from this cruel 
ſhock, ſhe ventured, though in a faulterin 
voice, to enquire whether young Mr. Delvile 
had been there ? | 

© Yes, madam,“ the porter anſwered; 
ce we thought he was abroad, but he called 
juſt now, and aſked if any lady had been at 
the houſe. He would not even ſtay to go 
up to my maſter, and we have not dared tell 
him of his arrival.” | 

This a little revived her; to hear that he 
had actually been enquiring for her, at leaſt 
aſſured her of his ſafety from any immediate 
violence, and ſhe began to hope ſhe might 
now poſſibly meet with him time enough to 
explain all that had paſt in his abſence, and 
occaſioned her ſeemingly ſtrange and ſuſpi- 
cious ſituation at Belfield's. She compelled 
herſelf, therefore, to ſummon courage for ſee- 
mg his father, ſince, as he had directed her 
to the houſe, ſhe concluded he would return 
there to ſeek her, when he had wandered 
elſewhere to no purpoſe. - 

She then, though with much timidity and 
reluctance, ſent a meſſage to Mr. Delvile to 
entreat a moment's audience. 

An anſwer was brought her that he ſaw no 


» 


Loſing now all dread of his reproaches, in 


her ſuperior dread of miſſing Delvile, ſhe 3 
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ed out earneſtly to the man, “Tell him, 
Sir, I beſeech him not to refuſe me ! tell him 
have ſomething to communicate that re- 
quires his immediate attention !” 

The ſervant obeyed ; but ſoon returning 
faid his maſter deſired him to acquaint her 
he was engaged every moment he ſtaid 
in town, and muſt poſitively decline ſeeing 
her. 

* Go to him again,” cried the harrafſed 
Cecilia, “aſſure him I come not from my- 
ſelf, but by the deſire of one he moſt va- 
lues: tell him I entreat but permiſſion to 
wait an hour in his houſe, and that I have 
no other place in the world whither 1 can 
o!“ Tala 
- Mr. Delvile's own gentleman brought, with 
evident concern, the anſwer to this petition ; 
which was, that while. the Honourable Mr. 
Delvile was himſelf alive, he thought the de- 
hre of any other perſon concerning his houſe, 
was taking with him a very extraordinary 
liberty; and that he was now going to bed, 
and had given orders to his ſervants to carry 
him no more meſſages whatſoever, moon pain 
ol inſtant diſmiſſion. | 

Cecilia now ſeemed totally deſtitute of all 
reſource, and, for a few dreadful minutes, 
gave herſelf up to utter deſpondency : nor, 
when ſhe recovered her preſence of mind, 
could ſhe form any better plan than that of 
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waiting in the coach to watch the return of 
Delvile. 8 
She told the coachman, therefore, to drive 
to a corner of the ſquare, begging Mr. Sim 
kins to have patience, which he promiſed 
with much readineſs, and endeavoured to 
give her comfort, by talking without ceſſa- 
tion. EET, | 1 
She waited here near half an hour. She 
then feared the diſappointment of Delvile in 
not meeting her at firſt, had made him con- 
clude ſhe meant not to obey his direCtions, 
and had perhaps urged him to call again upon 
Belfield, whom he might fancy privy to her 
non-appearance, This was new horror to 
her, and ſhe reſolved at all riſks to drive to 
Portland-Street, and enquire if Belfield him- 
ſelf was returned home. Yet, leſt they ſhould 
mutually be purſuing each other all night, 
_ ſhe ſtopt again at Mr. Delvile's, and left word 
with the porter, that if young Mr. Delvile 
ſhould come home, he would hear of the per- 
ſon he was enquiring for at Mrs. Roberts's in 
Fetter-lane. To Belfield's ſhe.did not dare 
to direct him; and it was her intention, if 
there ſne procured no new intelligence, to 
leave the ſame meſſage, and then go to Mrs. 
Roberts without farther delay. To make 
ſuch an arrangement with a ſervant who knew 
not her connection with his young maſter,” - 
was extremely repugnant to her; but the 
exigence was too urgent for ſcruples, = 
tnere 
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there was nothing to which ſhe would not 
have conſented, to prevent the fatal cata- 
ſtrophe the apprehended, 

When ſhe came to Belfield's, not daring 
to enter the houſe, ſhe ſent in Mr. Simkins, 
to deſire that Mrs, Belfield would be ſo good 
4s to ſtep to the coach door. 

* Is your ſon, madam,” ſhe cried, eager- 
ly, „come home? and is "any body with 
him?“ 

No, ma' am; he has never once been 
acrofs the threſhold ſince that gentleman took 
him out 3 and J am half out of my wits to 
think 
Has that gentleman,” interrupted Ceci- 
lia, “been here any more?“ | 

« Yes, ma'am, that's what I was going 
1 you; he came again juſt now, and 
al dw 9 

* Juſt now? good heaven land which 
way is he gone?” 

Why he is after no good, I am afraid, 
for he was in a great paſſion, and would hard- 
ly hear any thing I ſaid.” | 

Pray, pray anſwer me quick rere, 
which way did he go?“ 

« Why, he aſked me if I knew whether 
my ſon was come from the“ coffee-houſe; 
why, ſays I, Pm ſure I can't tell, for if it 
had not been for Mr. Simpkins, I ſhould not 
ſo much as have known he ever went to - 
* * coffee-houſe ; however, I hope he a'n 
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come away, becauſe if he is, poor Miſs Be. 
verley will have had all that trouble for no- 
thing; for ſhe's gone after him in a prodi- 
gious hurry; and upon my only ſaying that, 
he ſeemed quite beſide himſelf, and ſaid, if! 
don't meet with your ſon at the * * coffee- 
houſe myſelf, pray, when he comes in, tell 

him I ſhall be highly obliged to him to call 
'there ; and then he went away, 1n as great a 
pet as ever you ſaw.” 

Cecilia liſtened to this account with the 
utmoſt terror and miſery ; the ſuſpicions. of 
Delvile would now. be aggravated, and the 
meſſage he had left for Belfield, would by 
him be regarded as a defiance. Again, 
however, to the“ coffee-houſe ſhe inſtantly 
ordered the coach, an immediate explana- 
tion from herſelf ſeeming the only poſſible 
chance for preventing the moſt horrible con- 
cluſion to this unfortunate and eventful even- 

ng. 
She was ſtill accompanied by Mr. Sim- 
kins, and, but that ſhe attended to nothing 
he ſaid, would not inconfiderably have been 
tormented by his converſation. She ſent him 
immediately into the coffee-room, to enquire 
if either of the gentlemen were then in the 
Sane. -- 5 = 3 

He returned to her with a waiter, who ſaid, 
One of them, madam, called again juſt 
now, but he only ſtopt to write a note, 
which he left to be given to the * 
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| who came with him at firit. He is but this 


— moment gone, and I don't think he can be 

* at the bottom of the ſtreet.” 

t, « Oh, drive then, gallop after him!“ 

| MW cried Cecilia; © coachman ! go this mo- 

- ment?” 

l « My horſes are tired,“ ſaid the man, 

l « they Ein been out all day, and they will 

a gallop no further, if I don't ſtop and give 
them a drink.” | 

e Cecilia, too full both of hope and impa- 

f tience for this delay, forced open the door 

0 herſelf, and without ſaying another word, 

/ jumped out of the carriage, with intention to 

5 run down the ſtreet; but the coachman im- 

/ WW mediately ſcizing her, proteſted he ſhould 

- not ſtir till he was paid. 

: In the utmoſt agony of mind at an hin- 

: drance by which ſhe imagined Delvile would 


be loſt to her perhaps for ever, ſhe put her 

hand in her pocket, in order to give up her 
purſe for her liberty ; but Mr. Simkins, who 
was making a tireſome expoſtulation with the 
coachman, took it himſelf, and, declaring he 
would not fee the lady cheated, began a te- 
dious calculation of his fare. 

“% O pay him any thing!” cried ſhe, “ and 
let us be gone! an inſtant's delay may be 
fatal!“ 

Mr. Simkins, too earneſt to conquer the 
coichman to attend to her diſtreſs, continued 


bis prolix harangue concerning a diſputed 
L 4 ſhilling, 
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ſhilling, appealing to ſome gathering ſpecta. 
tors upon the juſtice of his cauſe; while his 
adverſary, who was far from ſober, ſtill held 
Cecilia, ſaying the coach had been hired for 
= lady, and he would be paid by her- 
elf. | 

« Good God!” cried the agitated Cecilia, 
—< give him my purſe at once !—piye him 
every thing he deſires!“ 

The coachman, at this permiſſion, encreaſ« 
ed his demands, and Mr. Simkins, taking the 
number of his. coach, proteſted he would 
ſummon him to the Court of Conſcience the 
next morning. A gentleman, who then came 
out of the coffee- houſe, offered to aſſiſt the 
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arm, ſwore he would have his right. 


„Let me go! let me paſs !” cried ſhe, 


with encreaſing eagerneſs and emotion; de- 
tain me at your peril !—releaſe me this mo- 
ment !—only let me run to the end of the 
ſtreet, - good God! good Heaven! detain 
me not for mercy !” | 

Mr. Simkins, humbly deſiring her not to 
be in haſte, began a formal apology for his 
conduct ; but the inebriety of the coachman 
became evident; a mob was collecting; Ce- 
Cilia, breathleſs with vehemence and terror, 
was encircled, yet ſtruggled in vain to break 
away; and the ſtranger gentleman, protelting, 
with ſundry compliments, he would _ 

| c 
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CECIL TM an 
W {elf take care of her, very freely. ſeized her 
hand. LON (Sf * -, 

This moment, for the unhappy Cecilia, 
teemed with calamity ; ſhe was wholly over- 
powered; terror for Delvile, horror for her- 
ſelf, hurry, confuſion, heat, and fatigue, all 
aſſailing her at once, while all means of re- 
pelling them were denied her, the attack was 
too ſtrong for her fears, feelings, and facul- 
ties, and her reaſon ſuddenly, yet totally fail- 
ing her, ſhe madly called out, He will be 
gone! he will be gone! and I muſt follow 
him to Nice!“ | 

The gentleman now retreated ; but Mr. 
Simkins, who was talking to the mob, did 
not hear her; and the coachman, too much 
intoxicated to perceive her riſing frenzy, per= 
liſted in detaining her. UF wot” 

« I am going to France!” cried ſhe, ſtill. 
more wildly, „why do you ſtop me? he 
will die if I do not ſee him, he will bleed to 
death !” | 7 

The coachman, ſtill unmoved, began to 
grow very abuſive; but the ſtranger, touched 
dy compaſſion, gave up his attempted gal- 
lantry, and Mr. Simkins, much aſtoniſhed, 
entreated her not to be frightened : ſhe was, 
however, in no condition toliſten to him; with 
a ſtrength hitherto unknown to her, ſhe forci- 
bly diſengaged herſelf from her perſecutors ; 
yet her ſenſes were wholly difordered ; ſhe 
forgot her ſituation, her intention, and her- 
L 5 ſelf; 


Bo DCECHLIA 
ſelf; the ſingle idea of Delvile's danger took | 
ſole poſſeſſion of her brain, though all con- 
nection with its occaſion was loft; and the 
moment ſhe was releaſed, ſhe fervently claſp. 
ed her hands, exclaiming, * I will yet heal 
his wound, even at the hazard of my life!“ 
and ſpringing forward, was almoſt inſtantly 
out of ſight. 2 6 

Mr. Simkins, now, much alarmed, and 
earneſtly calling after her, entered into a com- 
promiſe with the coachman, that he might 
attend her; but the length of his negociation 
defeated its purpoſe, and before he was at li- 
berty to follow her, all trace was loſt by which 
he might have overtaken her. He ſtopt every 
paſſenger he met to make enquiries, but tho 
they led him on ſome way, they led him on 
in vain; and, after a uſeleſs and ill- managed 
purſuit, he went quietly to his own home, 
determining to acquaint Mrs. Belfield with 
what had happened the next morning. 

Mean while the frantic Cecilia eſcaped both 
purſuit and inſult by the velocity of her own 
motion. She called aloud upon Delvile as 
ſhe flew to the end of the ſtreet. No Del- 
vile was there - ſhe turned the corner; yet 
| ſaw nothing of him; ſhe ſtill went on, though 
- unknowing whither, the diſtraction of her 
mind every inſtant growing greater, from the 
inflammation of-fatigue, heat, and diſappoint- 
ment. She was ſpoken to repeatedly ; ſhe 
was even caught once or twice by her filing 
; 1 habit; 
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CECILYF&- oo 
habit ; but ſhe forced herſelf along by her 


own vehement rapidity, not hearing what was 
ſaid, not heeding what was thought. Del- 
vile, bleeding by the arm of Belfield, was the 
image before her eyes, and took ſuch full poſ- 
ſeſſion of her ſenſes, that ſtil], as ſhe ran on, 
ſhe fancied it in view. She ſcarce touched the 
ground; ſhe ſcarce felt her own motion; ſhe 
ſeemed as if endued with ſupernatural ſpeed, 
gliding from place to place, from ſtreet to 
ſtreet, with no conſciouſneſs of any plan, and 
following no other direction than that of dart- 


ing forward wherever there was moſt room, 


and turning back when ſhe met with any ob- 
ſtruction; till quite ſpent and exhauſted, ſhe 
abruptly ran into a yet open ſhop, where, 
breathleſs and panting, ſhe ſunk upon the 
floor, and, with a look diſconſolate and help- 
leſs, ſat for ſome time without ſpeaking. 
The people of the houſe, concluding at firſt 


: ſhe was a woman of the town, were going 


roughly to turn her out; but ſoon ſceing their 
miſtake, by the evident diſtraction of her air 
and manner, they enquired of ſome idle people 
who, late as it was, had followed her, if any of 
them knew who ſhe was, or whence ſhe came? 
They could give no account of her, but 
ſuppoſed ſhe was broke looſe from Bedlam. 
Cecilia then, wiblly ſtarting up, exclaimed, 


Bi No, no,—l am NOT mad,—1 am going 


to Nice to my huſband,” 3 
L 6. £ Sne's 
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« She's quite crazy,” ſaid the man of the 
houſe, who. was a pawn- broker; © we had 
better get rid of her before ſhe grows miſ. 
chievous.” - 

« She's ſomebody broke out from a private 
mad houſe, I dare ſay,” ſaid a man who had 
followed her into the ſhop ; © and if you were 
to take care of her a little while, ten to one 
but you'll get a reward for it.“ | 

« She's a gentlewoman ſure enough,“ ſaid 
the miſtreſs of the houſe, ** becauſe ſhe's got 
ſuch good things on.” 

And then, under pretence of trying to find 
ſome direction to her upon a letter, or paper, 
ſhe inſiſted upon ſearching her pockets : here, 
however, ſhe was diſappointed in her expecta- 
tions; her purſe was in the cuſtody of Mr. 
Simkins, but neither her terror nor diftreſs 
had ſaved her from the daring dexterity of 
villany, and her pockets, in the mob, had 
been rifled of whatever elſe they contained, 
The woman therefore heſitated ſore time 
whether to take charge of her or not: but be- 
ing urged by the man who made the propoſal, 
and who faid they might depend upon ſeeing 
her ſoon advertiſed, as having eſcaped from 
her keepers, they ventured to undertake her. 

. Mean while ſhe endeavoured again to get 
out, calling aloud upon Pelvile to reſcue her, 
but ſo wholly bereff of ſenſe and recollection, 
ſhe could give no account who ſhe was, 
whence ſhe came, or whither ſhe wiſhed * - 
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They then carried her up ſtairs, and at- 
tempted to make her lie down upon a bed; 
but ſuppoſing ſhe refuſed, becauſe it was not 
of ſtraw, they deſiſted ; and, taking away 
the candle, locked the door, and all went to 
reſt. 

In this miſerable condition, alone and ray- 
ing, ſhe was left to paſs the night! in the 
early part of it, ſhe called upon Delvile with- 
out intermiſſion, beſeeching him to come to 
her defence in one moment, and deploring 
his death the next; butafterwards, herſtrength 
being wholly exhauſted by theſe various exer- 
tions and fatigues, ſhe threw herſelf upon the 
floor, and lay for ſome minutes quite till, 
Her-head then began to grow cooler, as the 


fever. into which terror and immoderate exer- 


ciſe had thrown her abated, and her memory 
recovered its functions. | 

This was, however, only a circumſtance of 
horror to her: ſhe found herſelf ſhut up in a 

lace of confinement, without light, without 
knowledge where ſhe was, and not a human 
being near her ! 

Yet the ſame returning reaſon which ena- 
bled her to take this viewof her own ſituation, 
brought alſo to her mind that in which ſhe 
had left Delvile ;—under all the perturbation 
of new-kindled jealouſy, juſt calling upon 
Belfield, —Belfield, tenacious of his honour 
even more than himſelf, to ſatisfy doubts, of 
which the very mention would be received as 
a challenge! "oy 
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e Oh, yet, oh, yet,” cried ſne, let me fly 
and overtake them !—[ may find them before 
morning, and to-night it muſt ſurely have 
been too late for this work of death !” 

She then aroſe to feel for the door, and ſuc. 
ceeded; but it was locked, and no effort ſhe 
could make enabled her to open it. 

Her agony was unſpeakable; ſhe called out 
with violence upon the people of the houſe, 
conjured them to ſet her at liberty, offered 
any rewazd for their aſſiſtance, and threatened 
them with a proſecution if detained. 

Nobody, however, came near her: ſome 
ſlept on notwithſtanding all the diſturbance 
ſhe could make, and others, though awaken- 
ed by her cries, concluded them the ravings 
of a mad woman, and liſtened not to what 
ſhe ſaid. 

Her head was by no means in a condition 
to bear this violence of diſtreſs; every pulſe 
was throbbing, every vein ſecmed burſting, 
her reaſon ſo lately returned, could not bear 
the repetition of fuch a ſhock, and from ſup- 
plicating for help with all the energy of 
feeling and underſtanding, ſhe ſoon con- 
tinued the cry from mere vehemence of diſ- 
traction. 

Thus dreadfully pafſed the night; and in 
the morning, when the woman of the houſe 
came to fee after her, ſhe found her raving 
with ſuch frenzy and deſperation, that her 


conſcience was Perfecy at caſe in the treat- 
ment 


ne 
ment ſhe had given her, being now firmly ſa- 


tisfied ſhe required the ſtrifteft confinement. 
She ſtill, however, tried to get away; talk- 


ed of Delvile without ceſſation, ſaid ſhe ſhould _ 


be too late to ſerve him; told the woman 
ſhe deſired but to prevent murder, and re- 
peatedly called out, Oh, beloved of my 
heart! wait but a moment, and I will ſnatch 
thee from deſtruction !” 
Mrs, Wyers, this woman, now ſought no 
longer to draw from her whence ſhe came, 
or who ſhe was, but heard her frantic excla- 
mations without any emotion, contentedly 
concluding that her madneſs was incurable : 
and though ſhe was in a high fever, refuſed 
all ſuſtenance, and had every ſymptom of an 
alarming and dangerous malady, ſhe was fully 
perſuaded that her caſe was that of decided 
_ inſanity, and had not any notion of temporary 
or accidental alienation of reaſon. | 
All ſhe could think of by way of indul- 
gence to her, was to bring her a quantity of 
ſtraw, having heard that mad people were 
fond of it; and putting it in a heap in one 
corner of the room, ſhe expected to ſee her 
eagerly fly to it. 57 — 
Cecilia, however, diſtracted as ſhe was, was 
eager for nothing, but to eſcape, which was 
conſtantly her aim, alike when violent, or 
when quiet. Mrs. Wyers finding this, kept 
her cloſely confined, and the door always 
locked, whether abſent or preſent. 
| 8 CHAP, 
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TNO whole days paſſed thus; no enqui- 

ries reached Mrs. Wyers, and ſhe found 
in the news papers no advertiſement. Mean- 
while Cecilia grew worſe every moment, taſted 
neither drink nor food, raved inceſſantly, called 
out twenty times in a breath, “ Where is he? 
which way is he gone?“ and implored the wo- 
man by the moſt pathetic remonſtrances, to 
fave her unhappy Delvile, dearer to ber than 
life, more precious than peace or reſt ! 

At other times ſhe talked of her marriage, 
of the diſpleafure of his family, and of her own 
remorſe ; entreated the woman not to betray 
her, and promiſed to ſpend the remnant of her 
days in the heavineſs of ſorrow and contrition. 

Again her fancy roved, and Mr. Monckton 
took ſole poſſeſſion of it. She reproached him 
for his perfidy, ſhe bewailed that he was mal- 
ſacred, ſhe would not a moment out-live him, 
and wildly declared her laft remains ſhould 
moulder in his hearſe ! And thus, thi 1gh na- 
turally and commonly of a ſilent and quiet 
diſpoſition, ſhe was now not a moment ſtill, 
for the irregular ſtarts of a terrified and diſ- 
ordered imagination, were changed into the 
conſtant ravings of morbid delirium. 1 

he 
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The woman, growing uneaſy from her un- 
certainty of pay for her trouble, aſked the ad- 
vice of ſome of her friends what was proper 
for her to do; and they counſelled her to put 
an advertiſement into the papers herſelf the 
next morning. 5 
The following, therefore, was drawn u 
and ſent to the printer of the Daily Advertiſer, 
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Whereas a crazy young lady, tall, fair com- 
plexioned, with blue eyes and light hair, ran 
into the Three Blue Balls, in — ſtreet, on 
Thurſday night, the 2d inſtant, and has been 
kept there ſince out of charity. She was 
dreſſed in a riding- habit. Whoever ſhe be- 
longs to is deſired to ſend after her immedi- 
ately, She has been treated with the utmoſt 
care and tenderneſs. She talks much of ſome 
perſon by the name of Delvile. . 

N. B. She had no money about her. 
May 1780. . 

| 4g | 

This had but juſt been ſent off, when Mr. 
Wyers, themanof the houſe, coming up ſtairs, 
ſaid, © Now we ſhall have two of them, for 
here's the crazy old gentleman below, that ſays 
be has juſt heard in the neighbourhoodof what 


has happened to us, and he deſires to fee the 
poor lady.“ 


« It's 
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© It's as well let him come up, then,“ an- 
fwered Mrs. Wyers, © for he goes to all ſorts 
of places and people, and ten to one but he'll 
buſtle about till he finds out who ſhe is.” 

Mr. Wyers then went down ſtairs to ſend 
him up. 5 

He came inſtantly. It was Albany, who 
in his vagrant rambles having heard an un- 
known mad lady was at this pawn-broker's, 
came, with his cuſtomary eagerneſs, to viſit 
and ſerve the unhappy, to ſee what could be 
done for her. 3 | 

When he entered the room, ſhe was ſitting 
upon the bed, her eyes earneſtly fixed upon the 
window, from which ſhe was privately indulg- 
ing a wiſh to make her eſcape. Her dreſs was 
in much diſorder, her fine hair was diſhevelled, 
and the feathers of her riding-hat were broken 
and half falling down, ſome ſhading her face, 
others reaching to her ſhoulder, 
c Poor lady!“ cried Albany, approaching 
her, how long has ſhe been in this ſtate ?” 

She ſtarted at the ſound. of a new voice, ſhe 
looked round—but what was the aſtoniſh- 
ment of Albany to ſee who it was! He ſtept 
back—he carne forward—he doubted his 
own ſenſes, — he looked at her earneſtly—he 
turned from her to look at the woman of the 
houſe,—he caſt his eyes round the room 1t- 
ſelf, and then, lifting up his hands, “O, ſight 
of woe!” he cried, © the generous and * 
| BEN the 
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the kind reliever of diſtreſs! the benign ſuſ- 


tainer of miſery !—1s This Cecilia!“ 

Cecilia, imperfectly recollecting, though not 
underſtanding him, ſunk down at his feet, 
tremblingly called out, „Oh, if he is yet to 
be ſaved, if already he is not murdered, go 
to him! fly after him! you will preſently 
overtake him, he is only in the next ſtreet, I 
left him there myſelf, his ſword drawn, and 
covered with human blood!“ 

« Sweet powers of kindneſs and compaf- 
ſion !”? cried the old man, © look upon this 
creature with pity! ſhe who raiſed the depreſ- 
ſed, ſhe who cheared the unhappy ! ſhe whoſe 
liberal hand turned lamentations into joy ! 
who never with a tearleſs eye could hear the 
vcice of forrow !—is This ſhe herſelf !—can 
This be Cecilia!“ Zh 

e O do not wait to talk!“ cried ſhe, go 
to him now, or you will never ſee him more; 
the hand of death is on him, — cold, clay- cold 
is its touch! he is breathing his laſt—Oh, 
murdered Delvile! maſſacred huſband of my 
heart! groan not ſo pitcouſly ! fly to him, and 


pluck the poinard from his wounded boſom!“ 


* Oh, ſounds of anguiſh and horror!“ cried 


the melted moraliſt, tears running quick down 


his rugged cheeks; © melancholy indeed is 
this fight; humiliating to mortality! ſuch is 
human ſtrength, ſuch human felicity ! 
weak as our virtues, frail as our guilty na- 


tures !” | | 
: 55 
« Ah, 
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« Ah,” cried ſhe, more wildly, © no one 
will ſave me now! I am married, and no one 
will liſten to me ! ill were the auſpices under 
which I gave my hand! Oh, it was a work 
of darkneſs, unacceptable and offenſive! it 
has been ſealed, therefore, with blood, and 


to-morrow it will be ſigned with murder!“ 


Poor diſtracted creature!“ exclaimed he, 
« thy pangs I have felt, but thy innocence I 
have forfeited !-—-my own wounds bleed 
afreſh, my own brain threatens new fren- 
27. —— | ; 

Then, ſtarting up, „Good woman,” he 
added, © kindly attend her,—I will ſeek out 
her friends, put her into bed, comfort, ſoothe, 


compole her, ——1 will come to you again, 
and as ſoon as I can.” 


He then hurried away. - 

* Oh, hour of joy!“ cried Cecilia, “he is 
gone to reſcue him ! oh, bliſsful moment! 
he will yet be ſnatched from ſlaughter !” 

The woman loſt not an inſtant in obeying 
the orders ſhe had received; ſhe was put into 
bed, and nothing was neglected, as far as ſhe 
had power and thought, to give a look of de- 
cency and attention to her accommodations, 

He had not left them an hour, when Mary, 
the maid, who had attended her from Suffolk, 
came to enquire for her lady. Albany, who 


was now wandering over the town in ſearch of 


ſome of her friends, and who entered every 
. houſe where he imagined ſhe was W 
| a 
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had haſtened to that of Mrs. Hill the firſt of 


any, as he was well acquainted with her obli- 


gations to Cecilia; there, Mary herſelf, by 
the directions which her lady had given Mrs. 
Belfield, had gone; and there, in the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment and uneaſineſs, had continued 
till Albany brought news of her. 

She was ſurpriſed and afflicted beyond mea- 
ſure, not only at the ſtate of her mind, and her 
health, but to find her ina bed and an apart- 
ment ſo unſuitable to her rank of life, and fo 
different to what ſhe had ever been accuſtom- 
ed, She wept bitterly while ſhe enquired at 
the bed-ſide how her lady did, but wept ſtill 
more, when, without anſwering, or ſeeming 
to Know her, Cecilia ſtarted up, and called 
out, „I muſt be removed this moment! I 
muſt go to St. James's-Square,—if I ſtay an 
inſtant longer, the paſſing-bell will toll, and 
then how ſhall I be in time for the funeral?“ 

Mary, alarmed and amazed, turned haſtily 
from her to the woman of the houſe, who - 
calmly ſaid, the lady was only in a raving 
fit, and muſt not be minded, | 

Extremely frightened at this intelligence, 
ſhe entreated her to be quiet and lie ſtill. 
But Cecilia grew ſuddenly ſo violent, that 
force only could keep her from riſing; and 
Mary, unuſed to diſpute her commands, pre- 
pared to obey them. „ 5 

Mrs. Wyers now in her turn oppoſed in 
vain; Cecilia was peremptory, and Mary be- 

5 1 
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came implicit, and, though not without much 
difficulty, ſhe was again dreſſed in her riding. 
habit. This operation over, ſhe moved to. 
wards the door, the temporary ſtrength vf 
delirium giving her a hardineſs that combated 
fever, illneſs, fatigue, and feebleneſs. Mary, 
however averſe and fearful, aſſiſted her, and 
Mrs. Wyers, compelled by the obedience of 
her own ſervant, went before them to order 
aà chair. © EE. 

Cecilia, however, felt her weakneſs when 
the attempted to move down ſtairs ; her feet 
tattered, and her head became dizzy; ſhe 
leaned it againſt Mary, who called aloud for 
more help, and made her fit down till it came, 
Her reſolution, however, was not to be al- 
tered ; a ſtubbornneſs, wholly foreign to her 
genuine character, now made her ſtern and 
politive; and Mary, who thought her ſub- 
miſſion indiſpenſable, cried, but did not offer 
to oppoſe her. 5 | 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyers both came up to aſſiſt 
in ſupporting her, and Mr. Wyers offered to 
carry her in his arms; but ſhe would not con- 
ſent; when ſhe came to the bottom of the 
. ſtairs, her head grew worſe, ſhe again leant 
it upon Mary, but Mr, Wyers was obliged 
to hold them both. She ſtill, however, was 
firm in her determination, and was making 
another effort to proceed, when Delvile ruſhed 


haſtily into the ſhop. 1 
e 
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He had juſt encountered Albany; who, 


knowing his acquaintance, though ignorant 
of his marriage with Cecilia, had informed 
him where to ſeek her. 

He was going to make enquiry if he was 
come to the right houſe, when he perceived 
her, — feeble; ſhaking, leaning upon one 
perſon, and half carried by another! he 
ſtarted back, ſtaggered,” gaſped for breath, 
—— but finding they were proceeding, ad- 
vanced with trepidation, furiouſly calling out, 
« Hold ! ſtop !|——what is it you are doing? 
Monſters of ſavage barbarity, are you mur- 
dering my wife ?” 

The well-known voice no ſooner ſtruck the 
ears of Cecilia, than inſtantly recollecting it, 
ſhe ſcreamed, and, in ſuddenly endeavouring 
to ſpring forward, fell to the ground. 

Delvile had vehemently advanced to catch 
her in his arms and fave her fall, which her 
unexpected quickneſs had prevented her at- 
tendants from doing; but the ſight of her 
changed complexion, and the wildneſs of her 
eyes and air, again made him ſtart, his 
blood froze through his veins, and he ſtood 
looking at her, cold and almoſt petrified. 

Her own recollection of him ſeemed loſt al- 
ready ; and exhauſted by the fatigue ſhe had 
gone through in dreſſing and coming down 
ſtairs, ſhe remained ſtill and quier, forgetting 
her deſign of proceeding, and forming no new 
one for returning. "Ns 


Mary, 
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Mary, to whom, as to all her fellow-ſer- 
. vants, the marriage of Cecilia had been known, 
before ſhe left the country, now deſired from 
Delvile directions what was to be done. 
Delvile, ſtarting ſuddenly at this call from 
thedeepeſt horror into the moſt deſperate rage, 
fiercely exclaimed, © Inhuman wretches ! un- 
feeling, execrable wretches, what is it you 
have done to her? how came ſhe hither ? — 
who brought her? who dragged her ? — by 
what infamous uſage has ſhe been ſunk into 
this ſtate ?” : 
© Indeed, Sir, I don't know !” cried Mary. 
] aſſure you, Sir,” ſaid Mrs. Wyers, “ the: 
lady ———*” 
&« Peace!” cried he, furiouſly, © I will not 
hear yourfalſhoods peace, and begone! 
Then caſting himſelf upon the ground by 
her ſide, Oh, my Cecilia,” he cried, © where 
haſt thou been thus long? how have I loft 
thee? what dreadful calamity has -befallen 
_ thee ?—anſwer me, my love! raiſe your ſweet 
head and anſwer me! ch ſpeak ! —— ſay 
to me any thing; the bittereſt werds will be 
mercy to this ſilence ?? —— - 
Cecilia then, ſuddenly looking up, called 
out with great quickneſs, © Who are you?” 
ce Who am 1!“ cried he, amazed and af- 
frighted. | 5 
ce ſhould be glad you would go away,“ 
cried ſhe, in a hurrying manner, “ for you 
are quite unknown to me.“ 
3 | . Delvile, 
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Delvile, unconſcious of her inſanity, and 
attributing to reſentment this averſion and re- 
pulſe, haſtily moved from her, mournfully 
anſwering, © Well indeed may you diſclaim 
me, refuſe all forgiveneſs, load me with ha- 
tred and reproach, and conſign me to eternal 
anguiſh ! 1 have merited ſeverer puniſhment 
ſtill; 1 have behaved like a monſter, and I 
am abhorrent to myſelf !” | 
Cecilia now half riſing, and regarding him 
with mingled terror and anger, eagerly ex- 
claimed, If you do not mean to mangle and 
deſtroy me, begone this inſtant.” 
„To mangle you!” repeated Delvile, 
ſhuddering, © how horrible I- but I deſerve 
it all I—look not, however, ſo terrified, and 
I will tear myſelf away from you. Suffer me 
but to aſſiſt in removing you from this place, 
and I will only watch you at a diſtance, and 
never ſee you more till you permit me to ap- 
proach you. | 
« Why, why,” cried Cecilia, with a look 
of perplexity and impatience, © will you not 
tell me your name, and where you come 
from?“ | 1 2 
* Do you not know me ?” ſaid he, ſtruck 
with new horror; © or do you only mean to 
kill me by the queſtion ?” | 4 
« Do you bring me any meſſage from Mr. 
Monckton ?” Is ©. 1080] 
From Mr. Monckton? — no; but he 
lives, and will recover.” 
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ce J thought you had been Mr. Monckton 
yourſelf.” _ 

cc Too cruel, ye t juſtly cruel Cecilia !—is 
then Delvile utterly renounced ?—the guilty, 
the unhappy Delvi le! — is he caſt off for 
ever? have you driven him wholly from your 
heart? do you deny him even a place in your 
remembrance ?” 

« Is your name, then, Delvile ?” 

« Oh, what is it you mean! is it me or 
my name you thus diſown ?” 

« *Tis a name,“ cried ſhe, fitting up, «1 
well remember to have heard, and once [ 
loved it, and three times I called upon it in 

the dead of night. And when I was cold and 
wretched, I cheriſhed it; and when I was 
abandoned and left alone, I repeated it and 
ſung to it.“ 

All gracious powers!“ cried Delvile, 
ec her reaſon is utterly gone !?? And, haſtily 
riſing, he deſperately added, © what is death 
to this blow'?—Cecilia, 1 am content to part 

with thee !” | | 
Mary now, and Mrs. Wyers, poured upon 
him eagerly an account of her illneſs, and in- 
ſanity, her deſire of removal, and their inabi- 
Iity to control her. 

Delvile, however, made no anſwer ; he 
ſcarce heard them: the deepeſt deſpair took 
poſſeſſion of his mind, and, rooted to the ſpot 
where he ſtood, he contemplated in dreadful 


ſtillneſs the fallen and altered object 1 
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beſt hopes and affections; already in her faded 
cheeks and weakened frame, his agonizing 
terror read the quick impending deſtruction 
of all his earthly happineſs! the fight was too 
much for his fortitude, and almoſt for his un- 
derſt anding; and when his woe became utter- 
able, he wrung his hands, and groaning aloud, 
called out Art thou gone fo ſoon! my wife! 
my Cecilia! have I loft thee already?“ 
Cecilia, with utter inſenſibility to what was 
paſſing, now ſuddenly, and with a rapid, yet 
continued motion, turned her head from ſide 
to ſide, her eyes wildly glaring, yet appa- 
rently regarding nothing. 1 
© Dreadful ! dreadful !” exclaimed Del- 
vile, “ what a fight is this!“ and turning” 
from her to the people of the houſe, he an- 
grily ſaid, why is ſhe here upon the floor? 
5 could you not even allow her a bed? Who 
y Wl attends her? Who waits upon her? Why _ 
1 has nobody ſent for help? Don't anſwer. 
t me, — I will not hear you: fly this moment 
for a phyſician, —bring two, bring three 
n. bring all you can find!“ 485 
- Then, ſtill looking from Cecilia, whoſe 
ſight he could no longer ſupport, he conſulted 
with Mary whither ſhe ſhould be conveyed : 
and, as the night was far advanced, and no- 
place was prepared for her elſewhere, they 
ſoon agreed that ſhe could only be removed 
Up ſtars. | | 
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Delvile now attempted to carry her in his 
arms; but trembling and unſteady, he had 
not ſtrength to ſuſtain her; yet not enduring 
to behold the helpleſſneſs he could not aſſiſt, 
he conjured them to be careful and gentle, 
and, committing her to their truſt, ran out 
himſelf for a phyſician. 

Cecilia reſiſted them with her utmoſt power, 
imploring them not to bury her alive, and 
averring ſhe had received intelligence they 
meant to entomb her with Mr. Monckton. 

They put her, however, to bed, but her 
raving grew ſtill more wild and inceſſant. 

Delvile ſoon returned with a phyſician, but 
had not courage to attend him to her room. 
He waited for him at the foot of the ſtairs, 
where, haſtily ſtopping him, © Well, Sir,” he 
cried, is it not all over? is it not impoſ- 
ſible ſhe can live?” 

ec She is very ill, indeed, Sir,” he anſwered, 
te but I have given directions which per- 
haps —— 

cc Perhaps! interrupted Delvile, ſhudder- 
ing ; © do not ſtab me with ſuch a word !” 

e She is very delirious,” he continued, 
ce but as her fever is very high, that is not fo 
material. If the orders | have given take 
effect, and the fever is got under, all the reſt 
will be well of courſe.” 

He then went away; leaving Delvile as 


much thunderſtruck by anſwers ſo alarming, 
as 
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as if he had conſulted him in full hope, and 
without even ſuſpicion of her danger. 

The moment he recovered from this ſnock, 
he flew out of the houſe for more advice. 

He returned and brought with him two 
phyſicians. 

They confirmed the directions already 
given, but would pronounce nothing deci- 
fively of her ſituation, a 

Delvile, half mad with the acuteneſs of 
his miſery, charged them all with want of 
ſkill, and wrote inſtantly into the country for 
Dr. Lyſter. 

He went out himſelf in fearch of a meſſen- 
ger to ride off expreſs, though it was mid- 
night, with his letter ; and then, returning, 
he was haſtening to her room, bur, while yer 
at the door, hearing her ſtill raving, his hor- 
ror conquered his eagerneſs, and, hurrying 
down ſtairs, he ſpent the remnant of theYong. 
and ſeemingly endleſs night in the ſhop, 
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very levere diſcipline, ſometimes trong- 

ly oppoling it, at other times ſcarce ſenlible 

wh..t was done to her, 
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Ihe whole of the next day paſſed in much 


the ſame. manner, neither did the next night 
bring any viſible alteration. She had now 
nurſes and attendants even more than ſuffi- 
cient, for Delvile had no relief but from cal- 
ling in more help. His terror of again ſeeing 
her, encreaſed with his forbearance ; the in- 
terview which had already paſt had almoſt 
torn him aſunder, and loſing all courage for 
attempting to enter her room, he now ſpent 
almoſt all his time upon the ſtairs which led 
to it. Whenever ſhe was ſtill, he ſeated him- 
ſelf at her chamber-door, where, if he could 
hear her breathe or move, a ſudden hope of 
her recovery gave to him a momentary extaly 
that fecompenſed all his ſufferings, But the 
inſtant ſhe ſpoke, unable to bear the ſound of 
o lovely a voice uttering nothing but the 
incoherent ravings of lightheadedneſs, he 
haſtened down ſtairs, and flying out of the 
houſe, walked in the neighbouring ſtreets, 
till he could again gather courage to enquire 
or to liſten how ſhe went on. | 

The following morning, however, Dr. 
L .yſter came, and every hope revived. He 
flew to embrace him, told him inſtantly his 
marriage with Cecilia, and beſought him by 
ſome ſuperior effort of his extraordinary abi- 
lities to ſave him the diſtraction of her loſs. 

« My good friend,” cried the worthy Dr. 
ce what is this you aſk of me? and how can 


this poor young lady herſelf want advice oy 
' | than 
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than you do? Do you think theſe able phy- 
ſicians actually upon the ſpot, with all the 
experience of full practice in London to aſſiſt 
their ſkill, want a petty Doctor out of the 
country to come and teach them what is 
right? „ 

I have more reliance upon you,” cried 
Delvile, than upon the whole faculty; come, 
therefore, and preſcribe for her, take ſome 
new courſc.“ | | | ES 

. « Impoſſible, my good Sir, impoſſible! I 
muſt not loſe my wits from vanity, becauſe 
you have loſt yours from affliction. I could 
not refuſe to come to you when you wrote to 
me with ſuch urgency, and. I will now go and 
ſee the-young lady, as a friend, with all my 
heart. I am ſorry for you at my ſoul, Mr. 
Mortimer! She is a lovely young creature, 
and has an underſtanding, for her years and 
ſex, unequalled.“ _— 

e Never mention her to me !” cried the 
impatient Delvile, I cannot bear it! Go up 
to her, ee and if you want a con- 
ſultation, ſend, if you pleaſe, for every phyſi- 
clan in town.“ 4 nary 
. Dr.-Lyſter deſired only that thoſe who al- 
ready attended might be ſummoned ; and 
then, giving up to his erftreaties the accuſ- 
tomed ceremonial of waiting for them, he 

Delvile did not dare to accompany him; and 
ſo well was he acquainted with his plainneſs 
| M4 and 
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and ſincerity, that though he expected his re- 
turn with eagerneſs, he no ſooner heard him 
upon the ſtairs, than fearing to know his opi- 
nion, he haſtily ſnatched up his hat, and ruſh- 
ed vehemently out of the houſe to avoid him, 

He continued to walk about the ſtreets, till 
even the dread of ill news was leſs horrible to 
him than this voluntary ſuſpenſe, and then he 
returned to the houſe. 

He found Dr. Lyſter ina ſmall back parlour, 
which Mrs. Wyers, finding ſhe ſhould now be 
well paid, had appropriated for Delvile's uſe. 
Delvile, putting his hand upon the Doc- 
tor's ſhoulder, ſaid, © Well, my dear Doctor 
Lyſter, you, ſtill, I hope.“ 
„ would I could make you eaſy !“ inter- 
rupted the Doctor; “yet, if you are rational, 
one comfort, at all events, I can give you; 
the criſis ſeems approaching, and either ſhe 
| will recover, or before to-morrow morn- 

in *.— 7 

1 Don't go on, Sir.!“ cried Delvile, with 

mingled rage and horror, I will not have 
her days limited ! I ſent not for you to give 
me ſuch an account!? 
And again he flew out of the houſe, leaving 
Dr. Lyſter unaffectedly concerned for him, 
and too kind-hearted and too wiſe to be offend- 
ed at the injuſtice of immoderate ſorrow. 

In a few minutes, however, from the effect 
rather of deſpair than philoſophy, Delvile 
grew more compoſed, and waited upon Dr. 
8 Lyſter 


TE 
Lyſter to apologize for his behaviour. He re- 
ceived his hearty forgiveneſs, and prevailed: 
upon him to continue in town.till. the whole 

. was decided. | 7 
About noon, Cecilia, from the wildeſt rams \ 
bling and: moſt perpetual agitation, ſunk ſud- 

. dently into a ſtate of ſuch utter inſenſibility, 

that ſhe appeared unconſcious even of her ex- 

iſtence; and but that ſhe breathed, ſhe might 
already have paſſed for being dead. 
When Delvile heard this he could no long- 
er endure even his poſt upon the ſtairs; he 
ſpent his whole time in wandering about the 
ſtreets, or ſtopping in. Dr. Lyſter's parlour to- 
— Dtm . 
That humane phyſician, not more alarmed 
at the danger of Cecilia, than grieved at the 
ſituation of Delvile, thought the preſent fear- 
ful criſis at leaſt offered an opportunity of 
reconciling him with his father. He waited,, 
therefore, upon that gentleman in St. James's» 
Square, and openly informed him of the dan 
gerous ſtate of Cecilia, and the miſery of his; 
Mr. Delvile, though: he would gladly, to 
have annulled an alliance he held diſgraceful: 
to bis- family, have received intelligence that 
Cecilia was no more, was yet extremely diſ- 
concerted to hear of ſufferings to which his. 
own refuſal of an aſylum he was conſcious had: 
largely contributed; and after a haughty 
ſtruggle between tenderneſs and wrath, he. 
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gged the advice of Dr. Lyſter how his fon 
15 be drawn from ſuch a ſcene. 
Dr. Lyſter, who well knew Delvile was too 
2 to be tractable, propoſed ſurpriſing 


him into an interview by their returning to- 


gether: Mr. Delvile, however apprehenſive 
and relenting, conceded moſt unwillingly to 
a meaſure he held beneath him, and, when he 
came to the ſhop, could ſcarce be perſuaded 
to enter. Mortimer, at that time, was taking 
a ſolitary ramble ; and Dr. Lyſter, to com- 
plete the work he had begun of ſubduing the 
hard pride of his father, Spie under pre- 
tence of waiting for him, to conduct him to 
the room of the invalid. 


Mr. Delvile, who knew not W he was | 


going, at firſt ſight of the bed and the atten- 
going was haftily retreating; but the chang. 
ed and livid face of Cecilia caught his eye, 
and, ſtruck with ſudden conſternation, he in- 
voluntarily ſtopt. 
Look at the poor young lady!” cried Dr. 
Lyſter; “ can, you wonder a ſight ſuch as this 


ſhould make Mr. Mortimer forget every ching 


elſe?“ _;. 

She was wholly int ble, but. perfectly 
quiet; ſhe ſeemed to diſtinguiſh nothing, and 
neither ſpoke nor moved. 


Mr. Delvile regarded her with the utmoſt 
horror: the refuge he ſo implacably refuſed 


her on the night when her intellects were diſ- 


ordered, he would now Ps have offered at 
. 
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the expence of almoſt ſimilar ſufferings, to 
have relieved himſelf from thoſe riſing pangs 
which called him author of this ſcene of woe. 
His pride, his pomp, his ancient name, were 
now ſunk in his eſtimation; and while he con- 
ſdered himſelf the deſtroyer of this unhappy. 
young creature, he would have ſacrificed 
them all to have called himſelf her protector. 
Little is the boaſt of inſolence when it is 
analyſed by the conſcience! bitter is the agony 
of ſelf-reproach, where miſery follows. hard= 
neſs of heart! yet, when the firſt painful aſto- 
niſhment from her, ſituation abated, the re- 
morſe ſhe excited being far ſtrunger than the 
pity, he gave an angry glance at Dr. Lyſter 
for betray ing him into ſuch a ſight, and haſ- 
uly left the room. 10 
Delvile, who now impatiently waiting to 
ſe Dr. Lyſter in the little parlour, alarmed at 
the _y of a new ſtep upon the ſtairs, came | 
out to.enquire who had been admitted. When 
he ſaw his father, he ſhrunk back; but Mr. 
Delvile, no longer ſupported by pride, and 
unable to recover. from the ſhock he. had juſt 
received,. caught him in his arms, and ſaid,, 
Oh, come home to me, my fon! this is a 


1 + * 1 


place to deſtroy you!” 


© 


Ab, Sir,” cried Delvile, “ think not of 
me now——you mult ſhew me no kinds 
neſs ; I am not in a ſtate to bear it!? And, 
forcibly breaking from him, he hurried ous 


M 6 | Mr, 


of the houſe, 


Wee 


Mr. Delvile, all the father awakened in his 
boſom, ſaw his departure with more dread 
than anger; and returned himſelf to St. 
James's- Square, tortured with parental fears, 
and ſtung by perſonal remorſe, lamenting his 
own inflexibility, and purſued by the pale 
image of Cecilia. | 
She was ſtill in this unconſcious ſtate, and 
apparently as free from ſuffering as from en- 
joyment, when a new voice was ſuddenly 
heard without, exclaiming, “Oh, where is 
ſhe ? where is ſhe? where is my dear Miſs 
Beverley 2 and Henrietta Belfield ran wild- 
ly 1 into the room. 

The advertiſement in the news-papers had 
at once brought her to town, and directed her 
to the houſe : the mention that the loſt lady 
talked much of a perſon by the name of Delvile, 
ſtruck her inſtantly to mean Cecilia; the de- 
_ ſcription correſponded with this idea, and the 
account of the dreſs confirmed it: Mr. Ar- 
nott, equally terrified with herſelf, had there- 

fore lent her his chaiſe to learn the truthof this 
GS and ſhe had travelled all night. 

lying up to the bedſide, Who is this?” 
ſhe cried, © this is not Miſs Beverley?“ and 
then ſcreaming with unreſtrained horror, 
Oh mercy ! mercy!” ſhe called out, yes 
ũt is indeed! and nobody would know her!— 


her own mother would not think her her 
child ! * 


46 'You 


Mary, to vindicate themſelves from any ſhare 
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ec You muſt come away, Miſs Belfield,” 
ſaid Mary, © you muſt indeed, —the doctors 
all ſay my lady muſt not be diſturbed. 1 
„Who ſhall take me N ?” cried ſhe, an- 
grily, © nobody, Mary! not all the doctors in 
the world! Oh, ſweet Miſs Beverley! I will 
lie down by your fide,—I will never quit you 
while you live,—and I wiſh, I wiſh I could 
die to ſave your precious life 1” 

Then, leaning over her, and wringing her 
hands, Oh, I ſhall break my heart,“ ſhe 
cried, © to ſee her in this condition! ls this 
the ſo happy Miſs Beverley, that I thought 
every body born to give joy to? the Miſs 
Beverley that ſeemed queen of the whole 
world! yet ſo good and ſo gentle, ſo kind to 
the meaneſt perſon! excuſing every body's 
faults but her own, and telling ; them how they 

might mend, and trying to make them as 
good as herſelf i—Oh, who would know her! 
what have they done to you, my beloved Miſs 
Beverley? how have they altered and disfi- 
gured you in this wicked and barbarous man- 
ner ?” 

In the midft of this ſimple yet pathetic teſ- 
timony, to the worth and various excellencies 
of Cecilia, Dr. Lyſter came into the room. 
The women all flocked around him, except 


in permitting this new comer's entrance and 
behaviour; but Mary only told him who ſhe 
was, and ſaid, that if her lady was well 
enough to know her, there was nobody, ſhe 

; was 
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2 certain, ſhe would have been ſo glad to 
EC, | 

« Young lady,” ſaid the doctor, I would 
adviſe you to walk into another room till you 
are a little more compoſ ed“. 

Every body, I find, is for hurrying me 
away;” cried the ſobbing Henrietta, whoſe 
honeſt heart ſwelled with it's own affectionate 
integrity; “but they might all ſave them- 
ſelves the trouble, for go I will not!?“ 
This is very wrong, ſaid the Doctor, 
F and muſt not be ſuffered: do yqu call it, 
friendſhip to come about a ſick perſon in this 
manner? _ HS e 
e Oh, my Miſs Beverley,” cried Henrietta, 
« do you hear how they all upbraided me? 
how they all want to force me away from you, 
and to hinder. me even from looking at you! 
peak for me, ſweet lady ! ſpeak far me your- 
ſelf! tell them the poor Henrietta will not do 
you any harm; tell them ſhe only wiſhes juſt 
to ſit by you, and to ſee you! I will hold 
by this dear hand,—l will cling to it till the 
laſt minute; and you will not, 1 know you 
will not, give orders to have it taken away 
—__..:. 2 | 
Dr. Lyſter, though his own goad- nature 
was much affected by this fond ſorrow, now 
half angrily repreſented to her the impropriety 
of indulging it: but Henrietta, unuſed to diſ- 


* 


guiſe or repreſs her feelings, grew only the: 


more violent, the moze ſhe was convinced of. 
Cecilia's danger: Oh, look but at her,” ſhe 
3 N exclaimed, 


£8... © 


exclaimed, « and take me from her if you 
can? ſee how her ſweet eyes are fixed ! look 
. but what a change in her complexion she 
does not ſee me, ſhe does not know me,. — 
ſhe does not hear me! her hand ſeems quite 
lifeleſs already, her face is all fallen away !— 
Oh, that I had died twenty deaths before I had 
lived to fee this ſight ;—poor wretched Hen- 
rietta, thou haſt now no friend left in the 
world! thou mayſt go and lie down in ſome 
corner, and no one will come and ſay to thee 
a word of comfort !” 

« This muft not be!” ſaid Dr. Lyſter, 

“ you muſt take her away.“ 

ec You ſhall not!” cried ſhe, deſperately, 
« I will ſtay with her till ſhe has breathed her 
laſt, and I will ſtay with her till longer! and 
if ſhe was to ſpeak to you at this moment, ſhe 
would tell you that ſhe choſe it. She loved 


the poor Henrietta; and loved to have her. 


near her; and when ſhe was ill, and in much 
diſtreſs, ſhe never once bid me leave her 
room. Is it not true, my ſweet Miis Bever- 
ley? do you not know it to be true? Oh, 
1k not ſo dreadfully ! turn to your unhap- 


py Henrietta; ſweeteſt, beſt of ladies! will 
you not ſpeak to her once more? will you not. 


lay to her one ſingle word?“ 


ing her ſuch violence might have fatal conſe- 
quences, frightened her into more order, and 
drew her away himſelf. He had then che kind- 
neſs to go with her i into another room, where, 


when 


Dr. 127 now grew very angry, and tell- 
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when her firſt vehemence was ſpent, his re- 
monſtrances and reaſoning brought her to a. 
ſenſe of the danger ſhe might occaſion, and' 
made her promiſe not to return to the room 
till ſhe had gained ſtrength to behave better. 
When Dr. Lyſter went again to Delvile, he 
found him greatly alarmed by his long ſtay; 
he communicated to him briefly what had 
paſſed, and counſelled him to avoid encreaſing 
his own grief by the ſight of what was ſul⸗ 
fered by this unguarded and ardent girl. Del- 
vile readily aſſented, for the weight of his own 
woe was too heavy to bear any addition. 
| Henrietta now, kept in order by Dr. Lyſ- 
ter, contented herſelf. with only fitting upon. 
the bed, without attempting to ſpeak, and 
with no other employment than alternately 
looking at her ſick friend, and covering her 
ſtreaming eyes with her handkerchief; from 
time to time quitting the room wholly, for 
the relief of ſobbing at liberty and. aloud in 
another. | | TIE Oe 
But, in the evening, while Delvile and Dr. 
LEyfter were taking one of their melancholy 
rambles, a new ſcene was aQed in the apart- 
ment of the till ſenſeleſs Cecilia. Albany 
ſuddenly made his entrance into it, accom- 
anied by three children, two girls and one 
Saul from the ages of four to ſix; neatly. 
dreſſed, clean, and healthy. aL 
« See here!” cited he, as he came in,“ ſee 
here what | have brought you! raiſe, raiſe 
your languid head, and look this way! you 


think 
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think me rigid, — an enemy to pleaſure, au- 
ſtere, harſh, and a forbidder of joy : look at 
this ſight, and ſee the contrary ! who ſhall 
bring you comfort, joy, pleaſure, like this? 
three innocent children, cloathed and fed by 
your bounty!“ : pd 
Henrietta and Mary, who both knew him 
well, were but little ſurpriſed at any thing he 
ſaid or did, and the nurſes preſumed not to 
interfere but by whiſpers. | 7 
Cecilia, however, obſerved nothing that 
paſſed ; and Albany, ſomewhat aſtoniſhed, 
approached nearer to the bed; © Wilt thou 
not ſpeak !” he cried. 1 
_ « She can't, Sir,“ ſaid one of the women; 
« ſhe has been ſpeechleſs many hours.“ 
The air of triumph with which he had en- 
| tered the room was now changed into diſap- 
pointment-and conſternation. For ſome mi- 
nutes he thoughtfully and ſorrowfully con- 
templated her, and then, with a deep ſigh, 
faid, “ How will the poor rue this day!“ 
Then, turning to the children, who, awed 
by this ſcene, were quiet from terror,“ Alas!” 
he ſaid, © ye helpleſs babes, ye know not what 
you have loſt : preſumptuouſly we came; un- 
heeded we muſt return! I brought you to be 
ſeen by your benefactreſs, but ſhe is going 
were ſhe will find many ſuch.” 1 
He then led them away; but, ſuddenly 
coming back, © I may ſee her, perhaps, no 
more! ſhall I not, then, pray for ner? Great | 
and awful is the change ſhe is making; what 
| | are 


. 


rr 


are human revolutions, how pitiful, how in- 


. Tgnificant, compared with it? Come, little 


babies, come; with gifts has ſhe often bleſſed 
Jou, with wiſhes bleſs her! Come, let us 
Ekneel round her bed; let us all pray for her 
together; lift up your innocent hands, and 
for all of you I will ſpeak.” 

He then made the children obey his injunc- 
tions, and having knelt himſelf, while Hen- 
rietta and Mary inſtantly did the ſane, Sweet 
flower!“ he cried, © untimely cropt in years, 
yet in excellence mature! early decayed in 
miſery, yet fragrant in innocence! Gentle be 
thy exit, for unſullied have been thy days; 
brief be thy pains, for frw have been thy 
offences ! Loo at her, ſweet babes, and bear 
her in your remembrance ; often will J viſit 
You, and revive the ſolemn ſcene. Look at 
her ye, alſo, who are nearer to your end 
Ah! will you bear it like her?” | 
He pauſed; and the nurſes. and Mrs, 
Wyers, ſtruck by this call, and moved by the 
- general example, crept to the bed, and dropt 
an their knees, almoſt involuntarily. 

“ She departs,” reſumed Albany, © the 
envy of the world! while yet no guilt had 
feized her ſoul, and no remorſe had marred 


- her peace. She was the hand-maid of cha- 


Tity, and pity dwelt in her boſom ! her mouth 
was never opened but to give comfort; her 
footſteps were followed by bleſſings! Oh, 
happy in purity, be thine the ſong of tri- 
umph !—loftly ſhalt thou ſink to en 
| 2 ecp, 
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ſleep, —ſublimely ſhalt thou riſe to life that 
wakes for ever !” 


He then got up, took the children by their 
little hands, and went away. 


A TxRMINATION. 


DR. . and Delvile met them at the 

entrance into the houſe. Extremely 
alarmed leſt Cecilia had received any diſturb- 
ance, they both haſtened up ſtairs, but Del- 
vile proceeded only to the door. He ſtopt 
there and liſtened; but all was ſilent: the 
prayers of Albany had ſtruck an awe into 
every one; and Dr. Lyſter ſoon returned to 
tell him there was no alteration in his pa- 
tient. 

de And he has not diſturbed her?“ cried 
Delvile. 

% No, not at all.” 

« ] think, then,” ſaid he, 8 
though trembling, “will yet ſee her once 
more.“ 

« No, no, Mr. Mortimer,” can the 


doctor, 0 « why ſhould you give yourſelf ſo 
unneceſſary a ſhock ?”. 
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„ The ſhock,” anſwered he, © is over! 
tell me, however, is there any chance I may 


hurt her?“ ny: 
ee believe not; I do not think, juſt now, 
ſhe will perceive you.” - 
„Well, then,—I mily grieve, perhaps, 
hereafter, that once more—that one glance !” 
He ſtopt, irreſolute: the Doctor would 
again have diſſuaded him, but, after a little 
heſitation, he aſſured him he was prepared 
for the worſt, and forced himſelf into the 
1 | = 
When again, however, he beheld Cecilia,— 
ſenſeleſs, ſpeechleſs, motionleſs, her features 
void of all expreſſion, her cheeks without co- 
Jour, her eyes without meaning,--he ſhrunk 
from the fight, he leant upon Dr. Lyſter, and 
_ almoſt groaned aloud, | 
The Doctor would have conducted him out 
of the apartment; but, recovering from this 
firſt agony, he turned again to view her, and 
caſting up his eyes, fervently ejaculated, Oh, 
merciful powers! Take, or deſtroy her! let 
her not linger thus, rather let me loſe her for 
ever l--Oh, rather would I ſee her dead, 
than in this dreadful condition!“ | 
Then, advancing to the bedfide, and yet 
more earneſtly looking at her, 1 pray not 
now,” he cried, “for thy life! inhumanly as 
I have treated thee, I am not yet ſo hardened 
as to wiſh thy miſery lengthened : no, quick 
be thy reſtoration, or ſhort as pure thy wo 
| | age 
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ſage to eternity !—Oh, my Cecilia! lovely, 
however altered ! ſweet even in the arms of - 
death and inſanity! and dearer to my tortured 
heart in this calamitous ſtate, than 1 in all thy. 
pride of health and beauty! 7 
He ſtopt, and turned from her, yet could 
not tear himſelf away; he came back, he 
again looked at her, he hung over her in an- 
ouiſh unutterable; he kiſſed each_ burning 
hand, he folded to his boſom her feeble form, 
and recovering his ſpeech, though. almoſt 
burſting with ſorrow, faintly articulated, © Is 
all over? no ray of reaſon left? no knowledge 
of thy wretched Delvile?—no, none 
the hand of death is on her, and fhe is utterly, 
gone! — ſweet, ſuffering excellence! lovely, 
loſt, expiring Cecilia! bur I will not re- 
pine! peace and kindred angels are watching 
to receive thee, and if thou art parted from 
thyſelf, it were impious to lament thou ſhouldſt 
be parted from me.--Yet in thy tomb will 


be depoſited all that to me could render ex- - 


iſtence ſupportable, every frail chance of 

happineſs, every ſuſtaining hope, and all al- 
leviation of ſorrow !” 
Dr. Lyſter now again approaching, thought 
he perceived ſome change in his patient, and 
peremptorily forced him away from her: then 
returning himſelf, he found that her eyes were 
ſhut, and ſhe was dropt aſleep. . 

This was an omen the moſt favourable he 
could hope. He now ſeated himſelf by the 
bedſide, 
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bedſide, and determined not to quit her till 
the expected criſis was paſt. He gave the 

ſtricteſt orders for the whole houſe to be kept 
.. quiet, and ſuffered no one in the room either 
to ſpeak or move. 

Her ſleep was long and heavy; yet, when 
ſhe awoke, ker ſenſibility was evidently 
returned. She ſtarted, ſuddenly raiſed her 
head from the pillow, looked round her, and 
called out, . where am I now? 

c Thank Heaven!” cried Henrietta, 0 
was ruſhing forward, when Dr. Lyſter, by a 
ſtern and angry look, compelled her again to 
take her ſear. 

He then ſpoke to her himſelf, enquired 
how ſhe did, and found her quite rational. 

Henrietta, who now doubted not her perfect 
recovery, wept as violent]y for | Joy as ſhe had 
before wept for grief; and Mary, in the ſame 
belief, ran inſtantly to Delvile, eager to carry 
to him the firſt tidings that her miſtreſs had 
recovered her reaſon. 

Delvile, in the utmoſt emotion, then re- 
turned to the chamber; but ſtood at ſome 
diſtance from the bed, waiting Dr. Lyſter's 
permiſſion to approach it. 

Cecilia was quiet and compoſed, her recol- 
lection ſeemed reſtored, and her intellects 
ſound: but ſhe was faint and weak, and 
contentedly filent, to avoid the effort of 


f ſpeaking. 
Dr. 


er 


Dr. Lyſter encouraged this ſtillneſs, and 
ſuffered not y one, not even Delvile, to 
advance to her. After a ſhort time, how- 
ever, he again, and very calmly, began to 

talk to him. She now firſt knew him, and 
ſeerned tuch ſurpriſed by his attendance. 
She could not tell, ſhe ſaid, what of late 
had happened to her, nor could gueſs where 
ſhe was, or by what means ſhe came into 
ſuch a place, Dr. Lyiter deſired her at 
preſent not to think upon the ſubject, and 
promiſed her a full account of every. thing, 


when ſhe was ſtronger and more fit for con- 
verling. 


This for a while ſilenced her. But, after 
a ſhort pauſe, © Tell me,” ſhe ſaid, Dr. 
Lyſter, have I no friend in this place but 
you?“ « Yes, yes, you have ſeveral friends 
here,” anſwered the Doctor, © only I kee 
them in order, left they ſhould hurry or 
diſturb you.” | 

She ſeemed much pleaſed by this ſpeech; - 
but ſoon after ſaid, ** You mult not, Doctor, 
keep them in order much longer, for the 
ſight of them, 1 think, would much revive. 
me. 3, 

« Ah, Miſs Beverley !” cricd Henrietta, 
who could not now reſtrain herſelf, © may 


not 7, among the reſt, come and ſpeak to 
vou! i'& 


; © Who 
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ec Who is that?” ſaid Cecilia, in a voice 
of pleaſure, though very feeble; © is it my 
ever-dear Henrietta? 1 

« Oh this 1s joy, indeed!“ cried ſhe, fer- 
vently kiſſing her cheeks and forehead, © joy 
that I never, never expected to have more !” 

ee Come, come,” cried Doctor Lytter, 
ce here's enough of this; did I not = well 
to keep ſuch people off ?” 

believe you did,” ſaid Cecilia, faintly 
ſmiling ; © my too kind Henrietta, you muſt 
be more tranquil!“ 

« ] will, I will, indeed, madam my 
dear, dear Miſs Beverley, l will: indeed! 
now once have you owned me, and once again 
I hear your ſweet voice, I will do any thing, 
and every thing, for I am made happy for my 
whole life!“ 

c Ah, ſweet Henrietta!“ cried N 
giving her her hand, * you muſt ſuppreſs 
theſe feelings, or our Doctor here will ſoon 
part us. Bot tell me, Doctor is there no one 
elſe that you can let me ſee?“ 

Delvile, who had liſtened to this ſcene in 
the unſpeakable perturbation of that hope 
Which is kindled from the very aſhes of de- 
ſpair, was now ſpringing forward; but Dr. 
Ltr, ſearful of the conſequences, haſtily 
aroſe, and with a look and air not to be 
difputed, took hold of his arm, and led him 
out of the room. He then Ps to 
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him ſtrongly the danger of agitating, or diſ- 
turbing her, and charged him to keep from 
her ſight till better able to bear it; aſſuring 
him at the ſame time that he might now rea- 
ſonably hope her recovery. 
Delvile, loft in tranſport, could make no 
anſwer, but flew into his arms, and almoſt 
madly embraced him; he then haſtened out 
of ſight to pour forth fervent thanks, and 
hurrying back with equal ſpeed, again em- 
braced the Doctor, and while his manly 
cheeks were burnt with tears of joy, he 
could not yet articylate the glad tumult 6f 
his ſoul. = OO 
The worthy Dr. Lyſter, who heartily par- 
took of his happineſs, again urged him to be 
diſcreet; and Delvile, no longer intractable 
and deſperate, gratefully concurred in what- 
ever he commanded. Dr, Lyſter then re- 
turned to Cecilia, and to relieve her mind' 
from any uneaſy ſuſpenſe, talked to her open- 
ly of Delvile, gave her to underſtand he was 
acquainted with her marriage, and told her 
he had prohibited their meeting till each was 
better able to ſupport it. PO e 
Cecilia by this delay ſeemed half gratified, 
and half diſappointed; but the reſt of the 
phyſicians, who had been ſummoned upon 
this happy change, now appearing, the or- 
ders were yet more ſtrictly enforced for keep- 
ing her quiet. ' $62 
Vor. V. N She 
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She ſubmitted, therefore, peaceably ; and 
Delvile, whoſe gladdened heart ſtill throbbed 
with ſpeechleſs rapture, contentedly watched 
at her chamber door, and obeyed implicitly 
whatever was ſaid to him. n g's 
She now viſibly, and almoſt hourly grew 
better; and, in a ſhort time, her anxiety to 
know all that was paſſed; and by what means 
ſhe became ſo ill, and confined in a houſe of 
which ſhe had not any knowledge, obliged 
Dr. Lyſter to make himſelf maſter of theſe 
particulars, that he might communicate them 


Attain. 

. Delvile himſelf, happy to be ſpared the 
bitter taſk of ſuch a relation, informed him 
all he knew of the ſtoryygand then entreating 
him to narrate to her alſo the motives of his 


_ - own ſtrange, and he feared unpardonable 


conduct, and the ſcenes which had followed 
their parting. 4 ee HE: 

He came, he ſaid, to England, ignorant 
of all that had paſt in his abſence, intending 


merely to wait upon his father, and .com- 


municate his marriage, before he gave direc- 
tions to. his lawyer for the ſettlements and 
preparations which were to precede its far- 
ther publication. He meant, alſo, to ſatisfy 
himſelf of the real ſituation of Mr. Monck- 
ton, and then, after an interview with Cecilia, 


to have returned to his mother, and waited 
"3 | 3 at 


to her with a calmneſs that De]vile could not 
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wife. 


To this purpoſe he had written in bis letter, 


which he meant to have put in the Poſt- office 
in London himſelf; and he had but juſt 


alighted from his chaiſe, when he met * 


Cecilia s ſervant, in the ſtreet. 


Haſtily ſtopping him, he enquired if be 


had left his place ? *« No,” anſwered Ralph, 
« I am only, come up to town with my 


lady.” 
«© With your lady!” cried * aſtoniſhed 


Delvile,“ 4 your lady then in town 2? 
Fes, fir, ſhe is at Mrs. Belfield's.“ 


« At Mrs. Belfieid's !—i is her daughter 


returned home ?” 

« No, Sir, we left her in the country.” 

He was then going on with a farther ac- 
count, but, in too much confuſion of mind 
to hear him, Delvile abruptly wiſhed him 
good night, and marched on himſelf towards 
Belfield's. 


The pleaſure with which he would have 


heard that Cecilia was ſo near to him, was 
totally loſt in his perplexity to account for 
her journey. Her letters had never hinted 
at ſuch a purpoſe, — the news reached him 


only by accident—it was ten o'clock at night, 
—yet ſhe was at Belfield's—though the 


iſter was away,—though the mother was 
profeſſedty odious to her !—In an inſtant, all 
he had formerly heard, all he: had formerly 

N 2 ___ diſregard. 


at Nice till he might publely claim his 


rA 


diſregarded, ruſhed ſuddenly upon his me- 

mory, and he began to believe he had been 

deluded, that his father was right, and that 

Belfield had ſome ſtrange and improper in- 

fluence over her heart. 

The ſuſpicion was death to him; he drove 
it from him, he concluded the whole was 
ſome error: his reaſon as powerfully as his 
tenderneſs vindicated her innocence; and 
though he arrived at the houſe in much diſ- 
order, he yet arrived with a firm perſuaſion of 
an honourable explanation. | 

The door was open,—a chaiſe was at it 
in waiting, Mrs. Belfield was liſtening in 
the paſſage ; theſe appearances were ſtrange, 
and increaſed his agitation. He aſked for her 
ſoon in a voice ſcarce audible,—ſhe told him 
he was engaged with a lady, and muſt not be 
diſturbed. s 


That fatal anſwer, at a moment ſo big with 
the moſt horrible ſurmiſes, was deciſive : fu- 
riouſly, therefore, he forced himſelf paſt her, 
and opened the door :—but when he ſaw them 

together, — the reſt of the family confeſſedly 
excluded, his rage turned to horror, and he 
could hardly ſupport himſelf. 

« O, Dr. Lyſter !” he continued, © aſk of the 
ſweet creature if theſe circumſtances offer any 

_ extenuation for the fatal jealouſy which ſeized 
me? never by myſelf while I live will it be for- 
given, but ſhe, perhaps, who is al] ſoftneſs, all 
compaſſion, and all peace, may ſome time _ 

21 | : thin 
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think my ſufferings almoſt equal to my of- 


_ co 
. He then procceded in his narration. 
+ When he had ſo peremptorily ordered her 
chaiſe to St. James's-Square, he went back to | 
the houſe, and defired Belfield to walk out with | 
him. He complied, and they were both ſilent | 
till they came to a coffee-houſe, where they 1 
aſked for a private room, The whole way they | 
went, his heart, ſecretly ſatisfied of the purity 
of Cecilia, ſmote him for the ſituation in which 
he had left her; yet, having unfortunately gone 
ſo far as to make his ſuſpicions apparent, he 
thought it neceſſary to his character that their 
abolition ſhould be equally public. » 
| , When they were alone, © Belfield, he ſaid, 
to ohyiate any imputation of impertinence 
in my enquiries, I deny not, what I preſume 
you have been told by herſelf, that I have the 
neareſt intereſt in whatever concerns the lady 
from whom we are juſt. now parted: I muſt 
beg, therefore, an explicit account of the pur- 
- pg of your private converſation with her.” 
Mr. Delvile, anſwered Belfield, with 
mingloed candour and fpisit, © 1 am not com- 
moniy much diſpoſed to anſwer enquiries thus 
g cavalierly put to me; yet here, as I find my- 
| ſelf not the principal perſon concerned, | think. 
lam. bound in juſtice to ſpeak: for the abſent 
who is. I aſſure you, therefore, moſt ſolemnly, 
| that your intereſt in Miſs.Beverley 1 neyer 
; heard but by common report, that our being: 
Gil : * | alone 
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alone together was by both of us undeſigned 
and undefired, that the honour ſhe did our 
houſe in calling at it, was merely to acquaint 
my mother with my ſiſter's removal to Mrs. 
Harrel's, and that the part which I had myſelf 
in her condeſcenſion, was ſimply to be con- 
ſulted upon a journey which ſhe has in con- 
templation to the South of France. And now, 
Sir, having given you this peaceable ſatisfac- 
tion, you will find me extremely at your ſer- 
vice to offer any other.“ 

Delvile inſtantly held out his hand to him; 
e What you aſſert,” he ſaid, © upon your ho- 
nour, requires no other teſtimony. Your pal- 
lantry and your probity are equally well known 
to me; with either, therefore, 1 am content, 
and by no means require the intervention of 
both. 72 133 1 

They then parted; and now, his doubts re- 
moved, and his punctilio ſatisfied, he flew to 
St. James s-Square, to entreat the forgiveneſs 
of Cecilia for the alarm he had occaſioned her, 


and to hear the reaſon of her ſudden journey, 


and change of meaſures. But when he came 
there, to find that his father, whom he had con- 
cluded was at Delvile Caſtle, was in the houſe, 
while Cecilia had not even enquired for him at 
the door, Oh let me not, he continued, 
« even to myſelf, let me not trace the agony 
of that moment where to ſeek her I knew 
not, why ſhe was in London I could not di- 
Vine, for what re ſhe had given = ho 

illion 


Sie i 


tillion a new direction I could form no idea. 
Yet it appeared that ſhe wiſhed to avoid me, 
and once more, in the frenzy of my diſap- 
pointment, I ſuppoſed Belfield a party in her 
concealment. Again, therefore, I ſought him 
—at his own houſe, —at the coffee-houſe 
where I had left him, —in vain, wherever 1 
came, I juſt miſſed him, for, hearing of my 
ſearch, he went with equal reſtleſſneſs from 
place to place to meet me. I rejoice we both 
failed; a repetition of my enquiries in my 
then irritable ſtate, muſt inevitably have pro- 
voked the moſt fatal reſentment. 188 
% will not dwell upon the ſcenes that fol- 
lowed—my laborious ſearch, my fruitlefs 
wanderings, the diſtraction of my ſufpenſe, 
the exceſs of my deſpair !—even Belfield, the 
fiery Belfield, when I met with him the next . 
day, was ſo much touched by my wretched- 
nefs, that he bore with all my injuſtice ; feel- 
ing, noble young man! never will I loſe the 
remembrance; of his high-ſouled patience. * 
And now, Dr. Lyſter, go to my Cecilia; 
tell her this tale, and try, for you have {kill 
ſufficient to ſoften, yet not wound her with my 
ſufferings. If then ſhe can bear to ſee me, to 
bleſs me with the ſound of her ſweet voice, no 
longer at war with her intellects, to hold out 
to me her loved hand, in token of peace and 
forgiveneſs.— Oh, Dr. Lyſter ! preſeryer of my 
life in hers! give to me but that exquiſite mo- 
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ment, and every paſt evil will be for ever ob- 
licerated ?“ » 
Tou muſt be calmer, Sir,” ſaid the Doc- 
tor, “ before I make the attempt. Theſe 
heroics are mighty well for ſound health, and 
ſtrong neryes, but they will not do for an 
—_—..:. 1 | 

He went, however, to Cecilia, and gave her 
this narration, ſuppreſſing whatever he feared 
Would moſt affect her, and judiciouſly enli- 
vyvening the whole by his ſtrictures. Cecilia was 
much. eaſier for this removal of her perplexi- 
ties, and, as her ahguiſh and her terror had been 
unmixed with reſentment, ſhe had now no de- 
fire but to reconcile Delvile with himſelf. 
Dr. Lyſter, however, by his friendly autho- 
Tity, obliged her for ſome time to be content 
with this relation; but when ſhe grew better, 
ker impatience became ſtronger, and he feared 


a, z 


Oppoſition would. be as hurtful as compliance, 
Delvite, therefore, was now admitted; yet 
Nowly and with trepidation he adyanced, ter- 
- Tified for her, and fearful of himſelf, filled 
wit ad. 4 for the injuries ſhe had ſuſtained, 
id impreſſed with grief and horror to be- 

old her ſo ill and altered. | | 
Supported bypillows, ſhe ſat almoſt upright. 
The moment ſhe ſaw him, ſhe attempted to 
bend forward and welcome him, calling out, in 
à tone of pleaſure, . though faintly, © Ah! 
se Beltz | is it you?” but too weak: for 
| * EDS the 
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the effort ſne had made, the ſunk back upon 
her pillow, pale, trembling, and diſordered. 
Dr. Lyſter would then have interfered to- 
poſtpone their farther converſation ; but Del- 
vile was no longer maſter of himſelf or his paſ- [| 
ſions: he darted forward, and kneeling at the-- W 
bed-ſide, * Sweet injured excellence!” he if 
eried, << wiſe of my heart! ſole object of my i 
ehoſen affection! doſt thou yet live? do I hear | 
thy loved voice? — do I ſee thee again? — | 
art thou. my Cecilia? and have I indeed not 
loſt thee ? then regarding her more fixedly, 
4 Alas, he cried, © art thou indeed my Ce- 
cilia? ſo pale, ſo emaciated!—Oh, fulfering: 
angel ! and couldit thou then call upon Del- 
vile, the guilty, but heart broken Delvile,, 
thy deſtroyer, thy murderer, and yet not call 
t0 execrate him ? 
Cecilia, extremely affected, could not utter 
| Rd 5 ſhe held out to him her hand, ſhe- 
looked at him with gentleneſs and kindneſs, 
but tears ſtarted into her eyes, and trickled. in 
large drops down her colourleſs cheeks.. _ 
"8 Angelic creature!“ cried Delvile, his owr 
tears overflowing, while he preſſed to his lips. 
the kind token of her pardon, © can you give 
to me again a hand ſo ill deſerved ? can you. 
look with ſuch compaſſion on the author of 
your woes? on the wretch, who for an. inſtant 
could doubt the purity of a mind ſo ſeraphic!” 
„ Ah, Delvile!” cried ſhe, a little reviving;, 
« think.no.more of what is paſt!—to ſee you, 
| N 5 — o 
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to be Vours, — drives all evil from my re- 
membrance !” 

«I am not worthy this joy!” cried he, riſing, 
kneeling, and riſing again :*1 know not how 
to ſuſtain it! a forgiveneſs ſuch as this, when 

1 believed you mult hate me for ever! when 
repulſe and averſion were all I dared expect, 
when my own inhumanity had bereft thee of 
thy reaſon, hen the grave, the pit itileſs grave, 
was already open to receive thee.” —— 

« Too kind, too feeling Delvile!” cried the 
penetrated Cecilia, relieve your loaded heart 
from theſe bitter recollections; mine is light- 
ened already. —lightened, 1 think, of every 
thing but its affection for you!” 

« Oh, words of tranſportandextacy !” cried 
the enraptured Delvile, © ob, partner of my 
life! friend, ſolace, datling of my boſom ! that 
ſo lately, I thought expiring |! that I folded to 
my bleeding heart in the agony of eternal ſe- 
paration!“' 

Come away, Sir, come away,” cried Dr, 

yſter, who now ſaw that Cecilia was greatly 
agitated, * 1 will not be anſwerable for the 
continuation of this ſcene;” and taking him 
by the arm, he awakened him from his frantic 
rapture, by aſſuring him ſhe would faint, and 
forced him away from her. 

Soon after he was gone, and Cecilia became 
more tranquil, Henrietta, who-had wept with 
bitterneſs in à corner of the room during this 
x p | ; ſcene, 
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ſcene, approached her, and, with an attempted 
ſmile, though in a voice hardly audible, fad, 
« Ah, Miſs Beverley, you will, at laſt, then 
be happy ! happy as: all your goodneſs de- 
ſerves. And I am ſure I ſhovld rejoice in it 
if I was to die to make you happier!” 

Cecilia, who but too wal knew her full 
meaning, tenderly embraced her, but was 
prevented by Dr. Lyſter from entering into 
any diſcourſe with her. 

The firſt meeting, however, with Delvile 

being over, the ſecond was far more quiet, 
and in a very ſhort time, he would ſcarcely 
quit her a moment, Cecilia herſelf receiving 
from his fight a pleaſure too great for denial, 
yet too ſerene for danger. 
The worthy Dr. Lyfter, finding her proſpect 
of fecovery thus fair, prepared for leaving 
London: but, equally defirous to do good out 
of his profeſſion as 1n it, he firſt, at the requeſt 
of Del vile, waited upon his father, to acquaint 
him with his preſent fituation, ſolicit his-direc- 
tions for his future proceedings, and endea- 
vour to negociate a general reconciliation. 

Mr. Delvile, to whoſe proud heart ſocial joy 
could find no avenue, was yet touched 6 
ſenſibly by the reſtoration of Cecilia. Neither 
his dignity nor his diſpleaſure had been able to 
repreſs remorſe, a feeling to which, with all his 


folbles, he had not been accuſtomed. Theview 


of her diſtraction had dwelt upon his imagina- 


tion, the deſpondency of his ſon had ſtruck hün 
N 6 With 


nein 


; Fos He had been haunted 
by {clf-reproach, and purſued by vain regret; 
and thoſe conceſſions he hadrefuſed to tender. 
neſs and entreaty, he you willingly accorded 
to change repentance for tranquillity. He ſent 
inſtantiy for his ſon, whom even with tears he 
nee and felt his ayn peace reſtored as 
pronounced his forgiveneſs, = | 
Neu, however, to kindneſs, he retained it 
not long, and a ſtranger to generoſity, he knew 
not how to make her welcome: the extinction 
of his remorſe abated his compaſſion for Ce- 
cilia, and when ſolicited to receive her, he 
tevived the charges of Mr. Monckton. 
Cecilia, informed of this, determined to 
write to that gentleman herſelf, whoſe long 
and painful illneſs, joined to his irrecoverable 
Joſs of her, ſhe now hoped might prevail with 


- 


him to make reparation for the injuries he 


* . 


To Mr, Moncx Tov. 


I I write not, Sir, to upbraid you; the woes 
which have followed your ill offices, and 
which you may ſome time hear, will render 
my reproaches ſuperfluous. I. write but to 
beſeech that what is paſt may content you; 
and that, however, while I was ſingle, you 
| Choſe to miſrepreſent me to the Delvile fami- 
Iy, you will have ſo much honour, ſince Iam 
R | — 


now become one of it, as to acknowledge 
my innocence of the crimes laid to my charge. 


In remembrance of my former long friend- 


hip: 1 fend you my good wiſhes; and in con- 
fideration.of my hopes from your recantation, 
I ſend you, Sir, if you think it worth pe 
ance, my dr zirenef | 

Cecilia Dzuvie, 


Mr. Monckton, after many long and pain- 
ful ſtruggles between uſeleſs rage, and in- 
voluntary remorſe, at length ſent. the follow 
ing anſwer, 


0117 
To Mrs. MokRrIMER DELVILE. 


Thoſe who could ever believe you guilty, 
muſt have been eager to think you ſo. 1 
meant but your welfare at all times, and to 
have ſaved you from a connection 1 never 
thought equal to your merit. I am grieved, 
but not ſurpriſed, to hear of your injuries; 
from the alliance you have formed, nothing 
elſe could be expected: if my teftimony to 
your innocence can, however, ſerve to miti- 
gate them, I ſcruple not to declare [. believe 
it without taint. 7 8 

2 

Delvile ſent by Dr. Lyſter this letter to his 


father, whoſe rage at the detection of the per- 


dy which had deceived him, was yet inferior 
5 to 
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to what he felt that his family was mentioned 
ſo injuriouſrn. en 
- Nis conference with Dr. Lyſter was lon 

and painful, but deciſive: that Sen 
friendly man knew well how to work upon 


his paſſions, and ſo effectually awakened them 


by repreſenting the diſgrace of his own-fa- 


mily from the preſent ſituation of Cecilia, 
that before he quitted his houſe, he was au- 


thoriſed to invite her to remove to it. 
When he returned from his embaſly, he 


found Delvile in her room; and each waiting 
with impatience the event of his negocia- 
tion. | 

The Doctor with much alacrity gave Ce- 
cilia the invitation with which he had been 
charged ; but Delvile, jealous for her dignity, 
was angry and diſſatisfied his father brought 
it not himſelf, and exclaimed, with much 
mortification, “Is this all the grace accorded 
me * 1 . 5 
% Patience, patience, Sir,” anſwered the 
Doctor; when you have thwarted any body 
in their firſt hope and ambition, do you ex- 


* 


pect they will ſend you their compliments 


and many thanks for the diſappointment ? 
Pray let the good gentleman have his way in 
ſome little matters, ſince you have taken ſuch 
effectual care to put out of his reach the 
ower of having it in greater.“ 
O, far from ſtarting obſtaeles,“ cried Ce- 
eilia, “let us ſolicit a reconciliation with what- 
; ever 
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ever conceſſions he may require. The miſery 
of DISOBEDIENCE ue have but too fatally 
experienced; and thinking as we think of 
filial ties and parental claims, how can we 
ever hope happineſs BY forgiven and taken 
into Fauous . F341 2000 515 
tue, my Cecilia, anſwered Velvile, 
« *. generous and condeſcending as true; 
and if you: can thus ſweetly comply, I will 
' gratefully, forbear making any oppoſition, 
Too much already have you ſuffered from the 
impetuoſity of my temper, but I will try to 
curb it in future by the remembrance of your 
injuries,” | f 
ee The 1 of this . buſineſs,” 
ſaid; Dr. Lyſter, © has been the reſult of 
- PRIDE and PREJUDICE. Your uncle, 
the Dean, began it, by his arbitrary will, as 
if an ordinance of his own could arreſt the 
courſe of nature! and as if he had power to 
keep alive, by the loan of a name, a family 
in the male branch already extindt. Your 
father, Mr. Mortimer, continued it with the 
ſame ſelf- partiality, preferring the wretched 
gratification of tickling his ear with a favou- 
rite ſound, to the ſolid happineſs of his ſon 
with a rich and deſerving wife. Yet this, 
however, remember; if to PRIDE and 
PREJUDICE you owe your miſeries, fo 
wonderfully is good and evil balanced, that 
to PRIDE — PREJUDICE you will alſo 
owe their termination: for all that I could ſay 


to 


aan 


©: Mr. Delvile, either of reafoning'-or. en- 
eaty, and I ſaid all L could ſoggeſt; and 
1 ſuggeſted all a man need wiſh to hear, 
. totally thrown» away, till 1 pointed out 
na him his e diſgrace, in haying . rug 
in-law immured in theſe mean lodgings! 
Thus, my dear young lady, th terror 
which drove you to this houſe, and the ſuf- 
iferings, which have confined you in it, will 
prove, in the event, the ſource of your future 
peace: for when all my beſt rhetoric failed 
40 melt Mr. Delvile, 1:inftantly- brought him 
ttetmis by coupling his name with a pawn- 
broker's! And he could not with more diſ- 
guſt hear his ſon called Mr. Beverley, than 
think of his ſon's wife when he hears of the 
Three Blue Balla. Thus che ſame paſſions, 
taking but different A ib ao: miſchief 
and care 1t alternately. 
Such, my good young friends; is the 
MORAL, of your calamities. Tou have all, 
in my opinion, been ſtrangely at crofs-pur- 
oſes, and trifled, no one knows why, with 
| the firſt bleſſings of life. My only hope is 
that now, having among you thrown away 
its luxuries, you will have known enough of 
miſery to be glad to keep its neceſſaries.“ 
This excellent man was yet prevailed Upon 
by Delvile to ttay and aſſiſt in removing the 
feeble Cecilia to St. James's-Square. | 
Henrietta, for whom Mr. Arnott's equi- 
Page and ä had ſtill remained in town, 
Was. 
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uur then, though with much difficulty, per- 
ſuaded to go back to Suffolk: but Cecilia, 
however fond of her ſociety, was too ſenſible 
of the danger and impropriety of her preſent 
ſituation, to receive from it any pleaſure. 

Mr. Delvile's reception of Cecilia was for- 
mal and cold: yet, as ſhe now appeared 
publicly in the character of his ſon's wife, 
the beſt apartment in his houſe had beep pre- 
pared for her uſe, his domeſtics were in{tryc- 
ted to wait. upon her with the utmoſt teſpect, 
and Lady Honoria Pemberton, who was ac- 
cidentally in town, offered from curioſity, 
what Mr. Delvile accepted from parade, to 
be herſelf in St. James's-Square, in order to 
da bonaur to bis daughter. in- Jaws firſt.en- 
r 
When Cecilia was a little recovered from 
the ſhock of the firſt interview, and the fa- 
tigue of her removal, the anxious Mortimer 
would inſtantly have had her conveyed to her 
own apartment; but, willing to exert her- 
ſelf, and hoping to oblige Mr. Delvile, ſhe 
declared ſne was well able to remain ſome 


- . 


time longer in, the drawing-room. 


x 


My good friends, ſaid Dr. Lyſter, «in 


= = * C 


pariſon, it appears to me at this moment, that 
Mr. 
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Mr. Mortimer Delvile has got the beſt wife, 
and that you, Sir, have here the moſt faultleſs 
daughter - in- law, that any huſband or any 
father in the three kingdoms belonging to his 

Majeſty can either have or deſire.” 

Cecilia ſmiled ; Mortimer looked his de- 
| lighted concurrence; Mr, Delvile forced him- 
ſelf to make a ſtiff inclination of the head; 
and Lady Honoria gaily exclaimed, * Dr. 
Lyſter, when you ſay the e and the moſt 
faultleſs, you ſhould always add, the reſt of 
"the company excepted.” 

„ Upon my word,” cried the Doctor, AY 
beg your ladyſhip's pardon; but there is a cer- 
tain unguarded warmth comes acroſs a man 
now and then, that drives etiquette out of his 
head, and makes him ſpeak truth before he 
well knows where he is.” 

O, terrible!“ cried ſhe, te this is fnkbing 
deeper and deeper. I had hoped the town 
air would have taught you better things; but 
| J find you have viſited at Delvile Caſtle till 

Fou are fit for no other place.“ 

© Whoever, Lady Honoria,” ſaid Mr. Del. 
vile, much offended, * is fit for Delvile Caſtle, 
muſt be fit for every other place; though every 
other place may by no means be fit for him.“ 

„ O, yes, Sir,“ cried ſhe giddily, every 
poſſible place will be fit for "him, if he can 
once bear "= at. en t vou think fo, Dr. 
E ae 043,20 

| . Why, 
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« Why, when a man has the honour to ſee 
your ladyſhip,” anſwered he, good humour- 


edly, © he is apt to think too much of the 


perſon, to care about the place.. 
“Come, I begin to have ſome hopes of you,” 
cried ſne, for I ſee, for a Doctor, you have 
really a very pretty notion of a compliment : 
only you have one great fault ſtill ; you look 
the whole time as if you ſaid it for a joke,” 
„ Why, in fact, madam, when a man has 


been a plain dealer both in word and look for 


upwards of fifty years,*tis expecting too quick 
a reformation to demand ductility of voice and 
eye from him at a blow. However, give me 
but a little time and a little encouragement, 
and, with ſuch a tutreſs, *twill be hard if 1 do 
not, in a very fe leſſons, learn the right me- 
thod of ſeaſoning à ſimper, and the neweſt 
faſhion of unn words from meaning. 

ee But pray,” cried ſhe, upon thoſe occa» 
ſions, always remember to look ferjous. No- 
thing ſets off a compliment ſo much as a long 
face. If you are tempted to an unſeaſonable 
laugh, think of Delvile Caſtle; *tis an expe- 
dient I commonly make uſe of myſelf when ! 
am afraid of being too friſky: and it always ſuc- 
ceeds, for the very recollection of it gives me 


the head-ache ina moment. Upon my word, 


Mr. Delvile, you muſt have the conſtitution of 
five men, to have keptfuch good health, e 
living ſo long at that horrible place. Tou cant 


imagine how you've ſurpriſed me; for I have 
. | regularly 
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1 gularly expected to hear of your death at 
F Fad of every ſummer; and, I aſſure yoy, 
nes. LEA Vas, very near buying eee 

e eſtate w de 25 s to 3 man from 
his own anceſtors, Lady Honoria,” ' anſwered 
. Delvile, will ſeldom be apt to injure 
his health, if he is conſcious of committing 


no miſd Fan hen bas andes their 
memory.” SI : 


3 How "altly odig s this new der of 
1290 5 1 gd gh 7 — 4 in a whiſper 
Cecil ia; what cou ee ce you to 

65 8 Up. Your charm e for the on of 
Coming into, Fi 
really a: 155 yop 7p have your martnge annul- 


Heth that. eie foreibly Jun away wich; 
wo bee. are an heireſs, and the Delviles 

1 it will cafily be credited. 
And then, ſoon as you are at liberty, I 
would, adviſe Fo £9 marry my liule Lord 


ard | 
101 ould you only, chen, ſaid Cecilia, 
© have. TE regain my freedom. in order to 
Part 
mY F 4 anrend Lady, Honati 
9 qu can do pothing at all without being 
married ; a.ſingle woman 52 thouſand times 


\moxe..ſhackled than a wife ; for, ſhe is ac- 

Sonntahle to every body; and a wite, you 

, 6s path IDE 0, * butluſt to manage 
huſband.” | # 01 
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© And that,” ſaid Cecilia, ſmiling, _ you | 
conſider as a trifle? ? 


« Yes, if you do but marry a man you 
don't care for.“ 

« You are right, then, indeed, to recom- | 
mend to me my Lord Derford !” | 

« O, yes, he will make the prettieſt huſ- 
band in the world ; you may fly about your- 
ſelf as wild as a lark, and keep him the 
whole time as tame as a jack-daw; and 
though he may complain' of you to your 
friends, he will never have the courage to 
find fault to your face. But as to Morti- 
mer, you will not be able to govern Him as 
long as you live; for the moment you have 
put him upon the fret, you'll fall into the 
dumps yourſelf, hold out your hand to him, 
and, loſing the opportunity of gaining ſome 
material point, make up at the firſt ſoft. 
word.” 


% You think, then, the quarrel more a- 
muſing than the reconciliation ?” 

1 O, a thouſand times! for while you 
are quarrelling, you may ſay any thing, and 
demand any thing, but when you are recon- 
ciled, you ought 1 to behave pretty, and ſeem 
contented. 5 | 
Thoſe who preſume to have any pre- 
tenſions to your ladyſhip,” ſaid Cecilia, 
de would be made happy indeed ſhould 0 FOE 


Hear your principles !” 


ec O, 
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„ Q, it would not ſignify at all,” an- 
ſwered ſhe, © for one's fathers, and uacles, 
and thoſe ſort of people, always make con- 
nections for one, and not a creature thinks 
of our principles, till they find, them out by 
our conduct: and nobody can poſſibly do 
that till we are married, for they give us no 
power beforehand. The men know nothing 
of us in the world while we are ſingle, but 
how we can dance a minuet, or play a leſſon 
vpon the harpſichord.“ | 

« And what elſe,” ſaid Mr. Delvile, who 
adyanced, and heard this laſt ſpeech, © need 
a young lady of rank deſire to be known for? 
your ladyſhip ſurely would not have her de- 
grade herſelf by ſtudying like an artiſt or 
profeſſor?ꝰ 

O, no, Sir, I would not * her ſtudy 
at all; its mighty well for children, but 
really after ſixteen, and when one is come 
out, one has quite fatigue enough in dreſ- 
ſing, and going to public Flaces, and order- 
ing new things, without all that torment of 
firſt and ſecond poſition, and E upon the firſt 
line, and F upon the firſt ſpace !” 

« Your Jadyſhip muſt, however, pardon 
me for hinting,” ſaid Mr. Delvile, „that 
a young lady of condition, who has a pro- 
per ſenſe of her dignity, cannot be ſcen too 
h or known too little.“ 

O, but J hate dignity !” cried ſhe, care- 


ys for its the dulleſt thing in the world. 
"Ws 


I always thought it was owing; to that you 
were ſo little amuſing really [ beg your 
pardon, Sir, I meant to ſay, fo little talka- 
tive. 2 . 

66 can eaſily credit that your ladyſhip 
ſpoke haſtily, anſwered he, highly piqued, 
« for I believe, indeed, a perſon of family 
ſuch as mine, will hardly be ſuppoſed to 
have come into the world for the office of 
amuſing it!“ e 

ce O, no, Sir,” cried ſhe, with pretended 
innocence, © nobody, I am ſure, ever ſaw 
you with ſuch a thought.” Then, turning 
to Cecilia, ſhe added in a whiſper, © You 
cannot imagine, my dear Mrs. Mortimer, 
how I deteſt this old couſin of mine! Now: 
pray tell me honeſtly if you don't hate him 
yourſelf ?” FE 
„ I hope,” ſaid Cecilia, © to have no rea- 
ſon.” | | | 

e Lord, how you are always upon your 
guard | If I were half as cautious, I ſhould: - 
die of the vapours in a month; the only. 
thing that keeps me at all alive, is now and 


then making people angry; for the folks at 


our houſe let me go out ſo ſeldom, and then 
ſend me with ſuch ſtupid old chaperons, that 
giving them a little torment is really the only 
entertainment I can procure myſelf, O 
but I had almoſt forgot to tell you a molt 
_ delightful thing!“ 

„ What is it!“ 


cc Why 


aner 


Why you muſt know I have the greateſt 
hopes in the world that my father will quarrel 
with old Mr. Delvile!“ ä | 

« And is that ſuch a delightful thing!“ 
O, yes; I have lived upon the very idea 

this fortnight ; for then, you know, they'll 
both be in a paſſion, and I ſhall fee which of 
them looks frightfulleſt.“ . 

« When Lady Honoria whiſpers,” cried 
Mortimer, 1 always ſuſpe&t ſome miſ- 
chief.” CS 

« No, indeed,” anſwered her ladyſhip, «1 
was merely congratulating Mrs. Mortimer 
about her marriage. Though really, upon 

| ſecond thoughts, I don't know whether [ 
_ ſhould not rather condole with her, for I have 
long been convinced ſhe has a prodigious an- 
tipathy to you. I ſaw it the whole time ] 
was at Delvile Caſtle, where ſhe uſed to 
change colour at the very found of your 
name; a ſymptom I never perceived when 1 
talked to her of my Lord Derford, who would 
certainly have made her a thouſand times a 

better huſband.” "0 AK | 
If you mean on account of his title, 

Lady Honona,” ſaid Mr. Delvile : © your 
ladyſhip muſt be ſtrangely forgetful of the 
connections of your family, not to remem- 
ber that Mortimer, after the death of his 
uncle and myſelf, muſt inevitably inherit 
one far more honourable than a new-ſprung- 


up 
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up family, like my Lord Ernolf's, could 
offer.“ 

« Yes, Sir; but then, you know, ſhe 
would have kept her eſtate, which would 
have been a vaſtly better thing than an old 
pedigree of new relations. Beſides, I don't 
find that any body cares for the noble blood 
of the Delviles but themſelves; and if ſhe 
had kept her fortune, every body, I fancy, 
would have cared for that.” / 

« Every body, then,” ſaid Mr. Delvile, 
* muſt be highly mercenary and ignoble, or 
the blood of an ancient and honourable 
houſe, would be thought contaminated by 
the moſt diſtant hint of ſo * a com- 
pariſon.“ 

% Dear Sir, what ſhould we all do with 
birth if it was not for wealth? it would nei- 
ther take us to Ranelagh nor the Opera; nor 
buy us caps nor wigs, nor ſupply us with 
dinners nor bouquets.” | 

% Caps and wigs, dinners and bouquets !” - 
interrupted Mr, Delvile ; “ your ladyſhip's 
eſtimate of wealth is really extremely mi- 
nute.' 

„Why, you know, Sir, as to caps and 
wigs, they are very ſerious things, for we 
ſhould look mighty droll figures to go about 
bare-headed; and as to dinners, how would 
the Delviles have laſted all theſe thouſand 
centuries if they had diſdained eating, them?“ 
Vor. V. O * N 


| 
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«© Whatever may be your ladyſhip's ſa- 
tisfaction,” ſaid Mr. Delvile, angrily, © in 
depreciating a houſe that has the honour of 
being nearly allied with your own, you will 
not, I hope at leaſt, inſtruct this lady,” turn- 
ing to Cecilia, © to adopt a ſimilar con- 
tempt of its antiquity and dignity.” 
c This lady,” cried Mortimer, * will at 
| _ condeſcending to become one of it, 
ſecure us from any danger that ſuch contempt 
may ſpread further.” | | 
te Let me but,” ſaid Cecilia, looking grate- 
fully at him, *be as ſecure from exciting as 
I am from feeling contempt, and what can 1 
have to wiſh ?” | 
Good and excellent young lady!“ ſaid 
Dr. Lyſter, © the firſt of bleſſings indeed is 
yours in the temperance of your own mind. 
When you began your career in life, you ap- 
peared to us ſhort ſighted mortals, to poſſeſs 
more than your fhare of the good things of 
this world; ſuch a union of riches, beauty, 
independence, talents, education, and virtue, 
ſeemed a monopoly to raiſe general envy and 
diſcontent; but mark with what ſcrupulous 
exactneſs the good and bad is ever balanced! 
You have had a thouſand ſorrows, to which 
thoſe who have looked up to you have been 
ſtrangers, and for which not all the advan- 
rages you poſſeſs have been gquivalent. There 
ls evidently throughout this world, in things 
as well as perſons, a levelling principle, at 
bj war 
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war with pre-eminence, and deſtructive of 
perfection.“ TY. 5 
« Ah!” cried Mortimer, in a low voice to 
Cecilia, how much higher muſt we all riſe, or 
how much lower muſt you fall, ere any 
levelling principle will approximate us with 
you rr deg 
He then entreated her to ſpare her ſtrength 
and ſpirits by removing to her own apart- 
ment, and the converſation was broken up. 
« Pray permit me, Mrs. Mortimer,” cried 
Lady Honoria, in taking leave, © w_ that 
the firſt gueſt you invite to Delvile Caſtle 
may be me. You know my partiality to it 
already, I ſhall be particularly happy in 
waiting 17 you in tempeſtuous weather 
We can all ſtroll out together, you know, 
very ſociably; and I ſha' H t be much in your 
way, for if there ſnould happen to be a ſtorm, 
you can eaſily lodge me under ſome great 
tree, and while you amuſe yourſelves with a 
tete-AI-tete, give me the. indulgence of my 
own reflections. I am vaſtly fond of think- 
ing, and Being alone, you know,—eſpecially 
in thunder and lightning!“ 3 


She then ran away; and they all ſeparat- 


ed: Cecilia was conveyed up ſtairs, and 
the worthy Dr. Lyſter, loaded with acknow- 


ledgments of every kind, ſet out for the 
country, | bn 


Cecilia, ſtill weak, and much emaciated,. 


for. ſome time lived almoſt wholly in her 


e own 


| 
: 
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own room; where the grateful and ſolicitous 
attendance of Mortimer, alleviated the pain 
both of her illneſs and confinement : but as 
ſoon as her health permitted travelling, he 
haſtened with her abroad. | 

Here tranquillity once more made its abode 
in the heart of Cecilia; that heart ſo long torn 
with anguiſh, ſuſpenſe, and horror! Mrs, 
Delvile received her with the moſt rapturous 
fondneſs, and the impreſſion of her ſorrows 
gradually wore away | A her kind and ma- 
ternal cares, and from the watchful affection 
and delighted tenderneſs of her ſon. 

The Eggleſtons now took entire poſſeſſion 
of her eſtate, and Delvile, at her entreaty, 
forbore ſhewing any perſonal reſentment of 
their conduct, and put into the hands of a 
lawyer the arrangemeat of the affair. 

They continued abroad ſome months, and 
the health of Mrs, Delvile was tolerably re- 
eſtabliſhed. They were then ſummoned home 
by the death of Lord Delvile, who bequeathed 
to his nephew Mortimer his town houſe, and 
whatever of his eſtate was not annexed to his 
title, which neceſſarily devolved to his bro- 
ther. | 

The ſiſter of Mrs. Delvile, a woman of high 
ſpirit and ſtrong paſſions, lived not long after 
him: but having, in her latter days, inti- 
mately connected herſelf with Cecilia, ſhe was 


ſo much chatmed with her character, and ſo 


much dazzled by her admiration of the ex- 


traordinary 
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traordinary ſacrifice ſhe had made, that, in a 
fit of ſudden enthuſiaſm, ſhe altered her will, 
to leave to her, and to her ſole diſpoſal, the 
fortune which, almoſt from his infancy, he me 
deſtined for. her nephew. Cecilia, aftoniſhed 
and penetrated, oppoſed the alteration ; but 
even her ſiſter, now Lady Delvile, to who 
ſhe dai'y became dearer, earneſtly ſupporte 
it; while Mortimer, delighted to reſtore to 
her through his own family, any part of that 
power and independence of 2. her gene- 
rous and pure regard for himſelf had 8 
her, was abſolute in refuſing. that the deed: 
 Hould be revoked. 

Cecilia, from this flattering tranſaction, re- 
ceived a farther conviction of the malignant 
falſehood of Mr. Monckton, who had always 
repreſented to her the whole of the Delvile fa- 
mily as equally poor in their. circumſtances, 
and illiberal in their minds. The ſtrong ſpi- 
rit of active benevolence which had ever 
marked her character, was now again diſ- 
played, though no longer, as hitherto, un- 
bounded; She had learnt the error of profu- 
ſion, even in charity and beneficence; and ſhe- 
had a motive for ceconomy,.in her animated 
afteftion for Mortimer. 

Bhe ſoon ſent for Albany, whoſe ſurpriſe that: 
ſhe ſtill exiſted, and whoſe rapture at her-re- 
covered proſperity, now threatened his ſenſes: 
from the tumult of his joy, with nearly the 
ſame danger they had lately been menaced by- 

3 terror. 
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terror. But though her donations were cir- 
cumſcribed by prudence, and their objects 
were ſelected with diſcrimination, ſhe gave to 
herſelf all her former benevolent pleafure, in 
ſolacing his afflictions, while ſhe ſoftened his 
aſperity, by reſtoring to him his favourite of- 
fice of being her almoner and monitor. 

She next ſent to her own penſioners, re- 
lieved thoſe diſtreſſes which her ſudden abſence 
had occaſioned, and renewed and continued 
the ſalaries ſhe had allowed them. All who 
had nouriſhed reaſonable expectations from 
her bounty ſhe remembered, though ſhe raiſed 
no new claimants but with ceconomy and cir- 
cumſpection. But neither Albany nor the old 
- penſioners felt the ſatisfaftion of Mortimer, 

*who ſaw with new wonder the virtues of her 
mind, and whoſe admiration of her excellen- 
cies, made his gratitude perpetual for the hap- 

ineſs of his lot. 

The tender-hearted Henrietta, in return- 
ing to her new friends, gave way, with artleſs 
openneſs, to the violence of untamed grief ; 
but finding Mr. Arnott as wretched as herſelf, 
the ſympathy Cecilia had foreſeen ſoon en- 
deared them to each other, while the little 
intereſt taken in cither by Mrs. Harrel, made 
them almoſt inſeparable companions. 

Mrs. Harrel, wearied by their melancholy, 
and fick of retirement, took the earlieſt op- 
portunity that was offered her of changing her 
3 ſne married very ſoon a man of for- 

tune 
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tune in the neighbourhood, and, quickly for- 
getting all the paſt, thoughtleſsly began the 
world again, with new hopes, new connec- 
tions, —newequipages, and new engagements! 
Henrietta was then obliged to go again to 
her mother, where, though deprived of all 
the indulgencies towhich ſhe was now become 
familiar, ſhe was not more hurt by the ſepara- 
tion than Mr. Arnott. So fad and ſo folit 

his houſe ſeemed in her abſence, that he ſoon 
followed her to town, and returned not till he 
carried her back its miſtreſs. And there the 
gentle gratitude of her ſoft and feeling heart, 
engaged from the worthy Mr. Arnott the ten- 
dereſt affection, and, in time, healed the 

wound of his early and hopeleſs paſſion. 
The injudicious, the volatile, yet noble- 
minded Belfield, to whoſe mutable and en- 
terprifingdiſpoſition life ſeemed always rather 
beginning than progreſſive, roved from em- 
ployment to employment, and from public 
life to retirement, ſoured with the world, and 
diſcontented with himſelf, till vanquiſhed, at 
length, by the conſtant friendſhip of Delvile, 
he conſented to accept his good offices in again 
entering the army; and, being fortunately or- 
dered out upon foreign ſervice, his hopes were 
revived by ambition, and his proſpects were 

brightened by a view of future honour. 
The wretched Monckton, dupe of his own 
cunning and artifices, ſtill lived in lingering 
miſery, doubtful which was moſt acute, the 
pain 
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pain of his wound and confinement; or of his 
defeat and diſappointment. . Led on by a vain 
belief that he had parts to conquer all diffi- 
eulties, he had indulged without reſtraint a 
paſſion in which intereſt was ſeconded by in- 
clination. Allured by ſuch faſcinating powers, 
he ſhortly ſuffered nothing to ſtop his courſe; 
and though when he began his career he 
would have ſtarted at the mention of actual 
diſhonour, long before it was concluded, 
neither treachery nor perjury were regarded 
y him as ſtumbling blocks. AH fear of 
failing was loſt in vanity, all ſenſe of probity 
as ſunk in intereſt, all ſcruples of conſcience 
were left behind by the heat of the chace, 
Yet the unforeſeen and melancholy cata-- 
ſtrophe of his long arts, illuſtrated in his de- 
ſpite what his principles had obſcured, that 
even in worldly purſuits, where fraud out- 
runs integrity, failure joins diſhonour to loſs, 
and diſappointment excites. triumph inſtead 
of pity. | WED 
The upright mind of Cecilia, her. purity,. 
her virtue, and the moderation of her-wiſhes, 
gave to her in the warm affection of Lady Del- 
vile, and the unremitting fondneſs of Morti- 
mer, all the happineis human life ſeems ca- 
pable of receiving: — yet human it was, and 
as ſuch imperfect ! ſhe knew that, at times, 
the whole family muſt murmur at her loſs of 
fortune, and at times ſhe murmured herſelf 
to be thus portionleſs, though an HEIRESS. 
| Rationally, 
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Rationally, however, ſne ſurveyed the world 


at large, and finding that of the few who had 
any happineſs, there was none without ſome 
miſery, ſhe checked the riſing ſigh of repin- 
ing mortality, and, grateful with general feli- 


city, bore partial evil with chearfulleſt reſig- 
nation ! | 
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